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Wkat s Happening at the Otker End 

Consuls, Who Are Gatherers of Information Abroad, Will Read with Interest the Report of the 

Bureau of Foreign arui Domestic Commerce Which Deals with the Dissemination Among 

Business Men in the United States of the Information Gathered, 



The annual report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce of the Department of Commerce for the 
fiscal year ended the first of July last comes from the 
press as this issue of the Bulletin is being made up. The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce — Consuls are 
well aware — is charged with the publication of consular 
reports relating to trade matters and with the general dis- 
semination of trade information among business men in 
the United States. Its annual report, therefore, contains 
information of the liveliest interest to Consuls. 

Glancing through the report, the consular eye falls first 
on the part headed "Editorial Division,^ for this is the 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce which makes up Commerce Reports out of the 
reports of Consuls, which are transmitted to it by the 
Trade Adviser*8 Office in the Department of State, and 
the reports which Commercial Attaches and Trade Com- 
missioners send to it directly. There was a ^notable 
gain^ in the niunber of printed pages of Commerce Re- 
ports during the fiscal year under review. 

"The increase over the preceding year,** the report de- 
clares, **was 1,472 pages, and the total — 7,232 pages — 
establishes a new high mark. There was also a gain of 
561 in the number of printed pages of the Supplements 
to Commerce Reports, containing the annual trade re- 
views of American Consuls. The number of published 
Foreign Trade Opportunities jumped from 2,703 for the 
fiscal year 1919 to 3,364 for the year just ended.** 

"This great increase in the output of the division,** 
the report continues, "was largely due to the unprece- 
dented number of consular and other reports received 
in the Bureau. The consular reports (including trade 
letters and Foreign Trade Opportunities) totaled 22,610, 
as compared with 16,669 during the preceding fiscal year; 
the increase in this class of reports alone amounted to 
nearly 6,000. From the Commercial Attaches 1,597 re- 
ports were received, while the Trade Commissioners en- 
gaged in general or special investigations submitted 1,883 
reports embodying the results of their work.** 

"The remarkable increase in the number of reports,** 
one reads, ''is attributable to the economic developments 
following the termination of the World War. These 
have been observed very closely by the American rep- 
resentatives abroad. The creation of new States, the 
erection of tariff barriers, the commercial realignments, 
the industrial reconstruction, the perplexing questions of 
finance — all these factors have contributed to swell the 



mass of reports reaching the editorial division. In a 
period of transition marked by keen activity and a 
constant shifting of elements, the volume of commercial 
news has naturally been very large. In ascertaining facts 
and promptly reporting them to Washington it is felt 
that commendable diligence has been displayed by the 
investigators of the Department of Commerce and the 
resident consular officers.** 

"The problem of handling these reports rapidly and 
effectively, without sacrifice of accuracy, has been one 
of no mean proportions,** the report continues. "Every 
effort has been made to insure the utilization of data 
by the persons best qualified to act upon them. Realiz- 
ing the importance of time in this matter, the Bureau 
has printed as quickly as possible, in Commerce Reports, 
the accounts of readjustments and opportunities abroad. 

"In addition to the niunber of Foreign Trade Oppor- 
tunities given above, 842 were published in a confiden- 
tial bulletin as a result of inquiries received by the 
American Consulate at Lyon, France, during the Lyon 
Fair. There were also issued during the year, in multi- 
graph form, 153 trade opportunities.** 

Among notable monographs published during the year 
were a Commercial Traveler's Guide to Latin America, 
by Ernest B. Filsinger, containing, "besides general ad- 
vice for the salesman, a great amount of detailed infor- 
mation to facilitate the canvassing of every country 
south of the United States**; a two-volume Commercial 
Handbook of China, "the most detailed publication of 
its kind ever issued by the Department of Commerce**; 
translations of the import and export schedules of Italy 
and France; and two educational monographs — Training 
for Foreign Trade by R. S. MacElwee, now Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
Training for the Steamship Business, which contains "a 
detailed analysis of a typical organization of a large 
passenger and freight steamship company.** 

LoctU Branches in the United States 

After Commerce Reports and allied publications, one 
of the most important channels through which trade 
information gathered abroad is dbtributed to business 
men in the United Sutes is found in the Bureau*s dis- 
trict and co-operative offices. District offices, the report 
explains, "are directly under Bureau management and 
are located in the great ports and commercial centers 
of the country. Each covers a large district The co- 
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operative offices are established within commercial or- 
ganizations in large cities and are in charge of foreign- 
trade secretaries or managers, the offices being conducted 
under an agreement with the Bureau. The co-operative 
offices confine their work mostly to the cities in which 
they are located. . . . They are supplied with the same 
information as the district offices. The demand for this 
type of branch office has been very urgent in recent 
months, and applications from many cities that are 
becoming actively interested in foreign trade have been 
received. The Bureau plans to establish many such 
branches in the future as part of its extension work." 

'^During the year,^ this part of the report continues, 
^he district officers wrote 63,700 letters (mostly contain- 
ing trade information), distributed 406,600 Foreign Trade 
Opportunities and 72,950 trade lists of foreign importing 
concerns in all lines of business, received 52,053 foreign 
and American visitors, and sold $8,335 worth of Bureau 
publications.'' 

Personal Contacts 

**By an arrangement with the State Department'' — to 
quote further — ^"all business visitors from foreign coun- 
tries are invited to call at the district offices. These men 
come both to purchase directly and to secure agencies 
abroad for American goods. The number of such per- 
sons who called at one of the district offices during the 
last half of the past fiscal year represented an increase 
of 200 per cent, over the previous six months. These 
men are given every courtesy and assistance possible, 
and it is certain that this service has greatly increased 
American foreign commerce. By co-operation with the 
foreign trade department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, these men are placed in contact 
with the various local chambers of commerce of the 
country, are shown the industrial activities of the cities 
visited, and are aided in their specific quests, with much 
resultant benefit to export trade in general. 

*The Commercial Attaches and Trade Commissioners 
of the Bureau have visited the cities having district 
offices, both before leaving for abroad and after return- 
ing. This two-fold plan has given the local business 
men the opportunity to make known the class of informa- 
tion desired from a particular country and has also 
enabled them to obtain the information orally on the 
return of these foreign-service investigators. Public 
meetings and personal conferences have been arranged 
by the branch office managers. By co-operation with the 
Sute Department, similar visits of Consuls have been and 
will be increased in number. 

**Specific opportunities for foreign trade are received 
from these field representatives and are published diuly 
by the Bureau in Commerce Reports. By inquiring at 
the district offices, reserved information on these chances 



to secure orders is obtained by American export houses. 
In the New York office alone 365,000 Foreign Trade 
Opportunities were supplied to inquirers through the 
mails or personally. 

^As a result of the peculiar conditions growing out 
of the post-war period, a great many differences have 
arisen between foreign importers and American export- 
ers. Many of these complaints are transmitted to the 
Bureau from the foreign-service representatives and are 
sent to the district offices for personal investigation and 
report. As a result of this work, an increasing number 
of such differences have been amicably adjusted. 

^The demand for men trained in foreign trade has 
greatly exceeded the supply. The district-office managers 
have been of great assistance in this respect They 
have not only addressed numerous gatherings, such as 
those at sdiools and universities, but, by organizing for- 
eign-trade clubs, teaching foreign-trade classes, and pre- 
paring articles for publication, they have rendered an 
invaluable service. Aiding concerns to obtain competent 
men has been another feature of their work. 

**A new feature of the work of the division of district 
offices has been a closer contact with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which recently estab- 
lished a foreign-trade department. Through the latter 
the division has established more intimate relations 
with the commercial organizations throughout the coun- 
try which are members of the parent body. Foreign 
visitors are now enabled to receive every official atten- 
tion in cities where the Bureau maintains no branch 
office. Our commercial attaches and trade commission- 
ers may also have similar service." 

Pursuant to a reorganization of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce effected in May, 1920, the 
direction of all the agents of the Bureau in the foreign 
field has been brought under one division, known as 
the Foreign-Service Division. According to the report 
of this division, new Commercial Attache offices were 
opened during the year at Mexico City, Santiago (Chile) 
and Berlin. Four out of eleven attaches resigned and 
six out of nineteen clerks. Relatively low compensation 
is given as the usual reason, but since the demobiliza- 
tion of the Army and Navy, the report declares it has 
been easier to get men to fill the vacancies. 

Cordial Relations in Foreign Field 
In describing the activities of its foreign agents, the 
Bureau says: **Wherever the Commercial Attaches and 
Trade Commissioners have been stationed they have 
been in close touch with all other agencies of the United 
States Government. Our representatives have continually 
and materially assisted the ambassadors and ministers of 
the embassies and legations to which they have been 
attached. In every country they have cooperated in an 
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effort to secure the best results with the least duplica- 
tion, and we can say with much satisfaction that they 
have been accorded responsive and cordial assistance in 
this endeavor from all other representatives of this Gov- 
emment.** 

^Julean Arnold, Commercial Attache at Peking,** the 
report continues, '^returned to the United States in 
August, 1919, and spent ten months traveling through 
practically every State in the Union and making hundreds 
of addresses. He spent enough time in the larger in- 
dustrial and commercial centers to confer individually 
with business men interested in Far Eastern commerce. 
Paul L. Edwards, Commercial Attache at The Hague, 
returned to the United States in April and made a rapid 
tour of the country. He had not been in this country 
for five years. Julius E. Philippi, Commercial Attache 
at Rio de Janeiro, was granted leave of absence in May 
and returned at his own expense. Although on leave of 
absence, he conferred with Government officials in 
Washington and spent some time in New York giving 
information to business men. Chauncey D. Snow, Com- 
mercial Attache at Paris, returned to the United States 
in February, and after a short trip through the eastern 
part of the country presented his resignation to the 
Secretary of Commerce. Chester Lloyd Jones, Com- 
mercial Attache at Madrid, returned to the United States 
early in June in order to place his resignation before 
the Secretary of Commerce. In addition to addressing 
numerous commercial gatherings and conferring with 
business men in various cities, Mr. Jones spent some time 
in the Bureau at Washington assisting in the organiza- 
tion of the newly established European division. Com- 
mercial Attache Julius Klein returned to the United 
States from Argentina in June. Mr. Klein spent several 
months in the commercial centers of the East. Com- 
mercial Attache Edward F. Feely, at Mexico City, was 
ordered to Washington on account of his health. After a 
short vacation, he visited various commercial centers con- 
ferring with business men and addressing gatherings 
on the subject of trade possibilities with Mexico. 

**Before their departure for their posts, all of the newly 
appointed Commercial Attaches and Trade Commission- 
ers traveled in various parts of the United States in order 
to interview business men interested in trade with their 
particular countries and to investigate conditions in this 
country." 

Work of Geographicid Divisions 

The work of the Latin American Division, the Far 
Eastern Division, the Russian Division, the European 
Division and the Near Eastern Section are described in 
detail. Consuls in the Far East and elsewhere will be 
interested in the following: 

''At the beginning of the year it was decided to revise 
and reissue all of the Far Eastern trade lists. The former 



practice had been that of multigraphing every list sub- 
mitted by a Consul with a report, giving it the serial 
number of the consular report. In many cases a single 
report would contain several trade lists covering different 
commodities, and by giving these the same number 
much confusion would result. All of these lists were 
collected, revised, and combined under a block system 
of numbering by countries.. Thus all lists covering Japan 
were given numbers beginning with FE-11001, all lists 
covering Korea FE-12001, all lists covering China 
FE-13001, etc. When a report from a Consul was about 
to be published in Commerce Reports the trade list sub- 
mitted was sent to the division, and, with this as a basis, 
a new composite list giving all the names of dealers in 
that commodity for the whole country was prepared. The 
lists from each consular district which these superseded 
were then recalled, and a prospective seller of soap at 
Hankow, China, now receives in one list the names not 
only of the soap importers at Hankow but also of the 
soap importers in every other important trade center in 
China. An arrangement has now been made to indicate 
on these listtf the relative size of the concerns by means 
of stors, so that traveling represenutives or export man- 
agers who wish to cover only the largest firms may know 
who they are. During the year there have been issued 
189 of these new lisU, 22 being for Japan and Korea; 
70 for China, Manchuria, Hongkong, and French Indo- 
China; 5 for Siam; 6 for British Malaya; 17 for the 
Dutch Ea3t Indies; 35 for India, Burma, and Ceylon; 25 
for Australia and New Zealand; and 9 for the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and Oceania.** 

Much Trademark Activity 

The Division of Foreign Tariffs reports that the un- 
settled foreign Uriff policies of the principal foreign 
countries have made it inadvisable to resume the pub- 
lication of translations and studies of foreign tariffs. 
The trade mark work of the division expanded consid- 
erably, however. "The appropriation of American trade- 
marks in foreign countries is now receiving more atten- 
tion from the American consular officers as well as from 
the field agents of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, so that in important cases notices of un- 
authorized registration are received by cable. It is 
gratifying to report that, in some of the foreign countries 
where pirating of trademarks is practised to a pro- 
nounced degree, the subject is arousing the interest of the 
proper authorities and steps are considered for the elimi- 
nation of the abuses by changes either in the laws them- 
selves or in their interpretation and administratlbn. The 
work of the international bureau at Habana is receiving 
considerable attention, and there is hope of the establish- 
ment of the bureau for the southern group of (Latin 
American) countries at Rio de Janeiro in the near future.** 



Continued on page 8 
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Genealogy of tke Regulations 

Inquisitive Consul with Archeological Tendencies Discovers Circumstantial Evidence that in the 

Quaternary or Early Pliocene Stage of Consular Development Circular Instructions 

Were Issued but Once in Ten Years. 



A consular officer now on duly in Washington, inspired 
by rumors— probably ill-founded— that there is soon to 
be a new edition of the Consular Regulations, has made 
search in the archives of the Government with a view to 
ascertaining when Consular regulations first came into 
existence in the United States. 

His search discloses that the earliest suggestion of any- 
thing of the kind occurred 130 years ago, namely, on 
August 26, 1790, when Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary 
of State, addressed from his office in New York a '^cir- 
cular to the Consuls and Vice-Consuls of the United 
States.*' He had expected before then, Jefferson says, 
to have been able to send to the Consuls an act of 
Congress ''prescribing some special duties and regulations 
for the exercise of the consular office of the United 
States; but Congress not having been able to mature the 
act sufficiently, it lies over to their next session.** 

''In the meantime,** he continues, ''I beg leave to draw 
your attention to some matters of information, which it 
is interesting to receive.** These include a report every 
six months of vessels of the United States entering and 
clearing at the ports of the Consuls* residence and **all 
military preparations and other indications of war.** The 
letter ends with this most excellent bit of advice, which 
all will agree has lost none of its validity: 

"It will be best not to fatigue the Government in which 
you reside, or those in authority under it, with applica- 
tions in unimportant cases. Husband their good dis- 
positions for occasions of some moment, and let all 
representations to them be couched in the most tem- 
perate and friendly terms, never indulging in any case 
whatever, a single expression which may irritate.** (Wash- 
ington: Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 111:87). 

One Circular in Ten Years?! 
The next parent of the modem Regulations^ in chron- 
ological sequence, is a pamphlet, published apparently 
in 1805, under the title Consular Instructions, with a 
sub-title. Standing Instructions to Consuls and Vice' 
Consuls of the United States. This begins with an un- 
dated and unsigned circular which is a substantial re- 
production of Jefferson*s communication of August 26, 
1790. Then ensue some half dozen more circulars dated 
from August 1, 1801, to July 12, 1805. The signature is 
not reproduced in any case but it is presumably that 
of James Madison. The instructions relate exclusively 
to matters affecting American shipping and seamen and 
to the bond which had been required of consular officers 
since the act of 1792. 



What seems to be a second edition of the pamphlet, 
issued ten years later, includes only one additional cir- 
cular. This is dated August 8, 1815, and orders that the 
consular uniform ''prescribed in the standing circular 
instructions** be abolished and another substituted. The 
dress which is thereby superceded was described in the 
following paragraph of Jeffer8on*8 letter of 1790: 

"The Consuls and Vice-Consuls of the United States 
are free to wear the uniform of their navy, if they choose 
to do so. This is a deep blue coat with red facings, 
lining and cuffs, the cuffs slashed and a standing collar; 
a red waistcoat (laced or not at the election of the 
wearer) and the blue breeches; yellow buttons with a 
foul anchor, and black cockades and small swords.** 

This relatively modest raiment is now replaced by an 
attire which requires three paragraphs of detailed de- 
scription, as follows: 

The Consul As He Vspd To Be 

"Single breast coat of blue cloth, with standing cape 
or collar, and ten navy buttons in front; one button on 
each side of the cape; four on each cuff; four under 
each pocket flap; and one on each hip and in the folds; 
two on each side in the centre; and one on each side of 
the same, at the lower extremity of the skirts. 

"The front, (from the cape down to the lower extremity 
of the skirts) cuffs, cape, and pocket flaps, to be em- 
broidered in gold, representing a vine composed of olive 
leaves; and the button holes to be worked with gold 
thread; the button holes corresponding with the width 
of the embroidery, which is not to exceed two inches in 
any part. 

"Vest and small clothes of white, and navy buttons; 
the former to have ten in front, and four under each 
pocket flap. With this dress, a cocked hat, small sword, 
and shoes and buckles are to be worn. The hat to be 
furnished with gold loop, gold tassels, and black cockade, 
with gold eagle in the centre; added to which, it is to 
be understood that the mountings of the sword, and 
shoe and knee buckles, are to be of gold, otherwise 
gilt." 

Gaillard Hunt, in his History of the Department of 
State, speaks of the Consular Regulations having first 
been issued in 1855. This volume, compiled shortly 
after the enactment of the first law which gave any sem- 
blance of organization to the Consular Service, is indeed 
the grandfather of the child of 1896, but an earlier pro- 
genitor in the form of articled instructions bridges the 
(Continued on page 14) 
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The first conRuiar luncheon of the New Year was held 
on Tuesday, February 8, at the New Ebbitt, where 
thirty-one members of the Association assembled with 
their guests, Messrs. Carr, MacMurray, Lockhart and 
Havens, and the visiting officers, Messrs. Heintzleman 
from Hankow, Snyder from Panama, Winship from Milan 
and M. S. Meyers from Swatow. 

Ambassador Morris from Tokyo had accepted an in- 
vitation to be present and speak but the day before he 
was asked to proceed to New York City to attend a 
conference, as the Department's representative, of the 
National Silk Association. His absence greatly disap- 
pointed the members gathered together but Chairman 
Wesley Frost, always equal to the occasion, requested 
the following to make a few remarks: Messrs. MacMur- 
ray, Heintsleman, Snyder and Winship. 

Mr. MacMurray spoke upon the co-operation and the 
espr it-de-corps existing between the diplomatic and con- 
sular services and dwelt upon its continuation to maintain 
an efficient foreign service. Mr. Frost thanked him and 
assured him on behalf of the consular service complete 
harmony and co-operation. He then called upon Mr. 
Heintzleman to give the gathering the benefit of his 
experiences in China and to relate things Chinese. 

The Consul General painted a vivid picture of the 
possibilities, economically, industrially and politically, 
existing in China. He told how China looks to the 
United States for leadership and guidance and how 
American efforts for the preservation of Chinese integrity 
have been appreciated by the Chinese people. 

Mr. Snyder, responding then to the chairman's call, 
said he felt like the man who drank, by mistake, a glass of 
yeast instead of a glass of buttermilk and in consequence 
found himself rising suddenly. He referred to Mr. Mac- 
Murray's remarks on co-operation between the services 
and illustrated the point by bringing out the fact that 
at one time at Bogota, Colombia, he (Snyder) was simul- 
taneously Charge d'Affaires, Consul General, Vice-Consul, 
clerk, messenger and occasionally janitor. He declared 
that at no time did he experience any friction between 
the respective officers. He told of the H. C. L. in Panama, 
which is $10 per bottle cheaper than in the United States. 

Mr. Winship expressed in a few choice words his 
pleasure and delight at finally being able to attend a 
consular luncheon and, after telling of events in Italy, 
wished the Association every success. 

The chairman thereupon pronounced the benediction 
and the assembly adjourned happy to have had the op- 
portunity to meet in close commimion their colleagues 
in the Service. 



At tbe next luncheon, the following, having received 
their assignments, will be conspicuous by their absence: 
Consular Assistant Alden to St. Michaels; Consular As- 
sistant Luther Swain to Dublin (hope the Irish like 
Luther); Consul Monnet Davis to Port Elizabeth; Consul 
Campbell to Asuncion and Consul Strother to New York 
to represent the Department of State in connection with 
alien passport controL 



Officers calling recently at the Department include 
David F. Wilber, Consul General at Auckland; Leo Allen 
Bergholz, Consul General at Canton, China; Benjamin 
F. Chase, Consul at San Jose, CosU Rica; Horace Remil- 
lard. Consul at Huelva, Spain ; George W. Young, Consul 
at Damascus, Syria; Albert Halstead, Junior, Vice-Consul 
at Danzig; Nels E. Anderson, Vice-Consul at Saloniki, 
Greece; James Monroe Hill, Vice-Consul at Prince 
Rupert. 



Frederick Simpich has recovered from his recent ill- 
ness and taken up active duty in the office of the Foreign 
Trade Adviser. Good news is received also from Dr. 
Glazebrook, who completed his convalescence from the 
operation for appendicitis undergone last December and 
sailed February 7 for his new post at Nice. 



The entire Service will be gratified to learn that a 
high compliment was paid to Mr. Carr on the floor 
of the Senate, February 18, during a discussion of die 
Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation biU. The item 
of clerk hire being under consideration. Senator King of 
Utah (Democrat) asked of Mr. Lodge, the Republican 
leader who was conducting the bill, if Mr. Carr had 
indicated in his testimony before the Committee whether 
he would like the amount for clerk hire which the Com- 
mittee allowed. Upon Mr. Lodge answering in the 
affirmative, Mr. King continued: 

If I may be pardoned, I wish to say that any 
reconunendation made by Mr. Carr would be very 
persuasive with me, because Mr. Carr, I think, is 
one of the most efficient men in the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. Lodge, He is one of the best officials in 
Washington, in my judgment. 

Mr, King, I think so, and he has devoted him- 
self with the utmost zeal to the development of our 
foreign trade. If I may trespass for one moment 
further, I desire to say that anything we may do 
to upbuild our Consular Service I am in favor of 
doing. 
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The Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation bill passed 
the Senate on the same day that the above interchange 
took place. As passed, it embodied certain amendments 
to the House bill, and goes now to conference between 
the two Houses for the adjustment of the differences. 
As both Houses are eager to expedite the passage of the 
supply bills, final action may be confidently expected 
before the adjournment of Congress on March 4th, next, 
in which case, a full account of the legislation will be 
printed in the April Bulletin, 



Tracy Lay rises to, inquire, with reference to the state- 
ment, on page 5 of this number, that circular instructions 
used to be issued only once in ten years, whether the 
**return to normalcy** will affect this phase of Depart- 
mental activity also. 

We have two new entries in the File 000 contest. 
Consul General Snyder declares that while at Buenos 
Aires he got the following, but doesn't add whether he 
got the labels also: 

**To the American Consul. Dear Sir: Upon receipt of 
this you will immediately go out and procure [official for 
^get**] me 4 or 5 baggage labels from 3 or 4 of the most 
prominent hotels in Buenos Aires. I am making a 
collection of these to decorate my suitcase with. Yours 
truly." 

The second entry is from a distinguished colleague in 
England. This is what he got: 

Dear Sir: In the winter of 1919 I wrote to Mrs 

for her prices on Indian Runner Duck eggs for settin 
and in her answer she said she would let me have 2 
settins the price of one, and when I got her letter it 
was too late to send for the eggs so on the 7th of April 
I sent her 3.71 for the two settins of eggs and in April 
26 she drawed the money, but I never get the eggs or 
hear from her & I wrote her in June (forgot the date) 
but didnt get any answer so you see that she is not to be 
relied upon, I am not making any donation to them 
people would there be any chance of your getting the 
money back for me. Yours truly." 

**What is believed to have been the first use of an 
areoplane in the Consular Service," writes Consul Dye 
of Nogales to the Bulletin, '*was the delivery by an Army 
aviator from Camp Stephen D. Littles (adjoining Nogales, 
Arizona), of consular fee stamps for alien visa work. 
The American Consular Agent at Agua Prieta, Sonora, 
on June 29, 1920, sent a hurry call to the American 
Consul at Nogales for more fee stamps. It may be 
remembered that the new law raising the passport visa 
from II to $10 was to go into effect July Ist, and the 
last days of June saw the American consular offices on 



the border beset by thousands of Mexican citizens who 
wished to secure visas before the change took effect. 
When the fee stamps gave out at Agua Prieta it was, 
therefore, a serious matter. There is no direct com- 
munication between Agua Prieta and Nogales and it 
looked as if the stamps could not be delivered in time 
to be of use in the emergency. While thinking it over 
in bed that night after working until nearly midnight on 
visas, the Consul decided to put it up to the commanding 
officer at the military camp, which he did when he got 
up the next morning. 

** 'Why, yes,* said the commandant. 'The boys might 
as well fly that way as some other; but get the package 
out here early.* 

^he president of the Chamber of Commerce was 
called up and said he would find a car to take tfie 
package to the camp. A friend who called at the con- 
sulate volunteered to take the package over to the waiting 
automobile. The aviator received the package promptly 
and had it in Douglas in 30 odd minutes. Douglas faces 
Agua Prieta on the Mexican side." 

''The only flaw," Consul Dye concludes, ''was that on 
receiving telephonic word to come over and get the 
stamps, the flustered Consular Agent had to close his 
office and leave several hundred people massed around 
it, clamoring for visas. And, by the way, that was before 
the Department took away from Consular Agents the 
authority to visa alien passports." 



The following extract from a recent trade letter from 
J. C. Huston, Vice-Consul in charge at Hankow, China, 
will interest other officers: 

"The custom in vogue at this office is to retain on file 
in the reading room the two latest numbers of a given 
commercial periodical, forwarding the older copies with 
the attached label to the persons or firms who are likely 
to be interested in the subject matter or advertisements. 
It has been found that this practice enables the com- 
mercial publication to continue its mission after it has 
served in the reading room of this Consulate General." 



Of the 476 officers of career in the Consular Service on 
January 1, 1921, 369 entered under the present examina- 
tion regulations established on December 13, 1906, under 
the Executive Order of June 27 of that year. Of these 
369 three have attained the grade of Consul General at 
Large, and seven the grade of Consul General; 242 have 
either attained, or been originally appointed to, the grade 
of Consul, 83 the grade of Vice-Consul of career, and 
10 the grade of interpreter; while 11 are Student In- 
terpreters and 13 Consular Assistants. Officers to the 
number of 128, now in the career Service, began their 
careers in consular clerical positions. 
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The American Consular Bulletin is publuhed m cooper^ton 
with the American Consular Association, which u an unofficial 
and voluntary association embracing most of the members of the 
Consular Service of the United States. The Association dis- 
tributes the Bulletin to its members, and U is also open to private 
subscription in the United States at the rate of $1.50 a year, or 
15 cents a copy, payable to the publisher. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for Personal^ news (^nd for 
information and opinions respecting the proper discharge of their 
f unions and to keep them in touch with business and adminis- 
trative divehpments which are of moment to them; and {2) to 
disseminate information respecting the work of the Consular 
si^ke among interested persons in the United States, including 
bZiness men and others having interests abroad, and young men 
whTmay be considering the Consular Service as a career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendential nature, especially such 
asmihhtbeaimed to influence legislative, executive or adminu- 
tiatiii action with respect to the Consular Service or the 
uTpartmenrif State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 



SERVICE SPIRIT 

Contributed by a Consul 

Many of us fail to realize the true meaning of service 
spirit; many of us are inclined to overlook the fact 
that a correct attitude in this regard is one of the im- 
portant features inquired into by the inspecting Consuls 
General. 

If the Consular Service is to operate at its maximum 
efficiency and as a harmonious organization, it is essen- 
tial that each member of it should be imbued with a 
proper spirit of service. Yet there are many who do 
not comprehend the full meaning of this term. It not 
only includes the question of whether or not an officer 
is willing to serve at any post, to receive transfers 
willingly, his readiness to observe promptly the Depart- 
ment's instructions but also a spirit of fairness to and 
consideration for his colleagues in the preparation of the 
estimates asked for in connection with the conduct of 
his office and the cost of living. Most imporUnt, as 
well, is his attitude towards his work, the expression 
which he gives to it and his contribution to the develop- 
ment of a national service. 

Service spirit to us should be the bond forged by 
common aims which exist between the Department and 
the field. It should be a spirit not of competition, but, 
more in line with the general policy of the age, one of 
co-operation and of striving to build up a service for 
our country's good rather than for our own self-advance- 



ment. For this reason, the inspecting officers are expected 
to give an unprejudiced appraisement of the ambitions, 
enthusiasm, earnestness and unselfish purpose of consular 
officers to achieve results and to look upon their duties 
as a public trust. This, of course, means work and 
sacrifice and real endeavor to harmonize our efforts with 
those of our colleagues and the Department. 

We must realize that the Department is earnestly striv- 
ing to see that men of capabilities are rewarded in a 
manner commensurate with their accomplishments and 
that the needs and desires of each member of the organi- 
zation receive its whole-hearted and sympathetic con- 
sideration. Consequently, whenever we feel that our 
problems are not receiving the attention which they 
would seem to merit we must realize that the first step 
towards improvement is the adoption of a spirit which 
will recognize the difficulties of the Department and will 
show a helpful attitude rather than one of opposition. 
It should also be our aim to look upon the Service not 
in a restricted personal sense but rather in a broad way 
with a just and due regard for our colleagues, many of 
whom are serving faithfully under the most trying con- 
ditions and who are entitled to the greater consideration. 



WORK OF COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 

(Continued from page 4) 

The Division of Research assists Americai\ business 
men to work out the information contained in the sta- 
tistical publications of foreign governments, especially 
the export statistics of manufacturing countries compet- 
ing with the United States in the markets of the world 
and of countries exporting raw materials for which the 
United States has need. During the year under review 
this Division gave increased attention to opportunities 
for the investment of American capital in foreign fields. 

"It is realized" — to quote from the report — "that a 
large percentage of the export trade of certain European 
nations has been due to the fact that the citizens of those 
nations have large financial interests in foreign fields 
and naturally desire to obtain equipment from the manu- 
facturers with whom they are acquainted. The Bureau 
also realizes that the position of the United States has 
shifted from that of a debtor to that of a creditor nation, 
and that we will be compelled in the future either to 
make large investments in foreign countries or to receive 
a great excess of imports in payment for interest charges 
due this country. The Bureau therefore has sent out 
to our chief investment houses reports received from 
Commercial Attaches, Trade Commissioners and Ameri- 
can Consuls bearing on opportunities for investment 
overseas. Within recent months particular attention has 
been given to opportunities for investment in the petrol- 
eum industry." 
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ANCIENT FORTIFICATION WHICH SERVED AMERICANS IN WAR 
Sample B. Forbus, Consul at Brest, Furnishes This View of Chateau Built Before the Time of Julius Caesar and Now 
Forming Part of the Fortifications Enclosing the PLACE FORTE of that French Port, 
It Served as a United States Naval Barracks During the War. 



*^As American bankers have expressed increasing in- 
tereFt,^ the report proceeds, ^in fundamental economic 
conditions in foreign countries that influence foreign 
exchange and international banking, the Bureau has en- 
deavored to send out as special reports to interested 
bankers statements prepared by the foreign representa- 
tives of the United States concerning such conditions, 
especially economic conditions in the European countries. 
The banking houses have seen fit to express their ap- 
preciation of this service. It is realized that with the 
somewhat abnormal conditions in the domestic money 
market American financiers are for the present not in a 
position to take advantage of many opportunities for 
foreign investment, but the Bureau believes that this is 
a temporary condition and that American capitalists in 
increasing numbers will in the future be seeking op- 
portunities in foreign fields.** 

The work of the Division of Statistics consists in com- 
piling and analyzing figures of imports and exports, ves- 



sel movement, bonded customs warehouse transactions, 
and other statistics of the trade of the United States with 
foreign countries and non-contiguous territory. The 
published statistics are compiled from monthly reports 
tabulated mechanically by the Bureau of Customs Sta- 
tistics at New York from the original export declarations 
and statistical copies of import entries forwarded daily 
to that office from all customs ports of entry throughout 
the country. 

A revision has been completed of the classification for 
import and export statistics. The new schedules provide 
974 classes for import returns and 1,243 classes for ex- 
ports, as compared with about 700 classes previously 
existing. The revised classification, according to the 
report, will be distributed to American Consuls abroad 
and to collectors of customs and others **a sufficient time 
in advance, of next January 1 to enable them to become 
familiar with the new requirements.** 
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History of the Pans Consulate General 



Consul General ReatTs Vivid Despatches Describe the Stirring Events of the Franco-Prussian War 

and the Paris Commune of 1871; One Distinguished Civil War Veteran 

Succeeds Another; A Real Officer of Career. 



(Continued from January issue) 

John Bigelow was succeeded in the consulship at Paris 
by John G. Nicolay, who took office on July 13, 1865. 
Nicolay had served as President Lincoln^s private secre- 
tary throughout the Civil War and up until the moment 
of the President's assassination. He arrived in Paris 
almost simultaneously with John Hay, later Secretary of 
State, who had been his fellow aide with the President 
and went to Paris to serve as Secretary of Legation under 
Mr. Bigelow, now become Charge d*Affaires and later 
Minister. In his Life of John Hay Thayer says that 
Thurlow Weed, the Republican boss of New York, wrote 
Bigelow: **Mr. Nicolay is an intelligent, honorable man, 
with a bilious temperament. I think you will like him.** 

Nicolay served almost exactly four years, relinquishing 
office in 1869. Later he became Marshal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. His successor at Paris was 
General John Meredith Read, Jr. The son of a distin- 
guished lawyer and judge of Philadelphia, Read was 
graduated from Brown University in 1858 and studied 
law in Europe as well as the United States. He attained 
the rank of Brigadier General in the Civil War. 

Read^s appointment to Paris was in the quality of 
Consul General. The higher title had not been conferred 
since it gave way at the beginning of the century to that 
of Commercial Agent. When Napoleon relinquished the 
title of First Consul for that of Emperor, Fulwar Skip- 
with dropped the designation of Commercial Agent and 
became (1807) Consul and Agent of Prize Causes. After 
1835 Daniel Brent called himself simply Consul and that 
style and grade were retained until Read^s advent as 
Consul General. 

The incumbency of Consul General Read, extending to 
the end of 1873, when he became Minister of the United 
States at Athens, embraced the period of the Franco- 
Prussian War, the Paris commune and the establishment 
of the Third Republic. He was extremely active in his 
consular office and a keen observer of these momenteous 
events. The record of his observations fills a long series 
of despatches to the Secretary of State, replete with 
dramatic interest. 

The series opens with a true consular note. **At this 
time," he wrote on August 18, 1870, *'the labor and re- 
sponsibility (of the consular office) have greatly in- 
creased. Since the war broke out, the daily number of 
invoices is very large averaging above one hundred and 



in some instances reaching 240 a day; while Passports 
have averaged sixty per day. When the Bank of France 
suspended specie payments there was in the safe 6000 
francs in paper which had been taken within the pre- 
ceding three or four days for Government fees. Today 
it is almost impossible to obtain Gold and it commands 
a premium of five percent, while silver is at one and a 
half.** 

Charged with German Interests 

"'You are aware,** Mr. Read continues, **that I have 
been charged with the Consular Affairs of the North 
German Confederation throughout France. This has been 
and continues to be a very vexatious and troublesome 
charge especially since the French Government (who has 
been forced into it by the feelings of the masses of the 
people) has issued (sic) the immediate departure of all 
North Germans from France. I have been obliged from 
day to day and hour to hour to send by telegraph and 
mail explicit instructions to all our Consular Officers to 
guide them in their new duties in this matter. 

**Americans are just now extremely unpopular here, 
owing to the sympathy shown by the people of the United 
States for Germany. When in addition, one identifies 
himself so far with the Prussians* as to become their 
representative, he incurs an amount of dislike and even 
hatred which may prove not only disagreeable but ac- 
tually dangerous to himself and his surroundings at the 
present highly excited state of the public mind . . . 

**We are receiving alternate accounts of defeats and 
successes during the retreat upon Chalons, and today 
General Torchu, just appointed Governor of Paris, has 
issued his proclamation calling upon all good citizens to 
preserve their fortitude and prepare for the worst in the 
presence of a foreign foe. At the same time the journals 
are filled with accounts of the instructions issued for 
provisioning the city to stand a siege.** 

Read reported on August 24 that despatches received 
from Washington for the Consul at Strasburg could not 
he forwarded, "as all communications are cut and that 
city is besieged,** and two days later that **authentic 
rumors place the Prussians at Chalons with their cavalry 
fifteen miles this side on their way to this city (Paris).** 
He adds that "great excitement prevails here and every 
effort is being made to place Paris in complete prepara- 
tion for a siege.** 
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The storm broke from within before the invaders 
arrived. The overthrow of the Imperial Government and 
the setting up of the Government of National Defense 
are vividly described by Read in a despatch dated 
September 6. '^Within the past three days,** he writes, 
'^historic events in France have followed each other with 
a rapidity entirely bewildering to those outside of Paris. 
To a watcher stationed within these walls, however, there 
is a logical sequence in the whole affair.** 

The Fall of the Empire 

**Permit me to note,** he continues, ^the salient points 
which have marked the downfall of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and the declaration of the Republic, commencing 
with the address of the Imperial Cabinet to the French 
people announcing the wounding of MacMahon, the sur- 
render of his army, and the capture of the Emperor. We 
mark the midnight session of the Corps Legislatif to 
receive and deliberate upon the astounding news — the 
proposition of Mr. Jules Favre to declare the downfall of 
the Empire and announce the advent of the Republic — 
the delay on the part of the Imperial Cabinet to accept 
the situation — the flight of the Empress from the Tuilertes 
at one o*clock Sunday morning in a cab and accompanied 
by a single huissier — the assembling of the Chamber at 
noon the same day— the delay in calling it to order till 
1.20 P.M. by Mr. Schneider, who seemed overcome by 
his emotion and at intervals could scarcely conceal his 
agitation — a brave but sad man, distinguished in appear- 
ance and in his manners — ^the speech of Count Palikao, 
Minister of War, a plan of Government which was not 
well received — the plan of Mr. Thiers which was more 
graciously taken — the plan of Mr. Jules Favre — ^the vote 
of urgency— the invasion of the Chamber by the National 
Guard, followed by the people — the withdrawal of the 
Deputies, the oeeupancy of their seats by the mob and 
by the soldiers — the Speaker's chair occupied by a man 
in a blouse who was flung to the ground to be succeeded 
by another who rang the Speaker's bell and commenced 
an incoherent harangue — the rush of the blouses to the 
colonnade to beckon the rabble to enter — the speeches of 
the Deputies of the Left, which were drowned by the 
cries of •*Vive la Republique** — the vast concourse in 
the Place de la Concorde— the groups gaiing at it as if 
at a race or a theatre — the people near at hand in the 
Champs Elysees standing gaping and laughing about the 
Polichinelle shows, apparently utterly unconscious of the 
Revolution at their side and the victorious enemy almost 
thundering at the gates — the swift march of the Deputies 
of the Left, followed by the people and the National 
Guard, to the Hotel de Ville, where from an upper 
window, Jules Favre and Arago standing by his side, 
Gambetta announced the Republic — the appearance of 
Rochefort and old Raspail at another window embracing 
each other in public with tears and smiles amidst the 



applauding shouts of the crowd beneath— the breaking 
into the Tuileries — the care evinced to preserve intact the 
furniture — not including the portrait of the Emperor 
which lost its head, nor that of the poor Empress which 
had a dagger thrust through its heart — the notice to 
robbers to beware — the assumption of authority by the 
Committee of National Defense — the announcement of 
the appointment of General Torchu as President with a 
full Cabinet, Jules Favre being Vice-President and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs — the scenes on Sunday night on the 
Boulevards from the Place de la Madeleine to the Fou- 
bourg Saint Antoine — the crowds of men, women and 
children of all ages, sizes, colors, and conditions — dressed 
and undressed — waving red flags and shouting Vive la 
Republique! then forming hands (round) the barouche 
of Rochefort, singing with wonderful force the Marseil- 
laise in the midst of discordant sounds from rusty bugles 
and battered drums and hoarse brass instruments of 
all kinds— the stoning of the Spanish Ambassador by the 
mob, showing the really serious inconvenience of riding 
in a private carriage, or wearing a clean shirt and new 
gloves — ^the appearance in the crowd of men in white 
blouses, the emissaries of the secret societies, raising the 
cry: ^Mort aux Etrangers! Mort aux Etrangers!** — the 
change of the heading on Monday morning of the Journal 
Official de FEmpire to be la Republique Francaise — the 
abolishment of the Senate and the dissolution of the 
Chamber by a stroke of the pen — the repeal of the law 
imposing stamps upon newspapers — the release from 
prison of all political offenders — the arrival of Victor 
Hugo— the rumored presence of the Orleanist Princes — 
the apparently earnest preparations made for defense — 
the rumors of intervention — ^and of the immediate pres- 
ence of the Prussian hosts before the city — such is the 
record — and now what next? Is Paris to be besieged and 
are we to witness quickly these additional scenes? The 
Almighty, who rules nations as well as individuals, alone 
knows the future.** 

Americans in High Favor 

Three days later Read reports that since the recogni- 
tion of the French Republic by the United States, the 
position of American citizens in France is greatly im- 
proved. "To illustrate this,** he writes, "permit me to 
cite my experience yesterday. I went with my family 
to the railway station of Montparnasse on the other side 
of the Seine, and after seeing them safely off in the train 
for Granville — near St. Malo^I came out of the station 
and attempted to get a carriage, but each driver after 
looking at me fixedly for several minutes, refused to 
carry me to my destination. At last the promise of a 
double fare induced one man, with a dilapidated vehicle, 
to receive me. As we drove leisurely along in the rear 
of the Invalides, the driver of a passing carriage cried 
out, making certain signs to my cocker: *You*ve got a 
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Prussian there! No, he's some kind of an infernal Eng- 
lishman!* ^Death to strangers!* shouted the other. A 
short distance further on we were hailed by two drunken 
men in blouses, and my driver stopped and requested 
me to let these two men sit by me. The carriage having 
but one seat I replied very promptly 'No! I am in a 
hurry and it is impossible.* Seeing that the three looked 
very blank and that my driver might decline to proceed, 
I said, *I am the American Consul General and I must 
get on quickly.* The words had scarcely passed my lips 
when the driver raised the shout: *Vive la Republique 
Americaine!* in which he was enthusiastically joined by 
the two drunken men on the sidewalk, who insisted on 
apologizing and shaking hands with me. The cocher 
then drove me to my house at top speed and on leaving 
me said, *We Frenchmen love the great American Repub- 
lic, which is about to send us 300,000 soldiers. I wonder 
whether they will arrive next week.*** 

Measures to Protect Americans 

The Consul General took prompt and vigorous action 
to insure the protection of American citizens. He had 
telegraphed the Department September 12: ''Prussians 
within 28 miles. I shall remain in Paris to' guard our 
interests.** Branches of the Consulate General were estab- 
lished at the Consul GeneraPs residence in the Avenue 
d*Antin and at the residence of the Vice*Consul General 
in the Place de BatignoUes. The flag and arms were 
displayed at each place. A notice was published in the 
papers inviting Americans to register themselves and 
their property at the Consulate General. The Minister, 
Mr. Washburn, objected to the last measure on the 
ground that it was not a consular function. The issue 
of the controversy does not appear in the archives. 

By November Paris is invested. **I have from good 
authority,** the Consul General reports, ''that there is a 
limited supply of fresh meat sufficient to last ten days 
or two weeks. As a curious illustration of the apprecia- 
tion of horseflesh (to which the laboring classes expressed 
great aversion in the commencement of the siege) I may 
mention that the Austrian Vice-Consul General, Baron 
de Schwart Sanborn, informed me this evening that a 
friend who left Paris just before its investment, com- 
mitted to his charge a pair of horses, with injunction to 
sell them at the proper moment. About the 6th or 8th 
of October, accordingly he attempted to dispose of them 
but found to his dismay, that he could only obtain 600 
francs for them. Yesterday, he sold them for a thou- 
sand. A sausage maker here has realized a large sum 
of money by buying a large quantity of horsemeat at an 
early date at 14 sous a pound and selling it again in 
the shape of sausage at 40 sous a pound. I saw yester- 
day in the Rue Montmartre very delicate looking as8*s 
meat at five francs per pound. Provisions of all kinds 
are excessively dear and butter cannot be had at any 



price. . . . There is absolute starvation in certain por- 
tions of the city and the appeals for aid are increasing 
and well founded. Among our own countrymen there 
has been suffering and destitution and I have found my 
private means largely drawn upon for the relief of many 
most meritorious and destitute families and individuals.** 

Receives Commendation of President 

The appreciation which General Read*s work won at 
Washington is revealed in an instruction to him from the 
Secretary of State dated January 17, 1871, reading in part 
as follows: 

"A despatch of the 3d ulto. was received from Mr. 
Washburn (the Minister) informing the Department of 
your determination to remain in Paris in view of the 
assistance that might be rendered to such of our country- 
men as were still there. The President appreciates and 
commends the disinterested and self-sacrificing considera- 
tions which induced you to remain amid the privations 
surrounding what you deemed the •place of duty, and 
which illness has compelled you to leave. Your intention 
to proceed to Bordeaux, or wherever the seat of Govern- 
ment may be, is approved.** 

General Read returned from Bordeaux on March 8th, 
Franklin Olcott, Vice-Consul General, having been in 
charge during his absence. On the 31st of that month he 
wrote the Department: "Communication with the outer 
world seems to be again nearly severed, and it is possible 
that after today some time may elapse before egress and 
ingress will be practicable. I was informed at an early 
hour this morning that all railway trains had been 
stopped and that every city gate was closed with the 
exception of the one at the Point du Jour. The Post 
Office ceased to distribute letters at nine o*clock last 
evening.** 

"The fighting continues and is approaching the city 
closely,** the Consul General reports on April 8. "The 
bombardment of the quarter in which I live has become 
more effective within the last twenty-four hours. Three 
houses in the rue Francois ler have been struck and a 
shell fell this morning in the rue d*Albe two blocks above 
my residence, which is in the Avenue d*Antin, five doors 
from the Rond Point of the Champs Elysees. The forces 
of the Commune line the Champs Elysees from the Place 
de la Concorde to the Arc de Triomphe, and it is re- 
ported that ten men have been killed at the latter point 
by obus within the last hour.** 

Under date of May Ist the Consul General wrote the 
Department that the preceding night had "witnessed the 
most severe bombardment that has occurred at any time 
since the investment of Paris by the Germans. The city 
fairly shook with the thunder of the artillery. It com- 
menced about 8 o*clock; a dense cloud overhung the 
western portion of the city, and Fort Mont Valerien and 
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the Govemment positions at Conrbevoie and Chateau 
de Becon, farther to the west. At every discharge of the 
Government batteries the horizon was seamed with vivid 
flashes of fire, and the overhanging clouds were blazoned 
with lurid flame, and to add to the horrors of the scene 
a conflagration broke out in the Avenue des Temes near 
Port Maillot, which burned until late in the night.^ 

Intervenes with Commune 

This despatch concludes: **It will be and has been my 
care during the dangerous crisis through which we are 
passing to protect to the best of my ability the interests 
of Americans resident in Paris. I have made representa- 
tions in their behalf to the authorities of the Commune 
and have been instrumental in securing to those doing 
business with the United States the right of forwarding 
their merchandise without investigation or interruption.** 

**During the last week,** Read wrote on May 12th, **the 
obus fell continually in the vicinity of my residence at 
the Rond Point des Champs Elysees. My own house 
was twice struck and a man was wounded before the 
door. A friend who came to see me had the wheel of 
his carriage injured by a shell which recoiled and struck 
the Panorama Building opposite and exploding knocked 
a large piece out of the stone work of the Palais de 
rindustrie. An obus which fortunately did not explode 
fell immediately in front of myself and family on Fri- 
day evening as we were about getting into a voiture. 
Under the circumstances I did not think it wise to allow 
my family to reside in this quarter and I removed them 
temporarily to the Hotel Chatham. I have today taken 
an apartment for fifteen days in the immediate vicinity 
of my Consulate General hoping that the disturbance 
through which we are passing will have culminated by 
that time.** 

On May 26th: **Yesterday twenty^eight conflagrations 
in as many different portions of Paris threw up their 
lurid wings and hovered like so many fire demons over 
the devoted city. At the present moment rain is falling 
plenteously and the hand of the destroyer is stayed by 
the mercy of the Almighty. 

^he public and private property in the Consulate 
General has escaped destruction, although the building 
has suffered severely from a cross fire of obus, mitrail- 
leuses and chassepot balls, which has broken and pierced 
it above and below. I fear that a very extensive and 
unique collection of newspapers and journals which I 
have formed for historical purposes since the commence- 
ment of the war at great expense and infinite trouble 
has perished in an establishment not far distant where 
I sent it to be bound.** 



"I have made minute personal enquiries,** General 
Read continues, "and I cannot learn that an American 
has been injured. I have pushed my researches in all di- 
rections, visiting myself as many as I could reach. Dur- 
ing the greater portion of three days I was hemmed in 
by a continuous fire which made it iitipossible to do 
more than look after my countrymen in the immediate 
neighborhood, and this was accomplished only by run- 
ning great risks and encountering positive danger of the 
gravest character.** • 

*The name of General Read,** says the Galerie His- 
torique et Critique du Dix-Neuvieme Siecle^ published at 
Paris in 1872, **will remain associated in honor with the 
history of the war of 1870-71, and with that of the two 
sieges of Paris. Brave and generous, indefatigable as 
well as efficient, always ready to meet danger and assume 
responsibility, he was enabled by active and charitable 
deeds of well-doing to endear himself with a great num- 
ber of persons of all nationalities; adding sympathetic 
words to generous acts, he won especially an enduring 
place in the affections and appreciation of the French 
people.** (Translation.) 

Consul General Read was followed by a long suc- 
cession of Civil War veterans, the last of whom was the 
first and most distinguished of our **career officers** — 
Frank H. Mason. Though he came into the Service, of 
necessity, as a political appointee, he was never a spoils- 
man, and by the length of his service, his devotion to the 
public interest and his technical proficiency, he became 
the prototype of the latter-day Consul, and one of the 
most influential factors in bringing the Consular Service 
into its present form and standing. 

Clamor for Consular Posts 

The following extract from a letter of John Hay to 
Whitelaw Reid written November 13, 1898, shortiy after 
Hay had become Secretary of State, reveals the high 
regard in which Mason was held and the deplorable 
conditions which then prevailed in respect to appoint- 
ments in the Consular Service. Hay wrote: 

"My place here is horribly unpleasant. . . . The worst 
is the constant solicitations for office. . . . When I 
came to look at the Consular Service, I found that not 
only was every place filled before Judge Day left, but 
every vacancy which can possibly occur during my in- 
cumbency has been provided for by a memorandum on 
file. The other day the Consul at Berlin died. The 
President had made up his mind to promote Frank 
Mason— the best Consul in .the Service; but before the 
other man*s funeral, nearly every State in the Union had 
claimed the place by wire.** (Thayer: Life of John 
Hay, II: 191.) 
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GENEALOGY OF THE REGULATIONS 



(Continued from page 5) 
gap between the corpulent generations of the later day 
and the slim pamphlet forefather of Madison*s time. 
Under date of March 2, 1833, Andrew Jackson submitted 
'^for the consideration of the Senate a Report from the 
Secretary of State in relation to the consular establish- 
ment of the 'United States.** This report, signed by 
Edward Livingston, sets forth among other things that 
the American consular officers have **no rule prescribed 
by law to guide them in the delicate and important 
questions that are continually calling for their decision 
. . . Two or three meagre laws, and an equivocal ref- 
erence to the law of nations, with some usages of uncer- 
tain authority, and differing in different ports, being the 
only guides . . . officers most desirous of restraining 
themselves within the bounds of duty, and of doing all 
that it requires, know not how to conform to laws of 
which they are ignorant, whilst those of looser principles 
find in this uncertainty the means of vexatious extortion.** 

"I have thought it my duty,** Mr. Livingston concludes, 
^to prepare a set of instructions which might introduce 
order and uniformity into the system, and correct as 
many evils as could be done without legislation.** 

These instructions are printed in a booklet of 55 
pages, which embraces also the report above quoted, the 
acts of April 14, 1792, and February 28, 1803, and one or 
two miscellaneous documents. The instructions are di- 
vided into nine chapters and 51 articles or paragraphs. 
Chapter I is entitled: **0f the Duty of a Consul on his 
appointment before he enters on the exercise of his 
Official Duties,** while Chapter II deals with the **formal- 
ities to be observed by a Consul or Vice-Consul after 
entering upon the duties of his office.** In Chapter V, 
which sets forth **rule8 for the general conduct of Con- 
suls** we find this: 

**Art. 44. The Consuls are expected, once in three 
months at least, to write f» the department, if it be for 
no other purpose than that of apprising the department 
of their being at their respective posts. They are not 
required to write oftener, tmless in emergent cases, or 
where interest or business points out the propriety of 
more frequent communication.** 

The Seeds of Trade Reporting 

**In their correspondence,** this article continues, **they 
will note all events that bear upon the commerce of the 
country with the United States, and of our navigation, 
the establishment of new branches of industry in the 
extent of their consulate, and the increase and decline of 
those before established ; they will make such suggestions 
as, in their opinion, may lead to the increase of our 



commerce or navigation, and point out those which have 
a contrary effect, with the means that appear proper for 
avoiding them. Samples of manufactures, and specimens 
of produce which appear to be valuable articles either of 
expprt or import, if not generally known, should be 
sent . . . with the consular letters; . . . also, seeds of 
plants and grain which might be cultivated to advantage 
in the United States. In general, the duties of consular 
officers require an attention to whatever can promote the 
commerce and navigation of our country, as well as to 
the particular affairs of the individuals of our nation 
who may require the exercise of the consular function.** 

Between these "instructions** of 1833 and the ^'regula- 
tions** of 1855 comes a member of the collateral or 
"manual** branch of the Regulaiions family. So far as 
our inquisitive Consul is aware, it is the only consular 
manual of private authorship which has been published 
in the United States. It was brought out in 1849 by J. 
Sidney Henshaw, "late of the United States Navy, Coun- 
sellor at Law, etc.** 

"The importance of consulates early engaged the atten- 
tion of the legislators of the United Sutes,** says Mr. 
Henshaw in his preface, *^nd from time to time many 
laws, directly or indirectly relating thereto, have been 
enacted by them; but to this day no consolidated act nor 
system upon the subject has been adopted by this Gov- 
ernment, nor has any individual hitherto undertaken to 
collect and reduce into a compact form, the existing 
laws and regulations for the guidance of United States 
Consuls and those having business with them.** 

Manual Unofficially Apprtwed 

After paying his compliments to Mr. Livingston*8 in- 
structions of 1833, the author continues: "To supply this 
vant, until abler powers may be applied to the servi'*e, 
or a new system shall be adopted, this unpretending 
summary, which is but an enlargement of a portion of 
lectures upon International Law, delivered by order of 
the Navy Department to the jtmior officers of the Navy, 
is respectfully offered to those who may have aught to 
do with the consulates of the United States . . . The 
writer is authorized to state that the present distinguished 
Secretary of State (John M. Clayton), has unofficiaUy 
approved of this compend, after a careful perusal, and 
encouraged its completion by adding several important 
notes, and by supplying necessary documents of recent 
dates, and an impression of the consular seal.** 

The volume is in duodecimo siae. There are 130 pages 
of manual proper and 122 pages of appendix, embracing 
the texts of laws and orders of various kinds, a set of 
forms and a table "exhibiting** the distribution of Ameri- 
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can Consuls abroad and the emoluments of each ^com- 
pared with the salaries allowed to British Consuls at the 
same and other stations.*" The manual proper is divided 
into three parts: Part I, Institution of Consulates in 
general, and in the United States; Part II, Duties of 
United States Consulsy in relation to persons; Part III, 
Duties of United States Consuls, in relation to property; 
also their fees and prescribed formalities. 

Coming back to the main family line of official regu- 
lations, their development down to the scion of 1896 
is best traced in the following excerpt from Gaillard 
Hunt^s History of the Department of State, of which men- 
tion has already been made: 

^he first issue of the book was in 1855, when William 
L. Marcy was Secretary of State, and followed the Act 
of March 1, 1855, remodeling the Consular Service, this 
book being entitled General Instructions to the Consuls 
and Commercial Agents of the United States, Prepared 
under the Direction of the Department of State. The 
Act of August 18, 1856, provided for a second edition, 
which appeared in 1857, entitled Regulations Prescribed 
by the President for the Consular Officers of the United 



States. The next issue was in 1870, Hamilton Fish being 
Secretary of State; another was in 1874; another in 1881; 
another in 1888; the last in 1896. 

**The regulations are issued by the President in accord- 
ance with law and have the force of law. They are 
prepared chiefly in the Consular Bureau, but many hands 
enter into their composition. When a new edition is to 
be issued, they are sent to the White House for the 
President's approval, which is commonly given pro forma. 
When the copy for the edition of 1888 was sent to Presi- 
dent Cleveland for his signature, he kept it beyond the 
time occupied by the routine usual in such cases. Accord- 
ing to the report circulated, he read the regulations 
through before he approved them and declared he found 
them interesting.^ 

A Poetic Epitaph 

If the edition of 1896 is now to pass into the limbo of 
the historical, it will have a fitting epitaph in this poetic 
apostrophe from the pen of the much lamented Paul 
Nash, who died in London January 6, 1913, while Consul 
General at Budapest: 



Oh! noble book! how oft have I with patience read you through! 

In search of information how oft Fve opened you! 

How oft your columned index my fevered thumb has seen! 

How often have I ruthlessly upon you vent* my spleen! 

When first in virgin innocence you wandered o*er the seas. 
From Greenland's snow, from winding Po, from Tomsk, from Celebes, 
Came praises of your smirchless page; there was no blot nor mar. 
Till some one in the D. of S. begat a circular. 

Twas thus your downward course began. Your margins once so fair. 
Pestiferous corrections have sullied everywhere. 
Till with too much notation it really seems to me. 
Your pristine virtue all is gone — lost your lucidity. 

Your day is done. Do not repine. YouVe held us in your thrall; 
Your wonderful complexity has saved us one and all. 
Ere long upon some dusty shelf, your day of trouble past. 
Slowly you'll disintegrate — a problem to the last. 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel McAlpin 



The The Hotel 

Aristocrat of Convenience 

of HoUls and Comfort 



Mr. Consul: 

Naturally you are interested in the comfort and welfare of any 
foreigners you may know who are coming to New York. 

We, too, realize the special attention requisite to their comfort 
and stand ready to co-operate with you by giving special care and con- 
sideration to foreign guests you may send us. 

A letter of introduction to either of our hotels will be all that is 
necessary; or, if you wish, you may cable us collect making reserva- 
tion and giving name of steamer so that we may meet guests upx)n their 
arrival. 

It is our sincere desire to be of helpful service and we hope to have 
your co-operation. 

We maintain two European offices and reading rooms in the 
American Express Company building, 6 Haymarket, London, and 1 1 
Rue Scribe, Paris. Any of your friends traveling via these cities may 
perhaps find these offices a convenience. 



New York 

Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer. 
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Appropriations for Next Year 

Reorganization of the Legislative Machinery and the Need for Economy Made It a Bad Year for 
Appropriations; the Net Reduction Compared with 1921 is Thirty-two Thousand Dollars 



There has rarely been a more difficult legislative situa- 
tion as regards appropriations, than that which devel- 
oped in the third session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
which terminated on the 4th of March, 1921. The diffi- 
culties, however, were greatly lessened by the helpful 
attitude of the members of Congress who were especially 
charged with the conduct of the appropriation bill, and 
the effective support which the Service received from 
commercial organizations and the business community 
in general. The progress of the legislation was followed, 
in these circles, with an attention and an alertness for 
action which should deeply gratify the members of the 
Service as a substantial evidence of the appreciation 
which their commercial work has won in the United 
Sutes. 

The legislative difficulties encountered arose in large 
part from a fundamental alteration in the manner of 
handling appropriation bills in the House of Representa- 
tives. Appropriations for the support of the Department 
of State and of the Diplomatic and Consular Service are 
carried in two separate l^ills. Those for the Depart- 
ment proper are embraced in the Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial Appropriation Bill, which is handled by 
the Committee on Appropriations in the House, and by 
the Committee on Appropriations in the Senate. Those 
for Foreign Intercourse (Diplomatic and Consular), com- 
prising a separate measure, have heretofore been 
handled by the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the 
House, and by the Committee on Foieign Relations in 
the Senate. 

In the course of last year, with a view to providing for 
a budget system, all appropriating powers were taken 
away from the general committees of the House, and 
concentrated in the Committee on Appropriations. This 
new system having just been inaugurated, it thus hap- 
pened that for the first time the Diplomatic and Consular 
bill, making appropriations for the fiscal year 1921-22, 
went up for consideration before the 'Committee on 
Appropriations, instead of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in the House, and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in the Senate. 

In the House, Representative John Jacob Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, was transferred from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and made chairman of the following 
sub-conunittee which conducted the hearings and framed 
the bill: John Jacob Rogers, of Massachusetts (Chair- 
man); William S. Vare, of Pennsylvania; John A. 
Elston, of California; Thomas F. Smith, of New York; 
and John H. Small, of North Carolina. 



As the adjustment now stands in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the committees on general legislation have no 
jurisdiction over appropriations, and the Committee on 
Appropriations has no jurisdiction over matters of 
general legislation. All appropriations made by it must 
be based on pre-existing statutory authority in each case. 
As a number of the items which have been carried from 
year to year in the Diplomatic and Consular Bill have 
no basic statutory status (post allowance, for instance), 
such items might be knocked out of the bill on the floor 
of the House by any member who chose to raise a point 
of order, with a view of defending the jurisdiction of the 
committees on general legislation. Thus, in the parlia- 
mentary sense, there was a struggle between the general 
committees and the Conunittee on Appropriations. This 
fact prompted those in charge of the bill to conduct 
most searching hearings, keeping Mr. Carr, the Director 
of the Consular Service, under constant fire from Janu- 
ary 3 to January 15. [Extensive extracts from the hear- 
ings were printed in the February issue of the Bulletin.] 

This situation, taken in connection with the fact that 
the condition of the Treasury had prompted Congress 
to inaugurate a rigid policy of retrenchment, constituted 
an unfavorable atmosphere for Accomplishing those en- 
largements and readjustments demanded by the in- 
creased work of the Department of State and the foreign 
service as a result of war conditions. 

Estimates Called for Reorganization 

The estimates for the Department of State were for 
$1,593,680, as compared with $1,100,160 in 1920, it being 
contemplated that this additional amount would permit 
of a general reorganization in the Department as ex- 
plained in the letter of the Secretary of State published 
in the December issue of the Bulletin. The attitude of 
the Committee in regard to these proposals may be 
judged from the remarks of Mr. Wood, chairman of 
the sub-committee, on the first day of the hearings. 

Mr. Wood. Mr. Carr, I do not think there is any 
use of our wasting any time upon these proposed 
increases of salary. I do not think it would be the 
disposition of the committee or of the Congress or 
of the country to indulge in salary increases, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that it is proposed or 
suggested that there will be a reorganization of the 
governmental departments and also a reclassification 
of salaries from the top to the bottom. Therefore, I 
do not think we need waste any time in talking 
about increases in these salaries. What we want to 
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Principal Items in the Appropriations 

Appropriation 
for 1921 in 

rkniin-T diplomatic and Estimates for 

UBJfcCl consular, 1922 regular Appro- 

deficiency, and annual and priation 

Salaries of — other acts supplemental 1922 

Ambassadors $210,000 $245,000 $227,500 

Ministers, etc 339,000 363,000 583,500 

Charges d'affaires ad interim 50,000 50,000 50,000 

Secretaries in the Diplomatic Service 435,175 446,875 403,600 

Diplomatic and consular officers while receiving instructions and in transit. 65,000 65,000 65,000 

Clerks at embassies and legations 480,000 580,000 300,000 

Interpreters to embassies and legations 48,200 49,700 39,500 

Quarters for student interpreters at embassies 1,200 1,800 1,800 

Contingent expenses, foreign missions 900,000 1,250,000 800,000 

Transportation of diplomatic and consular officers in going to and returning 

from their posts 145,000 300,000 300,000 

Emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service 400,000 400,000 200,000 

Allowance to widows or heirs of diplomatic officers who die abroad 5,000 5,000 2,500 

Transporting remains of diplomatic and consular officers to their homes for in- 
terment 5,000 5,000 5,000 

Salaries of the Consular Service 2,009,500 2,009,500 1,909,500 

Expenses of consular inspectors 25,000 25,000 .. 25,000 

Salaries of consular assistants 75,425 75,425 35,000 

Post allowances to consular and diplomatic officers 600,000 800,000 250,000 

Allowances for clerk hire at United States consulates 1,200,000 1,800,000 1,400,000 

Salaries and expenses of interpreters and guards to consulates 103,700 103,700 103,700 

Relief and protection of American seamen 100,000 150,000 150,000 

Contingent expenses. United States consulates 1,000,000 1,500,000 1,000,000 

Legation buildings and grounds at San Salvador 11,000 11,000 

Purchase of embassy buildings and grounds, Paris, France 150,000 

Purchase of embassy, legation and consular buildings and grounds, elsewhere 300,000 

Expenses, Passport Control Act 400,000 1,000,000 600,000 

[The Bill, as finally passed, carried a total of $9,350,775.79, as compared with $9,383,537.91 for 1921.] 



know something about is the necessity for an in- 
crease in force or to see if we can not agree upon 
some arrangement whereby we can decrease the 
force. As I suggested a while ago, it seems to me 
that we ought to arrive at a point pretty soon where 
we can get on a normal basis and get away from the 
war proposition, which has occasioned your having 
three times as many clerks in your department as 
you had before the war. 
The final result of appropriations for the Department 
of State was a net decrease of $203,020 for the fiscal year 
19211922 as compared with 1920-1921. The principal 
changes in the items were as follows: 

The elimination of the position of Chief of Bureau, 
these officers hereafter to be designated as Officers to Aid 
in Important Drafting Work. 

The elimination of the passport bureaus at New York 
and San Francisco. 

A reduction of $127,500 in the lump sum appropriation 
for temporary employees. 

As regards the Diplomatic and Consular Bill, it was 
reported from the committee with a total decrease as 
compared with the appropriations for the current year 
of $826,887.12 and a total decrease as compared with the 
estimates submitted by the Department of $3,440,198.15. 



The final result, however, was more encouraging in that 
the bill as passed carries appropriations amounting to 
$9,350,775.79 for 1921-22, as compared with $9,383,537.91 
for 1920-21, making a net reduction of $32,762.12. It 
will be of interest to examine the principal items of the 
bill, as shown in the comparative table printed at the 
top of this page. 

Americajiization Among Clerks 

Since 1906 the appropriation for '*Clerk hire, foreign 
missions,'* has carried a provision that clerks paid there- 
from shall be American citizens, and since the Act of 
June 4, 1920, there has been a further stipulation that 
such clerks **6o far as practicable shall be appointed 
under Civil Service Rules and Regulations." As a 
further step in the Americanization of the clerjcal staff 
in the Diplomatic Service, the following provision was 
added to the item relating to ^'Contingent expenses, 
foreign missions," in the Act just passed: 

*TROVIDED, That no part of this sum appro- 
priated for contingent expenses, foreign missions, 
shall be expended for salaries or wages of persons 
not American citizens performing clerical services, 
whether officially designated as clerks or not, in any 
foreign mission." 
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Under the new travel regulations which went into 
effect on July 1, 1919, it has been found that the 
original appropriation of $145,000 was insufficient to meet 
the "actual and necessary expenses of transportation and 
subsistence of diplomatic and consular officers and 
clerks and their families and effects in going to 
and returning from their posts,^ and the amount has 
accordingly been increased for 1922 to $300,000, which 
is thought to be adequate. 

Relief for Consular Widows 

The present Ac^ carries two interesting appropriations 
in favor of Mrs. Anna Gale White, widow of Jay White, 
late Consul at Naples, Italy, and Mrs. Mary A. Higgins, 
widow of Edward Higgins, late Consul of Bahia, Brazil, 
the amount in each case being one yearns salary of the 
deceased husband. With the inclusion of these items, a 
substantial line of precedents has been established. It 
will be recalled that in the Act of March 4, 1919, a 
similar appropriation was made for Mrs. Natalie Sum- 
mers, widow of Maddin Summers, late Consul General at 
Moscow, Russia, and in the Act of June 4, 1920, the sum 
of $4,500 was appropriated for Mrs. Winifred T. 
Magelssen, widow of William C. Magelssen, late Consul 
at Melbourne, Australia. On the floor of the House, the 
following inquiry was made: 

Mr, Mann (of Illinois): Is it the policy now to 
pay the widow of a diplomatic or consular officer 
who dies in the Service a year's salary? 

Mr. Rogers: It is not the settled policy. The 
gratuity, if you care to call it that, has been reserved 
for cases of real want, established in the given case. 
I am advised by the Department of State and through 
personal friends of the widow in this particular case, 
that really straitened circumstances exist. 
Heretofore, an appropriation has been made annually 
for transporting remains of "diplomatic and consular 
officers to their homes for interment.** In the present 
Act, the provision is made to include clerks. This is 
an excellent and very necessary extension of its appli- 
cation, in view of the number of American clerks now 
being sent to the field. 

Several very constructive steps were taken towards 
the purchase of embassy, legation and consular build- 
ings and grounds. It will be recalled that under the 
Lowden Act of February 17, 1911, authority was given 
the Secretary of State whenever appropriations were 
made for that purpose, to purchase such buildings and 
grounds not to exceed $500,000 in any one year, nor 
$150,000 in any one place. The present Act carries an 
appropriation of $11,000 for grading and completing the 
grounds of the legation building recently purchased at 
San Salvador. It also appropriates $150,000 for the 
purchase of an embassy building and grounds at Paris. 
Authority is granted the President to accept on behalf 



of the United States Government from Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan the gift of his excellent residence at 13-14 Princes 
Gate, London, as a residence for the Ambassador. 

Furthermore, the President was given a general 
authorization in his discretion to accept on behalf of 
the United States unconditional gifts of land, buildings, 
furniture and furnishings for the use of diplomatic and 
consular offices and residences. 

The sum of $300,000 was appropriated for the purchase 
of embassy, legation and consular buildings and grounds 
at Rome, Brussels, Berlin, Christiania, Athens, Belgrade, 
Bucharest, Prague, Monrovia, Vienna, Budapest, Canton, 
Hankow and Amoy. The Secretary of State was author- 
ized, with the approval of a commission, to use the 
foreign credits of the United States Government for the 
purchase of such buildings at the places named. The 
commission is composed of the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The first-named official is the 
chairman of the commission. It is hoped that this very 
promising step may provide means for initiating a 
general policy looking to the housing of our foreign 
service under the Lowden Act, which has not in itself 
been productive of the results originally desired. 
Hard Sledding for Post Allowances 

The post allowance appropriation fared somewhat 
badly. The original estimate was for $800,000, it being 
intended according to the explanation given by Mr. Carr 
to extend its application in the Service to the higher 
ranking diplomatic and consular officers, and especially 
those chiefs of missions whose salaries are inadequate. 
The House Committee on Appropriations did not feel 
that the present conditions of exchange and the cost of 
living generally justified the general use of post allow- 
ances and reduced the amount to $250,000. On the floor 
of the House opposition developed to the item and it 
was knocked out of the Bill on a point of order. The 
Senate Committee restored the item at $500,000, but as 
there was a lack of agreement in conference, the matter 
was taken back to the House, where the sum originally 
carried in the Bill, $250,000, was decided upon, the 
Senate agreeing to this amount. 

Control of Immigration 

The question of immigration restriction was widely 
discussed in connection with passport visa control 
throughout the entire session of the Congress. Mr. 
Johnson, chairman of the Committee on Immigration in 
the House, introduced, and the House passed, a bill for 
the temporary suspension of all immigration with certain 
exceptions, pending the enactment of permanent legisla- 
( Continued on page 15) 
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Reorganization in Prospect 

With the Kind Permission of the Independent, the Bulletin Reprints Herewith an Article Con- 
tributed to a Recent Issue of that Weekly by Wilbur J. Carr, Director of the Consulat 
Service, Dealing with Possible Changes in the Foreign Service 



The need for re-organization of our foreign service 
exists quite independently of the adoption of any par- 
ticular foreign policy. The economy of the world has 
been upset and the United States is in an unprece- 
dented international situation. We have a money debt 
owing to us from foreign governments of nearly ten 
billions of dollars, which is three times the total of our 
own national debt in 1914. We find ourselves suddenly 
in the possession of a large merchant marine, much of it 
Government-owned, touching at all the ports of the 
world. The flow of immigration, setting in anew with 
great volume, connects us as by a human bridge with 
all the countries of Europe. Our foreign trade has 
grown to vast proportions, while the development of our 
manufacturing resources in excess of home requirements 
makes imperative the maintenance of foreign markets for 
our goods, in the face of competition from nations 
struggling desperately for economic survival. 

Obviously the need is ever present for a foreign serv- 
ice capable of executing the policies chosen. It must be 
a service capable as well of safeguarding the interests of 
the nation and of citizens abroad, and alert to keep the 
responsible officers of the Government at home informed 
promptly and accurately of foreign developments. 

It is plain that no personnel or machinery adjusted to 
these demands as they existed before the war will suffice 
much longer without extension and reorganization. Since 
many of the new problems in our foreign relations are 
economic, the demand for an improvement in the 
means of dealing with them has naturally come most 
definitely and persistently from the business community. 
It is, however, a matter of no less concern to all sections 
of the population. So vital to the national interest has 
the conduct of our foreign intercourse grown to be that 
the maintenance of proper instrumentalities for con- 
ducting it affects the bread and butter of the whole 
people. 

The active interest of Congress has been manifested in 
a request from the House of Representatives for an in- 
vestigation, by the Bureau of Efficiency, of all the 
foreign trade promotion work of the Government. The 
findings of the Bureau were submitted early this year 
(1920) and printed as House Document No. 650. The 
Senate, also, has required from the heads of executive 
departments, by a resolution of October 3, 1919, detailed 
statements covering the character, amount and estimated 
cost of work carried on under their authority and having 
any relation to the foreign commerce of the United 
Sutes. 
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One reason for these investigations is the increasing 
multiplicity of agents of various executive departments 
operating in foreign countries. Aside from the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service, maintained under the 
Department of State, the Department of Commerce 
maintains commercial attaches, attached to our embas- 
sies and legations in the more important foreign capitals, 
and from time to time sends abroad special agents or 
trade commissioners to investigate particular aspects of 
the foreign trade situation. In addition, the Treasury 
Department, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Shipping Board each have foreign agents of their own. 

In replying to the inquiry of the Senate the Secretary 
of State expressed the hope that the various activities of 
the Government abroad might be brought ^^to a correct 
focus in the Department of State.** ^By this suggestion 
I do not desire,** the Secretary said, **to leave the im- 
pression that the Department of State is in any wise 
grasping or that there is a tendency on its part to usurp 
the functions or absorb the work of other departments; 
it is seeking their aid rather than coveting their author- 
ity. ... As the Department of State must inevitably 
direct the foreign policy of the Government, it is desired 
to utilize to the fullest extent the agencies of all other 
departments. By such means alone would it be possible 
to reach a maximum of efficiency in the broad domain 
of our foreign relations. The old cumbersome methods, 
with their duplications, their lack of conmion authority, 
and their individual operations, ought to be abandoned.** 

^There can be no clear-cut commercial policy carried 
out by separate bodies that do not interfunction,** wrote 
the Secretary of Commerce in reply to the Senate in- 
quiry. "Any industrial organization composed as is the 
commercial organization of the Government would fail, 
for the seeds of decay are planted in the very separate- 
ness of the component parts.** 

A Practical Beginning 

A practical beginning has been made toward the co- 
ordination which both Secretaries bespeak. Early in 1919 
the Secretary of State addressed a communication to the 
heads of all other executive departments, boards and 
commissions dealing directly or indirectly with questions 
of foreign trade, inviting each to designate a liaison 
officer to spend one or more days each week in the 
office of the Foreign Trade Adviser of the Department 
of State. It was suggested that these liaison officers 
would constitute a more or less informal inter-depart- 
( Continued on page 14) 
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The Department announces that the following named 
men passed the consular entrance examination of Janu- 
ary 24th last: Donald F. Bigelow of St. Paul, Minn; 
John J. Ewart of East Orange, N. J.; Samuel J. Fletcher 
of Kittery Point, Me.; Charles I. Graham of Evanston, 
111.; Leonard N. Green of Detroit, Minn.; Charles H. 
Heisler of Milford, Del.; Robert D. Longyear of Brook- 
line, Mass.; Hugh C. McCarthy of Helena, Mont.; Wil- • 
Ham F. Nason of Brockton, Mass.; Robert R. Patterson 
of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Sydney B. Redecker of Brooklyn; 
Walter S. Reineck of Fremont, O.; Fred R. Robinson 
of Swampscott, Mass.; Edwin F. Stanton of Los Angeles, 
Cal.; George A. Townsend of Baltimore; and James R. 
Wilkinson of Madison, Wis. 



Ralph J. Totten, Consul General at large, has returned 
from a leave of absence spent at his home in Nashville 
and hunting and fishing in Florida. He will leave in a 
few days for a brief inspection trip in Mexico. Other 
officers who have called recently at the Department 
include John A. Ray, Consul at Lourcnc Marques, East 
Africa; Max D. Kirjassoff, Consul at Dairen, Manchuria; 
William J. Yerby, Consul at Dakar, Senegal; Stillman W. 
Eells, Consul at Nairobi, British East Africa; James S. 
Benedict, Consul at St. John's, Newfoundland; John R. 
Bradley, Consul at Bluefields, Nicaragua; Richard T. 
Wood, Vice Consul at Manchester, England. 



Robert D. Murphy, Vice Consul of career, of Mil- 
waukee, and Miss Mildred Taylor of St. Louis, were 
united in marriage on Thursday, March 3d last, at high 
noon, by Father Thomas at Saint Patrick's Cathedral, 
Washington, in the presence of a few intimate friends 
and relatives of the bride and groom. A delightfully 
appointed wedding breakfast with covers for sixteen was 
served, following the ceremony, at Wardman Park Hotel, 
where the assembled guests wished the young couple 
every happiness. Mr. and Mrs. Murphy, amid showers 
of rice, boarded the Congressional Limited for New 
York, Lake Placid and Montreal. Upon their return 
from their honeymoon Mr. Murphy will undergo the 
usual month's instruction period in the Department be- 
fore being assigned to a post. The Bulletin lakes this 
opportunity to congratulate him and extends a hearty 
welcome to his entry into the Consular Service. 



The nuptial ceremony of Vice Consul Ralph A. Boem- 
stein and Miss Myra E. Dickey, both of Washington, 
D. C, was celebrated in the presence of relatives and 



close friends at the home of the groom, by the Rev. 
John J. Quealy at 8 o'clock in the evening on March 7, 
1921. Mr. Boemstein, formerly Vice Consul and clerk 
at Barbados, British West Indies, will sail with his bride 
on the S.S. ^Cretic," March 15th, to Naples, proceeding 
then to his new post at Rome. The Bulletin wishes them 
bon voyage and godspeed on this delightful wedding trip. 



Recently announced assignments of officers of the grade 
of Consul General include that of Nathaniel B. Stewart 
to Barcelona, Alban G. Snyder to Christiana, Ernest L. 
Harris to Singapore, Alphonse Gaulin to Rio de Janiero 
and John Ball Osborne to Genoa. Mr. Stewart was 
previously assigned to Mexico City but did not proceed 
to that post. He has been on duty in the Department tor 
nearly a year, assisting the Director of the Consular 
Service with various matters. Mr. Snyder is replaced at 
Singapore . by Mr. Harris, who has been on leave since 
the completion of his arduous duties in Siberia, and 
replaces at Christiana Mr. Osborne. No announcement 
has been made as yet concerning Marseilles, which Mr. 
Gaulin leaves after twelve years' continuous service at 
this one post. 



John F. Jewell is suffering somewhat in health after 
three years of continuous service at tropical Batavia. 
He has been ordered to the United States and his place 
at Batavia will be taken by Henry P. Starrett, who is 
replaced at Adelaide by Henry H. Balch. Mr. Balch 
returned recently from Asuncion and has had a brief 
tour of duty in the Department. Parker W. Buhrman 
goes from Ceiba to Soerabaya; Arthur C. Frost, from 
Barranquilla to Guatemala; Arminius T. Haeberle, from 
a detail at Rio de Janiero to take charge at Sydney, 
Australia; and Edward J. Norton from Sydney to Callao- 
Lima. John W. Dye has been detailed to Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, and Benjamin F. Chase has been assigned to 
Trondhjem in the place of Milo A. Jewett, whose death 
is noted elsewhere in this issue. Harry Campbell, now 
in the Department, has been assigned to Asuncion. Mon- 
nett B. Davis of Colorado, newly appointed Consul of 
Class VII, has been assigned to Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa. J. Preston Doughten has been assigned to duty 
in the Department. James H. Goodier has been tem- 
porarily detailed to Kingston, Canada. 



Austin C. Alden, Consular Assistant detailed to the 
Department, has been appointed Vice Consul at St. 
Michael's. Other changes among Consular Assistants 
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indiide the appointment of Howard A. Bowman as Vice 
Consul at Danzig, where he was already detailed; Her- 
bert S. Bursley, lately Vice Consul at Dublin, appointed 
Vice Consul at Sofia; and C. Luther Swaim, now in 
the Department, appointed Vice Consul at Dublin. 
David C. Berger has been appointed Vice Consul at 
Changsha temporarily and Walter A. Adams has been 
assigned as Vice Consul at that posL Norwood F. 
Allman has been appointed Vice Consul and Interpreter 
at Shanghai. Harman L. Broomall has been promoted 
from Student Interpreter and appointed Vice Consul 
and Interpreter at Yokohoma. William W. Corcoran, 
Vice Consul, has been detailed temporarily to Madras 
from Calcutta. Harvey T. Goodier, temporarily at 
Dairen as Vice Consul and Interpreter, has been reap- 
pointed Vice Consul and Interpreter at Yokohoma. 



The following changes have been announced among 
subordinate officers: Gilson C. Blake, now Vice Consul 
and clerk Newcastle, New South Wales, transferred to 
be Vice Consul and clerk, Adelaide; Roy E. B. Bower, 
now clerk Southampton, appointed Vice Consul there; 
John F. Claffey, now Vice Consul and clerk Dublin, 
transferred to be Vice Consul and clerk London; Walter 
T. Costello, now clerk Melbourne, transferred to be 
Vice Consul and clerk Sydney; David Donaldson, now 
Vice Consul and clerk Hamilton, Ontario; John F. Fee- 
ney, now clerk Paris, appointed Vice Consul there; 
Ernest T. Hodge, now clerk Bergen, appointed Vice 
Consul there; Percy G. Kemp, now Vice Consul and 
clerk Malaga, transferred to be Vice Consul and clerk 
Cadiz; F. Maclin Marrow, now clerk Gibraltar, appointed 
Vice Consul there; Claude R. Michels, now Vice Consul 
and clerk Hamilton, Ontario, transferred to be Vice 
Consul and clerk Santiago de Cuba; Wayne O. Mitchell, 
now clerk Colombo, appointed Vice Consul there; 
Charles E. B. Payne, now clerk London, Ontario, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul there; Brigg A. Perkins, now clerk 
Budapest, appointed Vice Consul and clerk Belgrade; 
William T. Pelbrough, formerly clerk Tacna, appointed 
Vice Consul and clerk at Arica; Harry W. Pascoe, clerk 
Torreon, appointed Vice Consul there; John B. Sawyer, 
Vice Consul and clerk Shanghai, appointed Vice Consul 
and clerk Hongkong temporarily; H. S. Miller, clerk 
Hongkong, appointed Vice Consul there; Verne G. 
Staten, clerk Hongkong, appointed Vice Consul there; 
George G. Fuller, Vice Consul and clerk Copenhagen, 



appointed Vice Consul and clerk Trondhjem tempo- 
rarily; Marion De Tar, clerk Palermo, appointed Vice 
Consul there; Ralph A. Boernstein, Vice Consul and 
clerk Barbados, appointed Vice Consul and clerk Rome; 
Hernan C. Vogenitz, Vice Consul and clerk Habana, 
appointed Vice Consul and clerk Lisbon; William A. 
Smale, Vice Consul and clerk Nogales, appointed Vice 
Consul and clerk Habana; Alexander W. MacKenzie 
appointed honorary Vice Consul Trinidad temporarily. 



Hoffman Philip, Minister of the United States to Co- 
lombia, has returned temporarily to Washington under 
instructions from the State Department for the purpose 
of providing the Department with information on affairs 
in Colombia and to assist in matters relating to the 
Colombian treaty. 



**I am greatly obliged to you,** writes a Consul in 
South America, ^for the fullness of explanation fur- 
nished in the December number of the American Con- 
sular Bulletin in answer to some questions of mine.** 
Who is the next man with a question? The question 
box is always open. Don*t forget that communications 
of all kinds respecting the Bulletin and its contents are 
to be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Con- 
sular Association, in care of the Department of State, 
and not directly to the publisher in New York. 



The Mine Force of the United States Atlantic Fleet, 
commanded by Captain H. E. Lackey, and comprising 
the U.S.S. **San Francisco," flagship, .the mine-layer de- 
stroyers, "Murray,** "Mahan** and "Lark,** and the mine- 
sweeper "Mallard,** visited Port of Spain, Trinidad, from 
February Ist to 6th. Consul Henry D. Baker reports 
that the visit was a success in every way, due to the 
excellent behavior of the crews and the cordial and 
tactful bearing of the officers. Baseball games between 
the teams of the various ships took place each after- 
noon. During a trip to the asphalt lake of the New 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Company the wireless telephone 
was demonstrated for the first time in Trinidad. Be- 
fore the close of the visit Consul Baker received word 
that one of the ships of the Asphalt Company was 
aground on the Venezuelan coast with a broken pro- 
pellor. At Mr. Baker's suggestion. Captain Lackey had 
the distressed vessel towed into Port of Spain by two 
of the destroyers under his command. 
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Editor and Publisher J. W. Young 

TIFFIN BUILDING, LONG ISLAND CITY 
NEW YORK 

The American Consular Bulletin is published in cooperation 
with the American Consular Association, which is an unofficial 
and voluntary association embracing most of the members of the 
Consular Service of the United States. The Association dis- 
tributes the Bulletin to its members, and it is also open to private 
subscription in the United States at the rate of $1.50 a year, or 
15 cents a copy, payable to the publisher. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinions respecting the proper discharge of their 
functions, and to keep them in touch with business and adminis- 
trative developments which are of moment to them; and (2) to 
disseminate information respecting the work of the Consular 
Service among interested persons tn the United States, including 
business men and others having interests abroad, and young men 
who may be considering the Consular Service as a career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendential nature, especially such 
as might be aimed to influence legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative action with respect to the Consular Service, or the 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 

MR. HUGHES AND HIS AIDES 

On the- morning of March 5th, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Governor of New York for two terms. Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 1910-1916, and 
Republican candidate for President in the latter year, 
took the oath of office as Secretary of State and entered 
at once upon the active discharge of his duties. Two 
days later Henry Prather Fletcher qualified as Under 
Secretary of State. 

By his appointment as Under Secretary, Mr. Fletcher 
continues a diplomatic career begun nearly twenty years 
ago as Secretary of the American Legation at Habanna. 
From 1903 to 1905 he served as Second Secretary at 
Peking and from 1905 to 1907 as Secretary at Lisbon. 
He then returned to Peking, serving as First Secretary 
and at times as Charge d'Affaires until the end of 1909, 
when he was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary to Chile. He was appointed Ambas- 
sador to Chile in 1914 and to Mexico in 1916, resigning 
the latter post a year ago February. 

Fred Morris Dearing has been appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. He returns to the Foreign Service after 
an interim of a little more than four years, during which 
time he has been prominently connected with the Ameri- 
can International Corporation. Mr. Dearing entered the 
Diplomatic Service in 1906 as Second Secretary of the 
Legation at Habanna. In 1907 he went to Peking as 
Second Secretary and two years later returned to Habanna 
as Secretary. The following year, after a short tour in 



London, he was appointed Secretary of Embassy at Mex- 
ico City. He served as Assistant Chief of the Division 
of Latin-American Affairs during 1911, went then to 
Brussels, in 1914 to Madrid and in 1916 to Petrograd, 
where he served as Counselor of Embassy, until his de- 
tachment from the Service to enter business. 

Mr. Adee, now completing his 35th year in that office, 
continues as Second Assistant Secretary, and Mr. Carr, 
now nearing his 30th year with the Department, con- 
tinues — the Service will be most gratified to learn — in 
the position. Director of the Consular Service, which was 
created for him twelve years ago. 

The new Third Assistant Secretary is Robert Woods 
Bliss, lately Secretary of Class I in the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice and Chief of the Division of Western European 
Affairs. Mr. Bliss entered the Foreign Service as Consul 
at Venice in 1903. He became Second Secretary of the 
Embassy at Petrograd in the following year and Secre- 
tary of the Legation at Brussels in 1907. In 1909 he was 
transferred to Buenos Aires as Secretary of Legation. 
He became Secretary of Embassy at Paris in 1912, being 
assigned as Counselor in 1916. From September to No- 
vember, 1918, he was Charge d^Affaires at The Hague. 
He returned then to Paris as Counselor and served in 
that capacity until after the conclusion of the Peace 
Conference. 

The Service will be gratified and encouraged by . Mr. 
Hughes* selection, for his chief aides, of men of experi- 
ence and service background. The wisdom of this course 
was made evident at once by the ready understanding 
and vigor with which these officers took up their re- 
spective tasks. 

AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 

The Bulletin begins with this issue the publication 
of an article, generously contributed by Consul General 
Ravndal, on the origin of the consular institution, ^his 
question,^* writes Mr. Ravndal, ^has been the subject of 
an inquiry on my part extending over a period of some 
fifteen years. ... I have discovered no study of this 
question, in the English language, since the publication 
in 1813 of Consul General D. B. Warden's On the Origin, 
Nature^ Progress and Influence of Consular Establish- 
ments. [Warden was American Consul General at Paris 
from 1808 to 1814.] This treatise, while interesting, is 
naturally crude and in various essential particulars in- 
correct. Many manuscripts have been discovered since 
1813 in Italian and other libraries throwing new light 
on the matter at issue.^ It is possible that a more ex- 
tensive treatise, covering in detail the matters of which 
the present article tells the main story, will be pub- 
lished soon over Consul General Ravndal's name. Mr. 
RavndaPs colleagues will welcome his scholarly account 
of the origin of the service of which they are now a 
living part. 
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Extensive Passport Forgeries 

Passport and Visa Frauds Now Being Perpetrated Extend from Paris to Warsaw and Ramify to 
Practically All of the Countries of Europe — Visas in Five Minutes 



Consul Harry A. McBride, now Chief of the Visa 
Offire of the Department of State, reports that due to the 
excellent initiative and laudable efforts of many Consular 
Officers in Europe, the Department is in possession of 
complete details concerning systems of forging passports 
and visas in many European countries. These forgeries 
have greatly complicated the inmiigration problem con- 
fronting the United States. The passport and visa 
frauds now being perpetrated extend from Paris to 
Warsaw and ramify to practically all the countries of 
Europe. The principal centers of the illicit industry are 
in Poland, Italy and Greece. 

It will be of interest to Consular Officers to know that 
the Department has detailed Consul Shelby F. Strother 
at Ellis Island for the purpose of assisting in combatting 



these frauds and that other agents of the Department 
are also working upon this matter in the United States, 
under the direction of the Visa Office. 

During the period from February 10 to February 28, 
1921, 91 aliens were discovered at Ellis Island endea- 
voring to enter the United States with false visas. All are 
being held for immediate deportation. Of the number, 
48 fraudulent visas came from Rome and Naples, 34 from 
Warsaw, and nine from Athens. 

The rubber stamp used for visa work has been cleverly 
duplicated, and a counterfeit dry seal, not so difficult of 
detection, is being used in many cases. The American 
fee stamps, especially the $10 fee stamp, have been coun- 
terfeited. The imitations are not good but clever enough 
to pass muster unless compared closely with the original 



AMERICAN CONSULATE AT VENICE 

Morning Scene, Furnished by Consul James B. Young, Showing Expectant Immigrants Waiting to Make Their Visa 

Applications, in Order to Quit the Canals of Venice for the Promise of America, 
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ones. Recently a fraudulent $9 fee stamp has been 
discovered — an excellent imitation and much more dif- 
ficult to detect. 

The greatest number of fraudulent visas detected dur- 
ing any one day at Ellis Island was 26, and this took 
place on Washington's Birthday. 

Visas in Five Minutes 

The London Daily Mail of February 10, 1921, prints 
the following: 

Following the statement of a correspondent in 
yesterday's Daily Mail that he got his visa at the 
British Passport Office in 10 minutes and at the 
Belgium Consulate in four minutes, the United 
States Passport Office, Cavendish Square, W., chal- 
lenges any of the passport offices to beat its 
record. 



**We can get Britiah-bom people throvgh in five 
minutes, and have done it when strings of them 
have been waiting,** said an official to a Daiiy 
Mail representative yesterday. **Where there have 
been delays it has been due to knotty problems 
concerned with Russians or other people from 
Eastern Europe. 

^AU our applicants go through in a straight 
line, so that we eliminate that greatest of all time- 
wasters — trudging along passages for every stage 
of the examination. 

"^We have a good inside staff. The English girls 
we employ are about as good in speed and ef- 
ficiency as the American men. They know how 
to hustle.** 



SHIPWRECK OF CONSULAR INSPECTOR 



Robert Frazer, Jr., Consul General at Large, was ship- 
wrecked while inspecting consular offices in Central 
America during January last and after a thrilling ex- 
perience came off with his life only. 

In order to reach a group of small offices on the north 
coast of Honduras, Mr. Frazer arranged for passage on a 
schooner which had been chartered by two Englishmen 
for a voyage to the east coast of Nicaragua. Regular 
means of transportation to the ports which Mr. Frazer had 
to reach in the performance of his official duty was alto- 
gether lacking. 

It became evident, when the schooner set sail about 
noon, January 12th, that it was in every way inadequately 
conditioned for a sea voyage. There was only one life 
preserver on board and no barometer, and the sails were 
old and the spars patched. The only member of the 
crew who had any knowledge of sailing was the captain, 
who later averred that, had it not been for the assistance 
given by Mr. Frazer and the two charterers of the 
schooner, it must have foundered the first night out. 

About midnight, after leaving Puerto Barrios, a stiff 
breeze coming up, the mainsail gaff bpoke in a place 
where it had been patched. It became difficult to control 
the vessel, and, when the wind dropped about daylight, 
it was found to have blown a long way westward and 
to be not far from Punta Gorda, Hoqdiira^s. During the 
morning the schooner made that port and lay outside 
all day while the gaff was repaired. 

At four the following morning, the wind being light 
and favorable, sail was again set for Puerto Cortes. 
Favorable sailing continued until four in the morning 
of the 15th, when without warning, in the intense dark- 
ness of the night, one of the sudden, fierce "northers" 
for which this region is noted, broke upon the schooner. 



Within five minutes the weather changed from a prac- 
tical calm to a fierce gale. The jibs and staysail were 
immediately blown to shreds and the vessel became 
uncontrollable. 

The fore and mainsails still holding, the vessel lay 
into the wind but dragged slowly backward and on to a 
lee coast. Every expedient was tried. The vessel could 
not be brought about. An anchor which was put out 
dragged on the sandy bottom. Finally, at eight in the 
morning the schooner struck bottom some two hundred 
feet off a sandy beach. Through the smoother water in 
the lee of the vessel all hands succeeded in swimming 
ashore, despite the surf and powerful undertow. Had the 
vessel struck on a rocky part of the coast, it is certain 
that none of the ship*s company would have survived. 

Ashore in underclothes and pajamas, Mr. Frazer and 
his companions found themselves near a little hamlet five 
miles southwest of the town of Omoa, which is in turn 
about nine miles southwest of Puerto Cortes. The natives 
supplied food and such garments as they had, which were 
very few. A meal-sack about his shoulders provided 
Mr. Frazer with nearly the only protection he had 
against the cold of the ^norther,** while they trudged 
the five miles to Omoa. 

During the late afternoon some of the sailors were 
able to return on board the schooner and retrieve such 
personal effects of the passengers as had not been washed 
away. The schooner broke up during the night. 

Mr. Frazer reported the affair to the Department from 
Puerto Cortes under date of January 18. He does not 
mention in the despatch having suffered in health. He 
lost, however, practically everything he had with him in 
the way of clothes and outfit. 
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Origin of the Consular Institution 

By G. Bie Ravndal 



There was no pattern in existence in ancient times, nor 
in the Middle Ages, after which the subsequent consular 
institution could be modelled. The latter grew out of 
the increased foreign trade and shipping relations which 
necessitated the creation in the seaports of the west of 
consuls de mer, consuls des marchands, archiconsuls, mu- 
nicipal magistrates whose chief official business it was 
to adjudicate commercial and maritime disputes. In 
consequence consular courts gradually became instituted. 
They were established in Pisa, Amalfi, Messina, Venice 
and other Mediterranean seaports for use in those states 
during the 11th and 12th centuries, more or less simul- 
taneously with the development of the maritime code 
entitled Consolato del Mare, which in turn was the off- 
spring of the Tables of Amalfi^ and, as claimed by David 
J. Hill {A History of American Diplomacy ^ New York, 
1905), the first example of international law (employing 
the term in a limited sense to signify law on certain 
definite subjects which was common to many states). 
Having signally manifested its usefulness at home, this 
consular institution naturally became transplanted into 
foreign ports. 

Some writers commit the error of confounding the 
consulats de mer, which were domestic institutions, with 
the consulates established in foreign lands. The former, 
beside exercising jurisdiction under admiralty and com- 
mercial law (like the Aldermen's courts of the later 
Hanseatic League), were further authorized to regulate 
all matters of trade and transportation, including the 
negotiation of commercial treatises, and participated 
otherwise in the national government. On the other 
hand, the consulate abroad was a consulat de mer, as 
found at home, transferred in modified form to some 
foreign port and presided over by an agent of the home 
government whose duty primarily was that of a mag- 
istrate over his nationals and otherwise that of an of- 
ficial representative of the mother country and the pro- 
tector of its citizens among whom he was stationed. 

It is doubtful whether any such functionary had been 
known prior to the Crusades. From antiquity down 
through the Middle Ages, in spite of the universally 
accepted principle of exclusiveness forbidding all fusion, 
all friendship, all intercourse with foreigners, nations 
intermingled within certain restrictions, and their respec- 
tive settlers abroad preserving the laws and institutions 
which they had carried with them from home, were gov- 
erned by special judges, often of their own nationality 
and often of their own choice. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that such judges had ever been delegated by the 
home authority to act as its agents in colonies or com- 
munities of its nationals abroad. 



G. BIE RAVNDAL 

American Consul General at Constantinople since 1910 
and lately American Commissioner There 



The "proxenos" of the ancient Greeks (even today the 
Greek word for Consul is proxenos) was a consular of- 
ficial but not a principal consular officer, i. e., a consul 
missus. In his own country, of which he was a notable 
citizen, he voluntarily undertook to care for the inter- 
ests of a foreign country or nation. Such "foreign na- 
tions" most frequently were other independent Greek 
cities. Sentiments of liberality or ambitious vanity would 
prompt the head of a rich family of a Greek common- 
wealth to receive hospitably and pay sedulous attention 
to visitors (strangers, i. e., enemies, these terms in those 
days being identical) from some other Greek republic. 
Traditions of such generous friendship, continued by son 
and grandson, sometimes for -generations, would con- 
stitute a sort of tacit contract between the foreign state 
and the particular family in question. Ultimately, the 
foreign government would decide to bestow upon the 
then living representatives of the family a special token 
of gratitude; honors and titles by which he was publicly 
recognized in a representative capacity. This probably 
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was the origin of the proxenial institution which gradu- 
ally became fixed and regulated by law. 

Tissot claims that the proxenial institution eventually 
prevailed in all Greek cities and cities of Greek origin. 
^From Naples to Rhodes, from Cyrene to the Bosphorus, 
its existence has been proven, and not only in the 
flourishing ports of Italy, Sicily, Hellas, Thessaly, Mace- 
donia, Thrace, Crimea and the Archipelago, in the opu- 
lent cities of Ionia and Asia Minor, but also in the most 
obscure villages of Laconia and the mountains of Arcadia, 
Phocis and Epirus. Greek commonwealths sustained 
proxenoi in Taranto, Rome, Cyrene, Carthage, Sidon, all 
through Phoenicia, and the testimony of Xenophon au- 
thorizes us to believe that the proxenial institution pene- 
trated into the barbarian states of the coasts of the 
Black Sea." 

It does not appear, however, that Sidon, Carthage or 
other nations outside the Greek world were represented 
by proxenoi, or anything like them, in cities or states of 
Greece. Such representation probably existed but must 
have possessed a private, not a public and official char- 
acter. Cicero relates that the citizens of Syracuse be- 
stowed the proxenial dignity, under the name of hospUium 
publicum, upon Lucius TuUius, brother of the orator. 

Under Roman influence, the title of proxenos, even 
in Hellenic circles, gave way to that of benefactor or 
patron. Rome, as the sole and indisputable mistress of 
the world, directing affairs practically everywhere through 
Roman magistrates, felt no urgent need of proxenoi, and 
the system of patron and client, which succeeded the 
proxenial institution, was largely a private contrivance 
lacking the cardinal features of the Greek approach, how- 
ever vague and fumbling, to an international rule of 
conduct. 

Neither in the system of patron and client, nor in the 
institution of the praetores peregrini, appointed to dis- 
pense justice among strangers in Rome and between 
citizens and strangers according to jus gentium, do we 
discern any essential elements foreshadowing the con- 
sular service. It may be argued that this jus gentium, 
which served as a foundation for the later law of nations, 
contributed to bringing about the conditions which pro- 
duced the consular institution. But it is vain to attempt 
direct comparisons between the praetores peregrini of the 
Romans and the modern consuls. The former were 
Roman judges and did not represent any foreign nation 
or any group of foreign nations. 

During the Roman period it was usually the rule for a 
Roman colony to be governed by a deputy from Rome 
itself; but there is evidence to show that in many cases 
he was charged to administer justice in accordance with 
the customs of the people over whom he had jurisdiction. 
It is reasonable to suppose that he would send reporls 
home to the praetor peregrinus as to the customs and 
forms of judicature prevailing among the communities 



under him, and that such forms would be a valuable con- 
tribution to the law formulated by such praetor pere- 
grinus out of which there ultimately grew, alongside the 
development of Roman civil law, the philosophical sys- 
tem of law which eventually became **Aequitas.** Never- 
theless, it is true that these magistrates never had the 
precise characteristics of a consul in the modem sense. 

Consulate Possibly of Arab Origin 

Possibly the kadis who governed Arab colonies in 
Constantinople, Bombay, Canton and similar outlandish 
centres, may have been designated by contemporaneous 
sultans or even khalifs and have been possessed of an 
official, representative character. But while it is fair to 
assume that the Arabs probably were the first nation to 
make use of what is now known as the consular insti- 
tution, no records appear available at the present time to 
clinch this argument. 

Depping, certainly no mean authority, declares that 
"^the Orientals probably had consuls (consuh de mar- 
chands etr angers) before the Europeans.** In support 
of the theory, he relates that **about the year 720 of our 
era, there was an admiralty court in operation in the 
port of Canfou which port was frequented by Arabs, and, 
at the time of the Yuan or Mongols in China, there was 
similarly established, according to Chinese records, a 
tribunal of commerce charged with adjudicating differ- 
ences arising between merchants arriving by sea to dis- 
pose of their cargoes in that port. In the 9th century, 
a Mohammedan was installed there by the emperor of 
China as judge between those who professed Islam: all 
Moslems who came to Canfou were judged by him, in 
their controversies, according to the Islamic law. It is, 
therefore, evident that in the 9th century the Arab mer- 
chants had in China a consul of tlieir nation or at least 
of their religion." 

Such consul if appointed by the emperor was, however, 
not strictly a consul unless his appointment was by a 
mere exequatur. Depping does not say that this *VonsuP 
had been appointed by the khalif and suggests that the 
selection was made by the emperor of China, which 
admission would seem to render futile the entire argu- 
ment. It is doubted that the kadi in question was desig- 
nated by the Chinese government, and it seems more 
likely, in the light of Chine3e records which have become 
accessible since Depping*s day, that the Arabs chose him 
themselves from among their own number. But, at any 
rnte, no evidence has been presented proving that the 
kadi had been delegated by the khalif, and so we are 
constrained to look elsewhere for possible proof of the 
existence of Arab consuls. 

Gregori^s assertion, alluded to by Mortreuil, thai the 
first consulates were founded in North Africa by the 
Arabs of Sicily, has not been proven and probably may 
be set aside. It is conceivable that the Arabs of North 
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Africa maintained consular judges of their own in South 
Italian cities, such as Salerno, Amalfi, Naples and Gaeta, 
where not only Arab merchants but even Arab pirates 
were welcomed in virtue of existing treaties of friend- 
ship, if not of alliance. 

It is more likely, however, that the Arabs of Spain 
may have led the way in the matter of consular repre- 
sentation. During the reign of Abdul Rahman III (912- 
961), the Spanish Arabs are known to have sustained 
extensive commercial relations. Chasdai, the khaliPs 
Jewish secretary, wrote to the king of the Chazzars: 
"... We see merchants from foreign lands and islands, 
especially from Egypt and still more distant regions, 
coming in throngs to our country; they bring aroma, 
jewels and other costly wares for the great and mighty 
amongst us, but also all other merchandise which our 
people require from Egypt,** 

Abdulfeda tells of merchant vessels that sailed from 
Arab Spain to Egypt and the Levant. 

"In the days of their prosperity," says John William 
Draper in his History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe, **the Spanish Arabs maintained a merchant 
marine of more than a thousand ships. They had fac- 
tories and consuls on the Tanais. With Constantinople 
alone they maintained a great trade; it ramified from 
the Black Sea and East Mediterranean into the interior 
of Asia, it reached the ports of India and China, and ex- 
tended along the African coast as far as Madagascar. 
Even in these commercial affairs, the singular genius of 
the Jew and Arab shines forth. In the midst of the 10th 
century when Europe was about in the same condition 
that Caffraria is now, enlightened Moors, like Abdul 
Cassem, were writing treatises on the principles of trade." 

We are not told, unfortunately, on what authority Dr. 
Draper bases his statement that the Arabs of Spain sent 
consuls to the Sea of Azof. It stands to reason, however, 
and may be perfectly true. 

Development in the Italian Cities 

Altogether too little is known about the commercial 
relations of the Saracens. When we read in the biog- 
raphy of Countess Mathilde of Tuscany by Donizo how 
the pious author is scandalized by the presence in Pisa, 
obviously prior to the Crusades, of "heathens, Turks, 
Libyans, Parthians and black Chaldeans," who carried 
on trade and traffic in that teeming port, our traditional 
conceptions of the intercourse between votaries of Christ 
and votaries of Mohammed inevitably suffer a shock, and 
nolens volens we feel impelled to modify our views. 
Reliable ancient chroniclers inform us that in the 10th 
century the Arabs of Spain had a trading post in Venice. 
Somewhat later, the Turks obtained a street in that 
city of which a large edifice remained until modern 
times under the name of the Fonduk of the Turks. 



In the absence of definite proof to the contrary we are 
obliged, however, to conclude that the first consuls 
(consuls d^outre mer or consuls a Vetranger as distinct 
from consuls de mer, consuls des nuwchands, who were 
home officials) originated in the Italian city republics 
more or less simultaneously with the earlier Crusades. 

The modem consular institution sprang from three 
principal sources of parentage: (1) The ancient "fac- 
tories" or fonduks and the principles of international 
inteiVourse represented by them as exemplified in the 
capitulations; (2) the admiralty and commercial courts 
of Amalfi, Pisa and Messina which under the appellation 
of consulats de mer were ushered in by the 11th century; 
(3) the Frank codex, called the Assises de Jerusalem, a 
body of law which incorporated the principles common 
to several states and was accepted by the Franks of the 
Holy Land, and which exercised considerable influence 
upon the organization of the earliest consulates, i. e^ 
those in Syria, especially as regards the application of 
their judicial powers. 

(To be continued) 



THE EARLIEST DIPLOMATS 

From Alexander W. Weddell 
While Consul General at Athens I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of visiting the ancient cemetery, now within the 
confines of the city of Athens, known as the Cerameicus. 
From this cemetery in classic times led a road, bordered 
by tombs of the illustrious dead, to a garden called the 
Academy, Plato^s favorite haunt, by the banks of the 
Ilissus. 

The cemetery of the Cerameicus has a special interest, 
because in it still stands what is perhaps the earliest 
monument in the world erected to representatives of a 
foreign power. A grave stele to be found therein marks 
the tomb of Thersandros and Similos, who were envoys 
sent by their native country, Corcyra (the modern Corfu), 
to represent their government at Athens. 

The date of erection of this stele is uncertain, but 
inasmuch as Corcyra became one of the causes of the 
Peloponnesian War, it is possible that it was set up 
prior to the outbreak of that struggle in 431 B. C. 
. Below is a free translation of the inscription appearing 
on the stone in question, for which I am indebted to an 
Athenian friend: 
Here lie entombed in mother earth Thersandros and 

SimiloSj 
Good men who are sorely missed in their fatherland, 

Corcyra; 
As envoys they came, but by evil chance they met their 

death. 
And Athen's sons with public funeral buried them. 
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(Continued from- page 5) 
mental board or weekly conference. This would elimi- 
nate duplication of effort, expedite the handling of mat- 
ters calling for inter-departmental consultation, and har- 
monize the work of the various governmental agencies 
in Washington in economic matters. 

The suggestion was adopted. The Economic Liaison 
Committee, as it has come to be called, has met every 
Wednesday morning since March 26, 1919. It has proved 
a success. To expedite the exchange of information, the 
members of the committee have been made the reci- 
pients for their respective departments of the consular 
and diplomatic economic reports referred to them by the 
Department of State. They interchange manuscript ma- 
terial in frequent informal conferences among them- 
selves. They have eliminated much duplication of work 
through a system of monthly reports by which the 
developments and work in connection with foreign trade 
of each of the sixteen bodies represented on the com- 
mittee are presented briefly before the regular weekly 
meetings. These reports are mimeographed and circu- 
lated among the responsible executive heads in each 
department. By means of sub-committees, the main 
committee investigates particular problems arising in 
our foreign relations on the economic side. The con- 
clusions and recommendations appended to the reports 
of these sub-committees are always presented in alterna- 
tive form, unless no differences of opinion have been 
discoverable. The findings of the committees are not 
binding on the executive heads, but plainly cannot be 
without a very considerable influence. 

Reorganization of State Department 

A full development of the liaison or "interlocking" 
system among the several executive departments active 
in the foreign field could probably best be accomplished 
in connection with a reorganization of the Department 
of State. Definite plans for such reorganization have 
not yet been discussed in Congress, but a good deal of 
informal consideration has been given. It is expected 
that such measures as are eventually determined upon 
will provide in a definite way for a system of inter- 
locking, especially with the Department of Commerce, 
such as will represent the best possible development of 
what the Economic Liaison Committee is now carrying on 
informally in so successful and practical a manner. 

A reorganization of the Department of Stale would 
also of necessity take account of the greatly increased 
impoilance of the economic factor in international 
relations. The demarcation between the political and 
economic in diplomacy has been much broken down. 
Rarely before has the attention of governments been 
so thoroughly engrossed by essentially economic prob- 
lems. Never before has the diplomatist, in addition to 



political acumen and knowledge of general affairs, had 
such need for business training and sagacity. 

The emergence of the economic as the dominant factor 
in international relations will inevitably affect also the 
reorganization of the Diplomatic and Consular Service, 
which is the field branch of our foreign service, just as 
the Department of State is the directing and administra- 
tive branch at home. The Diplomatic Service consists 
of forty missions at the capitals of as many countries. 
The Consular Service, more widely disseminated, com- 
prises some three hundred offices situated in the chief 
commercial cities of the world outside of the United 
States. 

The work of the two services, though distinct, is closely 
related and sometimes overlapping. The Consular Serv- 
ice gives its attention more especially to business prob- 
lems and its personnel is drafted more noticeably from 
men who have had business training and experience. 
Political affairs are entrusted to the diplomatic branch 
and it alone has the representative character, official 
intercourse between governments being conducted by the 
diplomatic missions. 

Amalgamation of Two Services Proposed 

In a bill introduced by Representative Rogers of Mas- 
sachusetts and now before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, provision is made for the amalgamation 
of the diplomatic and consular branches into a service 
to be known as the Foreign Service of the United States. 
Officers would be ajlpointed to grades in the Foreign 
Service. Their grade in the Foreign Service would deter- 
mine their relative rank within the service and their 
salaries. For service abroad the titles established by 
international law would of necessity be retained. An 
officer, having been appointed in the constitutional 
manner a Foreign Service Officer of a certain grade, 
would then be assigned by the Secretary of State as a 
Vice Consul, Consul or Consul General, as a Secretary 
of Legation or Embassy, Counsellor or Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, according to his age and experience and his 
particular aptitude for one sort of work or another. 
Free interchangeability would be attained in this way 
and the business experience and ecenomic knowledge of 
consular officers would be made available for direct use 
in diplomacy, while foreign service officers making 
diplomacy their primary pursuit might round out their 
knowledge and experience on the economic side by a 
more intimate association with consular work. 

An outstanding problem in the reorganization of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service is to assure a personnel 
which will be adequate in number, character and train- 
ing. The Rogers bill aims to do away with the present 
system of inadequate compensation to diplomatic offi- 
cers, which has had the shockingly un-American effect 
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of limiting the career strictly to men of private fortune. 
It seeks to have the grade of Minister Plenipotentiary 
filled by promotion from the lower grades of the service 
instead of from outside political life, as has been the 
chief practice heretofore. Not only would tliis result 
in improved technical training among these high and 
responsible officials, but by opening an adequate vista of 
promotion it would make the foreign service career 
more attractive to the kind of young talent which it is 
desired to draw into it. The diplomatic career, as such, 
ceases now with the grade of Counsellor of Embassy. 

The Rogers bill provides also for the appointment of 
foreign service pupils, within the age limits of 18 and 
30, who would pursue prescribed courses of study at 
designated universities for three or more years, at the 
expense of the Government, and upon proper qualifica- 
tion would be admitted to the lowest rank of the service 
under contract to serve at least five years. 

The Diplomatic and Consular Service suffers a serious 
detriment in the absence of any system of age retire- 
ment on pay such as is provided for the Army and 
Navy. Young men are thereby discouraged from entering 
it. Those who do come in and have not large private 
means of their own are frequently stinted in the per- 
formance of their representative functions by an effort 
to provide for old age out of an inadequate current 
salary. The majority of the large number of officers who 
have resigned from the service during the past two 
years have done so because of their inability to nuike 
even modest provision for their families from the com- 
pensation now paid. Moreover the service suffers 
because superannuated officers cannot decently be re- 
moved from active duty with no provision for their 
subsequent maintenance. 

The writer does not attempt to forecast the measures 
which may eventually be found most expedient. Re- 
organization will have to concern itself, first, with co- 
ordination of the work of the several executive depart- 
ments active in the foreign field, and secondly with 
changes in the Department of State and the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service. The interest of Congress is 
aroused and more effective readjustments through legis- 
lation are a possibility. 



Statistics prepared in the Office of the Foreign Trade 
Adviser reveal that during the month of February last a 
total of 4,124 commercial letters and 3,377 trade reports 
were received from consular officers. The trade reports 
included 18 reports of foreign business men about to 
visit the United States, 1,909 World Trade Directory re- 
ports, 68 trade opportunities, 95 confidential reports and 
522 so-called series reports, or reports in reply to cir- 
cular instructions. Of the remaining 765 reports, 617 
were classed as available for publication and 148 as not 
available for publication. 



NECROLOGY 

Milo A. Jewett 

Milo A. Jewett died at his post, Trondhjem, Norway, 
February 25th last, of paralysis of the heart. The Depart- 
ment had received word of his illness only on the day 
that his death occurred. Vice Consul Fuller was at 
once ordered to Trondhjem to carry on the work of the 
office. 

Mrs. Jewett was with her husband at the time of his 
death. She accompanies the remains to the United 
States. Interment will be at Newbury, Vermont. 

Mr. Jewett was a member of the Consular Service for 
nearly thirty years. His first appointment, March 29, 
1892, was to Sivas, Turkey, in which city he had been 
born of missionary parents 35 years before. Mr. Je\yett 
was educated in the United States. He graduated from 
Harvard, with the degree of M. D., in 1881. He practiced 
medicine and for ten years was assistant superintendent 
of Danvers Insane Asylum. 

After his appointment as Consul at Sivas, Mr. Jewett 
served with the international commission to investigate 
Sassouan massacres. In 1905 he was appointed Consul 
at Trebizond, and in 1911 Consul at Kehl, Germany. He 
was promoted to be a Consul of Class VI in March, 
1915, and in the fall of 1917 was assigned to Trondhjem. 

(Continued from page 4) 
tion. The Senate substituted for the House Bill a meas- 
ure introduced by Senator Dillingham, providing for a 
restriction of immigration to 5 per cent of the immi- 
grants of a particular nationality resident in this country. 
The House accepted this substitute, reducing the per- 
centage to three instead of five. In this form the Bill 
was passed, but failed to receive the President's signa- 
ture and therefore did not become law. 

The Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Act car- 
ries an appropriation of $600,000 for the expenses of 
regulating the entry of aliens into the United States and 
continues in force the provisions of the Act of May 22, 
1918, in so far as they relate to requiring passports and 
visas from aliens seeking to come to the United States. 
The status of passport control, therefore, is virtually the 
same as that under which the Service has been operating 
for the past year. 

With a change of administration and the many pressing 
matters before the Congress, the situation during its last 
session was not favorable to the consideration of any 
measures of general legislation relating to the improve- 
ment of the Consular Service, and therefore, such im- 
provements in organization as may have been contem- 
plated by the Congress were necessarily deferred until 
the convening of the Sixty-seventh Congress, in the extra 
session which will doubtless be called in the month of 
April.— T. L. 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel McAlpin 



The The Hotel 

Aristocrat of Convenience 

of Hotels and Comfort 



Mr. Consul: 

Naturally you are interested in the comfort and welfare of any 
foreigners you may know who are coming to New York. 

We, too, realize the special attention requisite to their comfort 
and stand ready to co-operate with you by giving special care and con- 
sideration to foreign guests you may send us. 

A letter of introduction to either of our hotels will be all that is 
necessary; or, if you wish, you may cable us collect making reserva- 
tion and giving name of steamer so that we may meet guests upon their 
arrival. 

It is our sincere desire to be of helpful service and we hope to have 
your co-operation. 

We maintain two European offices and reading rooms in the 
American Express Company building, 6 Haymarket, London, and 1 1 
Rue Scribe, Paris. Any of your friends traveling via these cities may 
perhaps find these offices a convenience. 

New York 

Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer, 
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Foreign Service Cnanges World Wide 

Reorganisation is in progress among ike foreign services of all the important world powers. This is a mUural im:ideHt of 
the struggle for economic survival which has followed war's destruction. Among remedial factors which are mostly likely to 
readjust and stabilise national economy are dependable sources of cheap raw materials abroad and foreign markets for the 
products of home industry. Governments feel, therefore, more keenly than ever before the vital need for supporting the trade 
and other enterprises of their citizens in foreign lands. They recognise that the chief and indispensable instrumentality to this 
end is an efficient foreign service. 

It is natural in this situation that the changes accomplished or proposed should have common characteristics. They are all 
designed to produce "bnsiness results." They tend to remove the remaining vestiges of what might be called the monarchical 
tradition in diplomacy. They emphasise the "economic," and merge it with the political, to such a degree that in a number of 
foreign office reorganisations any distinction on this ground has been entirely lost sight of. 

Consul H. O. Williams has prepared the following summary view of the progress of reorganisation in the chief countries 
of the world. 



The reorganization of the British Foreign Service 
began actively in 1917 with the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. The need had been felt for 
more eflfective governmental support of private enter- 
prise abroad. Conflicts of jurisdiction had arisen be- 
tween the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade, which 
had theretofore been the chief instrumentalities in this 
field. [The Board of Trade corresponds approximately 
to the Department of Commerce in the American Gov- 
ernment.] There were conflicting views as to whether 
the control of foreign trade promotion should be given 
entirely to the Foreign Office, or entirely to the Board 
of Trade. The creation of the Department of Overseas 
Trade was a compromise. 

The new department, or bureau, as it would be more 
likely called in the United States, was given control 
and direction of the commercial intelligence work of 
the Consular Service and of the new so-called Commer- 
cial Diplomatic Service. It was made to depend jointly 
from the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade, its 
chief officer occupying a position as "Under Secretary" 
in each of these two principal executive departments. 

This subordinate and rather ill-defined situation of 
the new Department created difficulties from the start. 
Its first head. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, resigned chiefly 
on this account. Subsequently, the Department has been 
less in the public eye, and has shown a tendency — a 
number of observers report — to come more and more 
under the influence of the Foreign Office, and operate as 
an adjunct thereto in the control and direction of the 
trade work of the consuls and of the '^commercial diplo- 
mats." 

The Commercial Diplomatic Service, after the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, is the most outstanding fea- 
ture of the British reorganization as it has been devel- 
oped up to the present. This service consists of two 
grades of officers: commercial counselors, and com- 
mercial secretaries, the latter in turn being of three 
rank — first, second and third. These officers are attached 
to the diplomatic missions, and serve to organize and 
coordinate the commercial activity of the consuls, and 
to centralize the results of such activity. 

The importance which is attached to these positions 
is revealed by a perusal of the emoluments provided. 



These are set out in the accompanying table, which 
shows also, as of undoubted interest, the salaries and 
allowances now made to British consular officers. Pounds 
sterling have been converted at the rate of $5.00 to 
the pound. 

It must be borne in mind that the British Consular 
Service provides also a complete system of pensioning, 
or age retirement on pay, a feature which is completely 
lacking in the American Consular Service. 

A third striking change which has been made in the 
British Foreign Service is the removal of property quali- 
fications for entrance to the diplomatic branch. Candi- 
dates were formerly required to possess a private income 
of at least £400. This requirement is no longer made, 
and the salary schedule has been so adjusted as to make 
it possible for men of little private means to serve their 
nation as diplomats, provided they have the other essen- 
tial qualifications. The Foreign Office and the Diplo- 
matic Service have been amalgamated, providing for 
the interchange of service at home and service abroad. 
Nor is it any longer necessary for a candidate to have 
a prior nomination by the Secretary of State before 
being permitted to take the competitive examinations. 
There is, however, a Selective Board, which passes on 
a candidate's personal fitness beyond that of having 
intelligence enough to pass the written tests. The cleri- 
cal staffs of the diplomatic missions have been increased, 
so that the neophytic diplomats are relieved from much 
of the routine that used to form the major part of their 
activities. 

New entrance requirements have also been established 
for the Consular Service, and appointments have been 
resumed after an intermission of several years due to 
to the war. The new requirements are as follows: (a) 
candidates must be between 22 and 26 years of age; (b) 
they must be native-bom British subjects (i. e., bom 
within the United Kingdom or one of the self-governing 
Dominions), of parents also born within the same re- 
stricted territory, except under unusual circumstances, 
when special permission may be granted by the Foreign 
Secretary; (c) they must have served in the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Forces, or have some good reason for 
not having this qualification; (d) their education must 
have been continuous up to the age of 17, or up to the 
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New RcUes of Compensation in British Foreign Service 
Commercial Diplomatic Service 

Representation Rent Total 

Grade of Officer Basic Salary Alloivance Allotoance Emoluments 

Counselor $8,500 lUOO lUSO HUSO 

Secretary : 

Class 1 6,000 1,500 1,250 8,750 

Class II 4,000 500 1,000 5,500 

Class III 3,000 500 500 4,000 

Consular Service 

Inspectors General S6,000$7,000 $2,000 $1,250 $9,250-$l0^50 

Consuls General 6,000-7,000 1,500-2,000 1,250 8,750-10,250 

Consuls 4,000. 5,000 1,250 1,000 6,250- 7,250 

Vice Consuls 1,500- 3,000 500-750 5001,000 2,500- 4,750 



time of enlistment; (e) they must be physically able 
to serve in any climate; (f) they must have a knowledge 
of French. 

Reorganization in France 

Within the last two years the whole foreign service 
system of France has been reorganized, particularly with 
respect to commercial work. The National Office of 
Foreign Commerce, formerly a semi-official bureau in 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, has been offi- 
cially recognized, and two new offices have been created, 
those of commercial attache and commercial agent 
(agent commercial). Salaries of consular and diplomatic 
officers have been increased, and the periods of service 
prerequisite to promotion from one grade to another 
slightly lengthened. 

The National Office of Foreign Commerce was estab- 
lished in 1898, under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris, and has proved to be such a success- 
ful institution that it has been officially recognized, as 
stated above, and its organization and functioning pro- 
vided for by legislation. It serves as a direct medium 
of communication between French merchants and manu- 
facturers on one hand, and the foreign markets on the 
other: communication with^ the foreign markets, of 
course, being secured by the diplomatic, consular, and 
commercial officers of the Republic stationed abroad. 
The Council of Administration, which, under the super- 
vision of the Minister of Commerce, controls its activ- 
ities, is composed of nineteen members, one of whom 
is the President of the Paris Chamber of Commerce. 
The other eighteen are appointed by the Senate, the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Assembly of the Presidents of 
Chambers of Commerce, and the Minister of Commerce, 
each appointing body having a fixed quota to supply. 
This broad distribution of the appointment of the mem- 
bership of the Administrative Council results in a body 
of men of widely varied experience and interests. 



The organic law of the National Office of Foreign 
Commerce provides for a personnel of 26, with the pos- 
sibility of the appointment of auxiliary assistants. At 
present the personnel of the office numbers sixty. The 
names of the bureaus maintained give an idea of the kind 
and scope of work done — Bureau of Commercial Infor- 
mation, of Customs and Transportation Service, of Con- 
tracts, of Foreign Purchase, of Information for Travelers, 
of Commercial Standing of Foreign Firms, and of Offices. 

The last named bureau is a central office and agency 
for the various commercial offices maintained in foreign 
countries for the purpose of exhibiting to the merchants 
of those countries samples of French products and manu- 
factures. It is planned to subdivide the Bureau of 
Offices geographically, having such subordinates divisions 
as Anglo-Saxon; Latin, German and Scandinavian; Slav; 
Far East. 

The inequalities of foreign exchange have necessitated 
large increases in the salaries of diplomatic and consular 
officers. It is worth remarking that in the French Foreign 
Service, as in the British, the emoluments are of different 
kinds: the basic salary; the post allowance; and the 
allowance for living, depending upon the size of the 
officer^s family. 

In France the diplomatic and consular services have 
been brought into thorough coordination, that is, 
the same examination gives access to either service, the 
candidate electing to enter as a diplomatic attache or as 
a consular assistant (consul suppleant) . The two services 
coalesce again in the office of minister of the second 
class, this office being filled by the promotion of either 
consuls general or of diplomatic counselors. 

If an officer is fortunate enough to secure promotion, 
in each case, after the minimum period of service in 
each grade, it will take 15 years for him to progress from 
the office of attache to minister of the second class, and 
16 years to cover the stage between consular assistant 
and the same goal. 
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The French Government has announced a competitive 
examination for entrance into the Foreign Service to be 
held this month. A study of the requirements impresses 
one with the fact that a higher grade of scholastic prep- 
aration is necessary to enter the French service than the 
American. The examinations, too, are quite a bit 
^stiffer**; the examination in international law is five 
hours long; that on the history of diplomacy, six hours; 
and the one in economic geography, Ave hours. In the 
oral examination the following plan is followed: the 
candidate is given a question (drawn by lot) and allowed 
forty-five minutes to prepare his answer, which must 
be given in ten minutes. One must receive 78 per cent 
in the written examination in order to be eligible for 
the oral. A very interesting feature of the examination 
plan is that candidates are to be kept in Paris on proba- 
tion for two months (from March till May) in order 
that the authorities may determine who may be permitted 
to take the written examinations. 

The writer of these lines can not help wondering 
where he and some of his friends among the American 
consuls would have been, if the American system were 
like the French! 

Service Interchange in Belgium 

Belgium, which has always boasted a well-organized 
Foreign Service, in preparing for the commercial race 
of the next decades, has made some very interesting 
changes in the vehicle upon which she depends to win 
a favorable place in that contest. 

Following the example of her big sister on the west 
sbe has amalgamated, since August, 1920, the diplomatic 
and consular branches of the service, and provided for 
the interchange of officers between the two. 

The grade of student consul (eleve consul) has been 
revived. These young officers will spend one year in 
practical association with industry and commerce, and 
one year in the offices of the central administration, after 
which they are eligible to appointment as consular 
attaches to some consular office abroad. 

The office or grade of consular attache is itself a new 
one. It is intermediate between the grade of student 
consul and that of vice consul. A minimum service of 
two years is required in this grade before an officer is 
eligible for promotion to the grade of vice consul. 

The reorganization of the service was accomplished as 
the result of a recommendation of a commission of 
business men and officers of the service. The commission 
is to be a permanent one and serve in an advisory 
capacity. Definite provisions for its composition and 
duties are yet to be made. 

In keeping with a present-day tendency which may 
be noted in several foreign governments, commercial 
and political affairs will be handled by the same bureau 
of the Foreign Office in Belgium. The work will be 
divided geographically. There will be six divisions: 



Eastern Europe; Southern Europe; Northern Europe; 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand; Asia and the Dutch 
Indies; and America. 

Reform Demanded in Gernuuiy 

What is Germany doing? Little material is as yet 
available concerning the newly organized Foreign Service 
of the German Republic. From the little news that has 
come through we glean the following: 

In the first place, owing to the devaluation of the mark, 
the cost of maintaining diplomatic and consular officers 
abroad is almost prohibitive. Consequently, their num- 
bers have been decimated, only a small portion of the 
foreign representation of Germany being retained. In 
order to meet, in some degree, the added expense of 
the service, consular fees have been greatly increased. 

There seems to be a wide-spread demand for the re- 
organization of the service. Possibly, as a result of the 
disappearance of the monarchical form of government, 
there is a demand that diplomats be chosen by open 
competition, and not be taken exclusively from the 
aristocracy, as has been the case. An address has been 
delivered to the Berlin government as the united action 
of one hundred of the most important firms of Hamburg 
engaged in foreign trade, demanding the reform of the 
consular and diplomatic services. 

It is reported that hereafter political and commercial 
activities of the German Foreign Service are to be amal- 
gamated, and that the distribution of work among the 
bureaus will be geographical ,and not according to con- 
tent. 

Bonuses for Trade Efficiency 
Brazil has a regulation that every consular officer 
abroad may have six months leave every four years, and 
that he must return home to Brazil at that time. Another 
rule is that every officer must have served at least one 
year in one of the less desirable posts before being eli- 
gible to promotion. The most remarkable innovation of 
the Brazilian system is, however, the provision for a 
bonus for consuls, over and above their salaries, depend- 
ing upon the increase in Brazilian exports to the consuPs 
district. 

Denmark intends to publish a semi-monthly journal to 
be known as the Journal of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. It will contain matters of interest gleaned from 
the reports of officers serving abroad. 

In Norway also there has been an amalgamation of the 
consular and diplomatic branches of the Foreign Service. 
In order to secure intelligent young men to service as 
attaches to the Norwegian embassies and legations, the 
government has provided scholarships. The recipients 
of these scholarships will give part of their time to the 
work of the diplomatic missions, and will be able to do 
some study at foreign universities. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Ideas Exchanged 



Officers Contribute Helpful Suggestions Concerning Consular Procedure Which They Have 

Worked Out in Practice 



Consul James B. Stewart writes from Chihuahua that 
he has adopted the practice of writing a ***form* com- 
mercial letter, varying in certain details,** to American 
firms after the personal visit at the consulate of their 
representatives. The firm is notified, by means of this 
letter, that the situation affecting its particular class 
of goods was discussed with the traveling representative, 
and that the representative was given all needful assist- 
ance, as well as a ^^general information sheet** relating 
to the district. 

'*The letter has not yet failed," writes Mr. Stewart, 
**to bring appreciative reply from the firm, which, by 
the way, receives an object lesson of the value to it •f 
the Consular Service, even when it has its own repre- 
sentative abroad.** 

Mr. Stewart points out that the letter also affords a 
permanent record of tbe interview, and is included at 
the end of the quarter in the Summary of Business 
report as a commercial letter sent. 

Under date of March 16th last, the Department wrote 
Mr. Stewart: **You are advised that the Department has 
no objection to your sending letters to the home offices 
of American companies whose salesmen have occasion 
to call at the consulate. In fact, it is believed that 
interest in the services rendered by consular officers in 
trade promotion work can be stimulated in this manner. 
Such letters should, of course, be transmitted through 
the Department, in accordance with section 14 of General 
Instruction No. 453.** 

Warnings in Visa Control 
James Armstrong, Consul assigned to the London Con- 
sulate General, furnishes these comments on the conduct 
of alien visa control at that office: 

To care for cases of alien visa applicants who are 
excludable under the provisions of the immigration laws, 
but who insist, nevertheless, on the visa of their pass- 
ports, a printed "warning** has been adopted. This 
reads as follows: 

WARNING 

Notice to 

now residing at 

and having applied for a passport visa to proceed 
to the United States: 

You are hereby advised -that the provisions of Sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Law of the United States 
apply to your own case and render you liable to 
exclusion and deportation after arrival in an Amer- 
can port. If, after consultation with the Steamship 
Company from which transportation is sought, you 



are prepared to assume the serious risks involved, 
a visa will be granted on the specific understanding 
that it does not guarantee the right to enter the 
United States, and that you and the Transportation 
Company accept full responsibility, having been 
warned of the special applicability of section 3 of 
the immigration law to your case. 
American Consulate-General, 

London, 1921. 

London, 1921. 

To be signed by Transportation Company. 

The undersigned are aware that the above-named 
person has been warned that he is liable to be de- 
ported if landed in the United States and accepts 
the risk arising fk-om transporting said individual. 



The use of printed warnings at this Consulate General 
was duly authorized by the Department of State under 
date of December 28, 1920. The issuance of the warn- 
ings has been a success, as the steamship companies 
refuse to accept responsibility. 

It is possible that an applicant who has been "warned** 
may, if active, proceed to another consulate and obtain 
a visa there, before this office has received the regular 
visa refusal notice. The Consulate General has, there- 
fore, adopted an indication to other consulates, which 
takes the form of a rubber stamp, as follows: 

American Consulate-General, 
London, England. 

APPLICATION PENDING 

fl.OO paid Fee stamp 

Fee No and date. 

This is impressed upon the applicant's passport with 
the canceled one dollar fee stamp. If an alien presents 
a passport so marked at another consulate, action is 
suspended until the office of original application is 
communicated with. 

In cases where an applicant shows evidence of bad 
health, he is given a sealed envelope containing a form 
letter addressed to the examining physician, requesting 
a specific answer to those questions involving health 
which are raised in Section 3 of the Immigration Act. 
This form letter is returned direct by the physician to 
the Consulate-General. 

All doubtful visa cases are submitted to a committee, 
composed of the Consul General and other of the Con- 
suls not directly engaged in visa work, who are able 
to render judgment, not influenced favorably or un- 
favorably by personal contact with the applicant. 
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Wesley Frost retired March 29th as Acting Foreign Trade 
Adviser of the Department of State and sailed on April 
19th for his new post, Marseilles, where he will succeed 
Consul General Gaulin, transferred to Rio de Janiero. 
There was a consular luncheon in Mr. Frost's honor 
on the 8th, when he was presented with a silver cigarette 
case by his consular colleagues in Washington. Many 
nice things were said, as will be reported at length in 
the next issue of the Bulletin. 



Entrance examinations for the Consular Service will 
be held in Washington during the week of June 27lh 
next, and for the Diplomatic Service during the week of 
July 11th. 



Officers calling recently at the Department include 
Soren Listoe, former Consul General at Rotterdam; F. 
F. Mahin, Consul at Amsterdam ; E. H. Dennison, Consul 
at Quebec; North Winship, Consul at Milan; Ross Hazel- 
tine, former Consul at Bahia Blanca; H. D. Baker, Con- 
sul at Trinidad; W. J. Grace, Consul at Sheffield; G. R. 
Taggart, Consul at London, Ontario; J. B. Milner, Con- 
sul at Niagara Falls; W. C. Burdett, Consul at Ense- 
nada; S. H. Wiley, Consul at Oporto; John R. Bradley, 
Consul at Bluefields; Carlton Hurst, Vice Consul at 
Cadiz; A. T. Burri, Vice Consul at ConsUntinople ; 
H. K. Travers, Vice Consul at Naples; Maynard B. 
Barnes, Vice Consul at Patras. 



The Senate has confirmed the appointment of Myron 
T. Herrick as Ambassador to France, and of George 
Harvey to Great Britain. Peter Augustus Jay, who has 
been a member of the Diplomatic Service since 1902, has 
been appointed Minister to Roumania. 



Sheldon Whitehouse has been detached from the Divi- 
sion of Western European Affairs in the Department and 
assigned as senior Counselor of the Embassy at Paris. 



Due to the Bolshevik advance in the Caucasus, the 
American consular officers there have been forced to 
evacuate first Tiflis and then Batum. Consul Charles K. 
Moser and Vice Consuls John Randolph and Hooker 
Doolittle are in Constantinople awaiting orders. 



Hasell Dick, who is now "doing" vital statistics for 
the Bulletin, reports the following glad events: 

Born— Patricia Hope Giroux, February 17, 1921, at 
Quebec, Canada, to Arthur Beck and Grace Flynn 
Giroux. Mr. Giroux is a Vice Consul of career, 
assigned to Quebec. 

Born — Margaret Mary Lucienne Kirk, February 8, 
1921, at Tourcoing, Fran re, to Milton Beckwith and 
Lucienne Marie Andree Samyn Kirk. Mr. Kirk is 
Consul at Tourcoing. 

Born — Josephine Yvonne Forbus, March 11, 1921, at 
Brest, France, {o Elizabeth J. K. and Sample B. For- 
bus. Mr. Forbus is Consul at Brest. 

Born— John James Meily, Jr., January 16, 1921, at 
Berne, to Consul and Mrs. John J. Meily. 



A consular luncheon was held March 15th. About 
twenty-five members were present. The honorary vice- 
president of the Association, Herbert C. Hengstler, pre- 
sided. The speakers were Ralph J. Totten, Consul Gen- 
eral at Large, and John A. Ray, Consul at Lourenco 
Marques. 

At a business meeting, which followed the luncheon, 
Consul General Nathaniel B. Stewart was unanimously 
chosen to be a member of the executive committee of 
the Association. Resolutions were passed for presenta- 
tion to the widow of Colonel Thomas Griffin, whose 
recent demise, after fifty-five years of faithful service 
in the Department of State, was deeply felt by the many 
members of the Service to whom he was personally 
known. 



We have the pleasure of announcing two consular 
marriages. Mrs. Gladys Martin, of Fort Flax, Little 
Island, County Cork, Ireland, and Frank Anderson 
Henry, Consul at Santa Cruz de Tencriffe, were married 
January 29, 1921, at Santa Cruz in St. Georges Chapel. 
Mrs. Priscilla Eudy Fernekorn and Harvey Treadway 
Goodier, Vice Consul of career assigned to Yokohama, 
were married in the American Consulate General at 
Yokohama, February 12, 1921. 



Samuel W. Honaker, Consul detailed at Johannesburg, 
has been temporarily detailed at Lourenco Marques, and 
John R. Minter, Vice Consul at Port Elizabeth, has been 
assigned as Vice Consul at Johannesburg. Hugh S. Ful- 
lerton. Vice Consul of career, has been transferred from 
Huelva, Spain, to Lyon, and Grady Corbitt, also a Vice 
Consul of career, from Lyon to Stockholm. Alexander 
K. Sloan of Pennsylvania has been appointed Vice Con- 
sul of career. Class 3, and assigned as Vice Consul at 
Ceiba. 
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The following changes are noted among subordinate 
officers: Russell F. Abdill, now clerk at Plymouth, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul there; Nels E. Anderson, now Vice 
Consul and clerk at Saloniki, transferred to be Vice 
Consul and clerk at Bucharest; Goodsill F. Arms, re- 
signed as Consular Agent at Coquimbo, Chile; Joseph W. 
Caldwell, appointed Vice Consul and clerk at Adelaide 
(first appointment); Alfredo L. Demorest, appointed 
Vice Consul and clerk at Trinidad (first appointment); 
Edwin Sals, appointed Acting Consular Agent at Co- 
quimbo, Chile (first appointment). 



In the conviction that the foreign trade of the United 
States will greatly increase and with a view to training 
men to take responsible positions either with business 
organizations or the Government, a School of Foreign 
Service was formed at Georgetown University in Wash- 
ington in 1919. The first class will graduate from the 
School this June. Other universities are establishing 
similar schools. 

The classes are conducted by men who have had actual 
experience in foreign trade work and who are cognizant 
of present conditions and tendencies in that field. Many 
of the members of the faculty are officials of the Gov- 
ernment. A class in Consular Procedure is being con- 
ducted by an experienced consular officer. Economic 
and historic backgrounds are being furnished by pro- 
fessors specializing in the various sections of the world. 

A professional foreign service fraternity,- Delta Phi 
Epsilon, the first of its kind in the United States, was 
formed at the School and already, although it has only 
been in existence a little over a year, has established 
chapters in New York University and Jochi Daigaku 
University in Tokyo. The men belonging to the fraternity 
dedicate their efforts to the promotion of American 
trade, prestige and influence abroad. Ambassadors, Con- 
sular Officers, Commercial Attaches, Trade Commission- 
ers and special experts along kindred lines frequently 
address the organization and give the men a broader view 
of actual conditions than might be gathered from the 
regular lectures. 



showed evidence of having held fat war time jobs — silk 
shirt, fancy cut suit, much jewelry, etc. Said he had just 
been robbed of every cent and that he was **flat broke.** 
Looking at his heavy gold watch chain the consul sug- 
gested that he leave it with a certain banker who would 
no doubt advance him enough money on it to enable 
him to get back to the border. His face clouded and, 
without explaining why, said that he couldn^t think of 
parting with his chain (from his best girl perhaps) even 
for a short time and that he would much rather leave his 
diamond! — a good sized one set in a gold tooth! There- 
upon the Consul advised him to smile at the banker. He 
did and was sent to the dentist! 



A stranded American (and there are many of them in 
Mexico to-day) recently called at the Chihuahua Con- 
sulate for financial assistance. He was a mechanic and 



A well-known Consul-General contributes the fol- 
lowing: 

This little story, simple though it be, possesses ^ 
moral. The late William E. Curtis, eminent author and 
correspondent, in the goodness of his heart, when the 
incumbent at an important consular post died in the 
autumn of 1910, decided to **put in a good word** for a 
consular officer stationed in that same country wboni, 
during his peregrinations, he had learned to respect and 
admire. Mr. Curtis, in a letter kept as a souvenir by 
the officer in question, incidentally relates in the -fol- 
lowing manner what happened: 

Sitting in my office in Washington, I called up 
[one of the rulers of consular destiny] on the 
*phone and said: 

'^Will it do any good for me to urge R 

for C ?" 

"No,** was the prompt answer. 

I was a little nettled. I thought the reply was 

a little rude and said: 

**Will you be good enough to tell me why not?** 

**Because his nomination has already gone to 

the President and will doubtless be sent to the 

Senate to-morrow. I am glad that you have not 

said anything about it because now I can tell 

everybody that R was promoted without 

anybody saying a word in his favor, and on his 
record alone.** 

**He deserves it and I am glad he got it,** was 
my reply. 
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Editor and Publisher J. W. Young 

TIFFIN BUILDING, LONG ISLAND CITY 
NEW YORK 

The American Consular Bulletin is published in cooperation 
toith the American Consular Association, which is an unofficial 
and voluntary association embracing most of the members of the 
Consular Service of the United States. The Association dis- 
tributes the Bulletin to its members, and it is also open to private 
subscription in the United States at the rate of $1.50 a year, or 
15 cents a copy, payable to the publisher. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinions respecting the proper discharge of their 
functions, and to keep them in touch with business and adminis- 
trative developments which are of moment to them; and (2) to 
disseminate information respecting the work of the Consular 
Service among interested persons tn the United States, including 
business men and others having interests abroad, and young men 
who may be considering the Consular Service as a career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendential nature, especially such 
as might be aimed to influence legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative action with respect to the Consular Service, or the 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns, 

THE BULLETIN 

Beginning with the issue of December, 1920, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Consular Association under- 
took to supply all copy for the Bulletin. The present 
is, therefore, the sixth issue to be brought out in accord- 
ance with this new editorial policy, and the members 
of the Association should be in position to judge of ito 
fruits. Both brickbats and bouquets are invited. 

The purposes of the BulletUh as conceived by the 
Executive Committee, are stated in the column heading 
above. That the Bulletin should serve primarily as an 
exchange among consular officers for personal news, for 
information respecting ^^developments at Washington,** 
and as a forum for the discussion of all phases of con- 
sular work, is the clear consensus of opinion revealed 
by letters from the membership of the Association re- 
ceived in the course of the past two years. 

A second purpose, the Committee believes, should be 
the dissemination of information concerning the Con- 
sular Service among interested persons in the United 
States. To this end the Committee is developing a free 
mailing list. The list embraces at present about 200 
names, of which 125 are those of chambers of commerce 
in the Utiited States and similar bodies. The next larg- 
est section of the list comprises the libraries of uni- 
versities and undergraduate organizations in universities 
from whose membership valuable recruits may be won 
for the Service. The remainder of the list is made up 
•f officials of the Government directly concerned with 



the Service, such as the higher officers of the Depart- 
ment of State, the Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Director-General of the 
Pan American Union, and the members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

In determining the contents of the Bulletiny a third 
incidental purpose is being kept in mind, that is, to 
make the files of the Bulletin a permanent repository- 
for information, especially historical information, relat- 
ing to the Consular Service, which is of interest or value 
and would otherwise, with the lapse of time, be lost to 
view and posterity. Attention is invited, in this con- 
nection, to the editorial note printed on page 9 of the 
De.-ember issue, relating to the history of the Paris 
Consulate General, begun in that number. 

Concurrently with the change in editorial management, 
new business arrangements were made with the pub- 
lisher, Mr. J. W. Young. The cost of the Bulletin to 
the Association, under these arrangements, is slightly 
less than $100 a month. As the present membership 
of the Association is 346, its yearly income is, or should 
be, $1,730, and its monthly income may be said to be 
$140. The publication of the Bulletin, therefore, absorbs 
about three-quarters of the Association's current in- 
come. Of the remainder, $10 is expended monthly for 
clerical assistance for the Secretary-Treasurer, and then 
there are letter postage and other incidentals to be 
taken care of. The reserve fund of the Association 
now exceeds $2,000, of which $1,900 is drawing interest 
in bank. 

The exact figures for all this will appear in the 
annual report of the Treasurer, which will be rendered 
June 30th next and published in the Bulletin. The pur- 
pose of the present statement is to acquaint members 
with the general situation, in order that they may 
know of the extent to which the Bulletin is absorbing 
the current resources of the Association. They can then 
formulate a judgment on the present policy of their 
Executive Committee. 

In an organization having so widely dispersed a mem- 
bership as the Consular Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee can be guided in matters of policy only by its 
own judgment and the expf-essions of opinion which 
come to it in written form from the field. The mem- 
bers of the Association are urged, accordingly, to write 
the Secretary-Treasurer, in care of the Department of 
State, giving their opinions of the last six issues of the 
Bulletin and their views as to its continued publication 
under the business arrangements described. 

The membership of the Executive Committee is at 
present as follows: Wesley Frost, Chairman, Tracy Lay, 
Nelson T. Johnson, D. C. Poole, N. B. Stewart, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer, D. D. Shepard, ex-officio. For the 
present, Mr. Poole is taking the chief responsibility for 
the Bulletin, 
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/ft **Hamlet*s Country.*" Elsinore 
Castle appears in backyound. 
The group includes Consuls Ro- 
meyn Wormuth and Maurice P. 
Dunlap — first in fedora, second 
in dark cap. 



French war orphans, who are 
being educated with funds fur- 
nished by individual American 
contributors, tender address of 
appreciation to the American 
Consul at Algiers, Edward A. 
Dow, December 24, 1920. (Con- 
sul Dow with flowers.) 



The American Consulate on 
Front Street, Dawson City, Can- 
ada, opened during the gold 
rush of 1897 - 98 by Consul 
(Colonel) McCook, who went to 
his post by dog team 700 miles 
from Skagway, Alaska. Photo- 
graph furnished by Consul G. C, 
Woodward. 
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NEW BOOKS 



J. E. Spurr: Political and Commercial Geology and 
the JVorld*s Mineral Resources, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
239 West 39th St., New York, and 6 Bouverie St., E. C. 4, 
London. 1920. 562 pp. $5. 

World Atlas of Commercial Geology. Part I — Distri- 
bution of Mineral Production. United States Geological 
Survey, Washington. 1921. 72 pp. plus 72 plates. $2. 

The appearance of these two volumes helps to mark 
a distinct development in the study of international 
relations. They are pioneer attempts to deal definitely 
and scientifically with actuating forces in this field 
which, if not newly created by the war, have been given 
a prominence by the war^s subsequent events which 
commends them to the particular attention of all who 
are concerned with foreign intercourse and governmental 
policies. 

^Tolitical and commercial geology** is the descriptive 
phrase adopted by Mr. Spurr to cover the series of 
studies by experts which have been brought into book 
form under his editorship. The purpose of the series, 
Mr. Spurr says in his preface, **i8 to shed light upon 
the vast importance of commercial control of raw ma- 
terials by different powers, through invested capital.** 

'The question of domestic and foreign governmental 
policies of the United States,** he continues, **is closely 
involved. It appeared to many of us who were engaged 
(as all the authors of these papers were) in studying 
the mineral problems during the war, that our Govern- 
ment had never grasped the vast political significance 
of commercial domination, and especially of the control 
of mineral wealth ; and that other more seasoned nations 
had done so, and thereby affected the interests of Amer- 
ica and her policy very deeply, without her being aware 
of the circumstance.** 

The fact that before the end of 1917 the Secretary of 
State had asked the Secretary of the Interior to initiate 
through the Geological Survey the inquiry into mineral 
production and resources which has resulted in the 
second publication cited above, suggests that the Gov- 
ernment was more alive to these matters than Mr. Spurr 
suspects. He is Undoubtedly right, however, in asking 
of the generality of Americans, **how many realize that 
the Alsace-Lorraine question is and was not a senti- 
mental one, but a struggle for the greatest iron deposits 
of Europe, and the second largest in the world, which 
gave Germany her immense growth and power, and may 
now transfer that wealth and power to France? That 
the dispute between Poland and Germany as to Upper 
.Silesia is not a question of nationality, sentiment, or 
even territory, but concerns the greatest coal field of 
Europe as well as great deposits of lead and zinc?** 

The first study in Mr. Spurr*s book relates to pe- 
troleum, "source of power and light, the key to the mas- 
tery of the air, and, on account of its fluid and easily 
transportable condition, of extraordinary future impor- 



tance.** Coal, iron and the ferro^iUoys are conaidered 
next, the other major metals and the non-metallic min- 
erals such as emery, graphite and asbestos. Then fol- 
low chapters on the fertilizer minerals — ^phosphate rock, 
potash, etc, and finally the precious metals, including 
platinum. 

The volume includes two interesting charts, one show- 
ing the proportional political or territorial ownerghip 
of the chief great powers in the known reserves of the 
essential minerals, and the other their commercial or 
financial control. The final chapter, entitled **Who 
Owns the Earth?**, brings out the paramount position of 
the United States and the British Empire in respect to 
the control of mineral resources. 

The Atlas of Commercial Geology embodies the first 
results of an investigation initiated in December, 1917, 
by the Geological Survey at the instance, as already inti- 
mated, of the Secretary of State. George Otis Smith, 
the Director of the Geological Survey, writes in the 
introduction to this volume: 

**With the growth of our industries the known and 
possible sources of our supplies of raw materials have 
become of greater and more pressing interest. Even the 
United States -most favored of nations in abundance 
and variety of raw materials — cannot be self -sufficient : 
it must look beyond its shores for supplies as well as 
markets. The study of the distribution of mineral raw 
materials and their relations to the promotion of trade 
and the control of industry is a branch of geology and 
may best be termed commercial geology. To set forth 
graphically and to describe concisely the basic facts 
concerning both the present and future sources of the 
useful minerals is the purpose of this World Atlas of 
Commercial Geology.** 

There are 72 pages of reading matter, and illustrative 
of the facts brought out therein 72 plates. The plates 
are arranged in groups of eight, each group including 
maps of three kinds — (1) a map of the world on which 
the production, and for major commodities the consump- 
tion by countries, are shown in percentages of the 
world*8 output in 1913, the latest year of normal pro- 
duction; (2) maps of continents, on which the produc- 
tion is shown by countries, districts, or fields, again in 
percentages of the world*s output in 1913; and (3) a 
map of the United States, on which more geographic 
detail is possible and on which production is shown 
by states, fields, or districts in percentages of the out- 
put of the United States in 1918. 



Robert Lansing: The Peace Negotiations. A Personal 
Narrative. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 
1921. 328 pp. $3.50. 

An explanation by Mr. Lansing of the differences 
between himself and President Wilson at the Peace Con- 
ference, as well as before and after, which led eventu- 
ally to Mr. Lansing*s resignation as Secretary of State 
in February, 1920. 
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Origin of tke Consular Institution 

By G. Bie Ravndal 



( Continued from April issue) 
Although Amalfi had a fonduk in Jerusalem (th^n un- 
der Saracen domination) in 1080, owned an entire square 
or quarter in Antiorh before the Crusades, and could 
boast a colony in Constantinople at the head of which 
stood an honorary consul (1075), and notwithstanding 
the particularly amiable relations long subsisting between 
Amalfi and Alexandria as well as Moslem states in Bar- 
bary, it is in vain we look for consuls designated by and 
representing abroad that enterprising republic, whose 
career was so brilliant and so brief. 

In the general confusion as to when and where con- 
suls were first detailed, three dates shine forth like 
guiding stars: 

1098, in which year citizens of Genoa were permitted 
to establish a consulate in Antioch; 

1154, in which year Pisa was authorized to have a 
consul in Alexandria; 

1199, in which year Venice concluded a treaty with 
the Greek emperor comprising consular jurisdiction in 
Constantinople. 

As regards the treaty which Genoa obtained from 
the Norman prince, Bohemund, whom it had so valiantly 
supported in the siege of Antioch (1097), only the con- 
spicuous facts are known: viz., thirty houses were given 
to the Genoese as their property, also the church of St. 
John and a fonduk. They furthermore secured con- 
sular jurisdiction. It is not likely that the Genoese 
Consul at this early date wielded any power or com- 
manded any prestige exceeding that of a temporarily 
acting judge, selected by his countrymen on the spot, 
perhaps afterwards recognized by the home authorities. 
Until the early part of the 12th century, the consular 
institution was still in the making. Some nations, such 
as the Spaniards, the French, the Normans of Sicily, 
carried in their statute books enactments in pursuance 
of which merchants going abroad on a trading expedition 
could select among themselves a consul who would 
adjudicate all disputes arising on board ship, or in the 
foreign ports, until the termination of the voyage. It 
is problematical whether any consul, of whom record may 
have been kept during the Uth century, held his appoint- 
ment direct from his home government. However, the 
consular institution developed rapidly and advanced 
swiftly into dignity and commanding influence, as viv- 
idly illustrated by the treaty of 1124 between Venice 
and the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 



A typical foreign quarter in the cities of the Cru- 
saders was usually called a ruga or a vicus. It com- 
prised both the public and the private buildings of the 
colonists. There would be a courthouse in which the 
consul presided, surrounded by his council, a warehouse 
(fonduk) which served purposes of both storage and 
trade, a church (or churches), usually bearing the 
name of the patron saint of the mother country (St. 
Marcus, St. Laurentius, etc.), flour mills, bake ovens, 
butcher shops and baths. To these public institutions 
must be added the residences, stores and shops of the 
individual colonists. While the Venetians called the 
heads of their colonies in the Holy Land bailos (judges), 
the Genoese, Pisans, French, etc., commonly adopted the 
appellation consuls (the consul of the Genoese was 
called podesia). At first, these magistrates were fre- 
quently named viscounts. Heyd itisists that, at least 
during the first century after the opening of the Cru- 
sades, the Latin colonies in Syria and Palestine were 
presided over by vice comites, Rey observes that **the 
foreign merchants were grouped together by nationalities 
under a chief who was called first viscount, then bailiff, 
but still more usually consul, and who was recognized 
by the local government. He held his powers from the 
authorities of his home metropolis, to whom on the 
expiration of his mission he rendered account.** 

Bailiffs or consuls usually were assisted in their func- 
tions by a body of resident fellow-countrymen, called the 
council, and which was convoked when weighty or in- 
tricate problems confronted the colony. Not infre- 
quently, if not invariably, these councillors were offi- 
cially authorized and bound from home to watch the 
consul's acts and to interfere effectively against any 
improper financial transactions or arbitrary judicial 
decisions on his part. 

Consul 05 Hostage 

With the exception of certain consular representatives 
of Venice and Genoa, consuls did not rereive fixed sala- 
ries, but were compensated entirely from fees which, 
however, ordinarily had to be accounted for. Nor were 
they, to begin with, in the colonies within Christendom, 
appointed for more than a limited period of a year or 
two. In Alexandria and in the Barbary ports, on the 
other hand, where the post of consul was extremely dan- 
gerous, as the consul was held personally responsible 
for the misdeeds of his nationals, being treated by the 
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Moslems as a hostage, it was rather difficult to get 
consular positions properly filled, and the consular 
tenure of office naturally became prolonged. Down to 
the 17th century, consuls were appointed from among 
prominent merchants of the nobility and usually were 
allowed to engage in commerce, conspicuous exceptions 
being certain consular officers of Venice and Genoa. 
They were expected to live stylishly and to entertain 
generously. 

While fundamentally, in the Middle Ages, jurisdiction 
in cases involving blood, i. ie., in criminal cases, was 
vested in the territorial sovereign, exceptions were grad- 
ually introduced both in Christian and non-Christian 
countries and eventually the consular jurisdiction, espe- 
cially in the Levant, became as absolute as it is today 
in the Ottoman Empire. 

Early Invoice Certification 

In pursuance of more or less uniform regulations gov- 
erning consuls in Egypt, the latter were expected to give 
special attention to verification of goods entered at the 
customs by their compatriots, to urge the legitimate 
claims of their nationals upon the Sultanas government; 
to administer justice impartially and with dignity. In 
Moslem countries, a typical fonduk which took the place 
of the ruga in Latin Syria and the embolos or scala 
in Greek Constantinople, consisted of an immense square 
building of stone, surrounding an inner court in which 
the packing and unpacking of goods took place. On 
the ground floor were numerous vaulted stores; upstairs 
the merchants had their living apartments. Within the 
same enclosure, there were a church, a jail, a cemetery, 
a bakery, a bath, a butcher shop, a mill, a fish market. 

In this fonduk, the consul resided as governor and 
judge of his colony. He was forbidden to allow the sale 
of wine in the fonduk for his own account or to Mos- 
lems. Wine, the sale of which was forbidden in Mos- 
lem markets, could, however, be sold in the fonduks, 
and the consul was entitled to a certain percentage of 
the wine involved in the sales. 

In public, the consul was always preceded by two 
eJtafettes (couriers, corresponding to the lictors of an- 
cient Rome). He was required, against a special fixed 
allowance, to have the chaplain and the doctor of the 
fonduk at his table. The chaplain often served as 
clerk of the consulate. Throughout the Middle Ages, 
whenever ex-territorial concessions for foreign settle- 
ments were granted, the church ever was an inseparable, 
if not the chief, component, and it was the consuPs fun- 
damental duty to see to it that his compatriots abroad 
had the opportunity of worshipping according to their 
national religion, which, of course, also was his. 

All fonduks in Egypt were closed by the Moslems at 
night and reopened in the morning. In theory, no 
Moslem was allowed in any fonduk except in virtue of 
consular permission. Moslems, however, at times strolled 



in. Hence a curious and not very nice custom, which 
ultimately was abolished by official decree from home, 
prevailed in some foreign settlements among the Mos- 
lems and consisted in having pigs run loose in the yard 
of the fonduks so as to disgust the Moslems (who detest 
such animals) and keep them at a respectful distance. 

We are informed that much ceremony attended the 
official reception of a foreign consul. An account from 
the beginning of the 16th century says that inmiediately 
on the arrival of a French Consul in Egypt, the Pasha 
sent to meet him a deputation of notables of the coun- 
try and chamberlains leading horses for the conveyance 
of the consul from Alexandria to Cairo. On his march 
to Cairo, the consul was preceded by his ushers, his 
chaplain (who represented the convent of Jerusalem), 
his janissaries, officers and servants. He rode horseback 
and was dressed in a gown, called dolman, and a scarlet 
jacket lined with some valuable fur. The gifts which 
he distributed on this occasion, to the guards of the city 
and of the castle in which the Pasha resided, were 
fixed at 700 piasters. 

In Aleppo, the consul on similar occasions did not 
have to pay more than 300 piasters, but his reception 
there was even more brilliant than in Cairo as the 
foreigners ostentatiously joined the native officials in 
the ceremony of welcome. The outgoing consul led the 
procession dressed in eastern style (dolman of gold 
cloth, over which a jacket of crimson velvet, lined with 
sable) and with waving peruke, tall hat and long beard. 
The new consul made his entry in European costume, 
but afterwards he let his beard grow, as the beard com- 
manded respect according to its size and the care with 
which it was kept. The consul was carried in a chair 
of state surmounted by a canopy. 

Foreign Colonies in Constantinople 
The Venetian lodge or settlement in Constantinople, 
although simply managed by merchants through repre- 
sentatives chosen by and among themselves, and who 
dispensed justice in accordance with their home laws, 
was probably the nearest approach, prior to the cru- 
sades, to the subsequent consulates abroad. At the same 
time, we recognize in it only the continuation and de- 
velopment of similar institutions which existed in vari- 
ous sections of the world and among different peoples 
and had been known since the dawn of history. It may 
be asserted without much fear of contradiction that the 
Italian colonies (Amalfitan, Venitian, Pisan and Genoese) 
in Constantinople, from the time of the first Crusade 
(1095), if not even before, till the end of the 12th cen- 
tury, were presided over by magistrates, most usually 
known as legates, consuls or viscounts, either designated 
by the home authorities or by the emperor or elected 
by the colonists. While the foreign settlements con- 
sisted of compounds (fonduks) in Moslem lands and 
of streets or quarters (vici or rugae) in the cities of the 
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crusading knights, they usually in the Creek empire took 
the form of scaUu or quays, back of which stretched the 
warehouses, vaulted bazaars, churches and residences of 
the settlers. 

In Constantinople, along the Colden Horn, from the 
Sweet Waters of Europe almost to Seraglio Point, such 
s<xilas gradually had been accorded the foreign nations 
trading in the Creek metropolis until the Creeks them- 
selves were practically excluded from the waterfront. 

^You may see today the great khans or caravanserais 
where the merchants and the pilgrims congregate, the 
walls strong to resist attacks, the gates closed at night- 
fall, the arrangements for common meals and ablutions; 
and as you pass by you see the dark figures clustering in 
the doorways, or sitting on the marble steps, in their 
picturesc]ue colors, and with that strange far-away look 
in their faces that you learn to know so well in the land 
where there is never any more pressing need than 
repose, or any delight more sweet. The custom of these 
great lodgings and very often the buildings themselves, go 
bark far into the Middle Ages. In the 13th century 
they held great colonies of merchants strong for mutual 
combination and defense. Many of them were near to 
the wharves, as close within the walls as might be, and 
some without. No visitor today can fail to be struck 
by the great khan hard by the Mosque of Valide Sultan 
w^hich he passes when he has crossed the Calata Bridge 
on his way to St. Sophia.** 

Consul as Judge and Protector 

Permanent legations were not known until after the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648. In the absence of resident 
ambassadors or ministers, the bailiffs, podeatas, viscounts 
and consuls in Constantinople, like their colleagues in 
Akka, Alexandria and elsewhere, performed the com- 
bined duties of diplomatic and consular officers. In 
Constantinople, the consul's primary duty consisted in 
protecting the interests of his countrymen. Accordingly, 
he had to exercise vigilant care that the emperor lived 
up to the provisions of the treaty in force in reference 
to the number of houses, the extent of the waterfront, 
the size of the bazaars to which his nationals were en- 
titled. When acting in his judicial capacity, the Vene- 
tian bailiff would hold court, assisted by his two coun- 
sellors, either in his office or under the portico of the 
chorch of St. Mary or in the open gallery of the labium 
<the principal market-hall of the colony). 

As far as can be learned, the relations between the 
Imperial Court and the foreign consuls were ostensibly 
friendly. The latter were expected to call at the palace 
on certain holidays (especially after the Easter service 
at St. Sophia) to pay their respects. In accordance with 
custom, they received presents from the palace: rich 
garments on special holidays and frequently, from the 
Imperial kitchen, fruit and game. In order to repre- 
sent properly the Republic of St. Marc, the Venetian 



NECROLOGY 

Albro L. Burnell 

Albro L. Burnell died at his post, Lille, France, March 
19, 1921, from cardiac infection following pneumonia. 
His remains will be brought to the United States for 
interment. 

Mr. Burnell was 46 years of age, having been born 
March 13, 1875, at Portland, Maine. He was a graduate 
of Bowdoin College. From 1901 to 1907 'he was a 
teacher and superintendent of schools in the Philippine 
Islands. His first consular appointment was as Vice and 
Deputy Consul at Baranquilla, December 18, 1907. Later 
he served as Vice and Deputy Consul Ceneral at Rio de 
Janiero, and in 1914, having taken the consular examina- 
tions, he was named Consul at Rouen. He was promoted 
to Class Vlll in 1917, and to Class VI in 1919, in which 
year he was assigned to Lille. In June, 1920, he was 
promoted another grade and in December ordered to 
Cherbourg. His illness, however, prevented his ever 
reaching his new post. 

o 

According to the Washington Star, John S. Twells, for- 
merly American Consul at Naples, Jamaica and Carls- 
bad, died in New York, March 15th, at the age of 87. 
o 

Miss Aida Lombard, 18-year-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Lombard, the former at one time American 
Vice Consul at Lugano, Switzerland, died of heart 
failure, February 15, 1921, at Barcelona, Spain. 



Consul was enjoined by his instructions, Capitidare 
Baiuli ConstantinopoUtani, to maintain suitably dressed 
and armed servants and a stable containing, beside ordi- 
nary beasts of burden, at least two stallions of state. 

Depping, Miltitz, Heyd, Martens, in fact, most leading 
authorities, agree that the consuls of that age represented 
the sovereignty of their country: that they were not 
only guardians abroad of the economic interests of their 
homeland and the protectors and judges of their coun- 
trymen in their colonial affairs, but also the agents of 
their government in matters of international politics. 
Their conunissions corresponded largely to the creden- 
tials of the Ministers of later times. ^In the Middle 
Ages," Miltitz says, "the consuls were, in fact and by 
right, the only persons enjoying the privileges of the 
law of nations." 

However, the consular service of those early days suf- 
fered from various serious defects, the principal ones 
being the fee system and the uncertainty of tenure of 
office. No consuls de carriere were known anywhere 
until the reorganization in 1688 of the French consular 
service by Louis XIV's famous minister, Colbert, who 
made it a profession and a career. 

(To be concluded) 
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FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES WORLD WIDE 



(Continued from page 4) 
Sweden observes a geographical distribution of poli- 
tirai and commercial matters, both kinds of questions 
being handled by the same bureau. A very unusual 
feature of the Swedish reformed service is the appoint- 
ment of ^social [or sociological] attaches** to serve 
at certain diplomatic missions. Their function is to 
look closely after the welfare of Swedish citizens abroad 
(emigrants) and to keep up their interest in the home 
land. 

ROGERS ON REORGANIZATION 

Speaking before the House of Representatives on the 
diplomatic and consular appropriation bill, during the 
Bcssion of Congress just closed, Representative John 
Jacob Rogers of Massachusetts characterized the separa- 
tion of the Diplomatic and Consular Services in the field 
as "faul." 

*^It is fatal,** he said, **to the skillful adjustment of 
the question at issue, and it is fatal to the proper elas- 
ticity of the personnel in the field. . . . The Department 
of State should have the right to assign a Consul to 
diplomatic duties and a diplomat to consular duties. For 
one thing, it would remove the intolerable social bar- 
rier which some ill-advised persons seek to erect between 
the two sides of the single service. Furthermore, it 
would make a given individual more expert and experi- 
enced in the problems daily arising if he had had experi- 
en.e both in diplomatic and in consular offices. 

^If there ever were a reason for the separation, it is 
gone today. The solution is to create a single foreign 
service and a single corps of foreign-service officers, 
suitably graded so that the State Department can at any 
moment assign any member of the corps to the position 
and to the work for which he is best adapted.** 

Earlier in his speech, under the head of **Merit Pro- 
motions for Our Foreign Service Officers,** Mr. Rogers 
said: 

Importance of Diplonifitic Secretaries 

^*The backbone of our Diplomatic Service is the 
secretary. A bad secretary may bring on a world war. 
An efficient secretary may enormously promote the wel- 
fare and prestige of the United States. Considering the 
importance and possibilities of the position, I believe 
that our secretaries are the most poorly paid men in the 
Government service. They enter the service at $2,500 
or less -after a preliminary training that usually in- 
volves six or eight years — and at the end of a lifetime 
of successful work in the foreign service they may hope 
to receive a salary of $4,000 as first secretary. The 
burdens of maintaining adequately an important and 
dignified position in a foreign capital are financially 



very heavy. As a practical matter no man — certainly no 
married man — can expect to be able to make both ends 
meet on the Government salary. The result is that 
the men appointed almost invariably have, as they cer- 
tainly need to have, private means. I believe that this 
resuh improperly limits to rich men applicants for posi- 
tions as foreign secretary and is thoroughly undemocratic 
and indefensible. I believe that the United States can 
afford to pay a living wage for the service performed and 
one which is commensurate with the importance of the 
functions involved. I believe that this course is dictated 
both by common decency and self-interest.** 

^Congress has shown it is reluctant to increase diplo- 
matic salaries,** Mr. Rogers continued. '^The only other 
incentive for the right kind of ambitious young men to 
enter as fourth secretary, at the salary of $2,500, is the 
prospect of promotion upon merit.** 

Referring then to the varying policies of recent admin- 
istrations with respect to the promotion of service men 
to the grade of Minister Plenipotentiary, Mr. Rogers 
concluded: 

^^I do not profess to say that all ambassadors and all 
ministers should be appointed from the ranks of secre- 
taries or consuls. Nor do I suggest that all secretaries 
or consuls are fit to be made ambassadors or ministers. 
But I do assert that for every reason it is important 
that, in so far as practicable, competent secretaries and 
consuls should have the prospect before them of a pro- 
motion to the rank of minister as a reward for effi- 
ciency. The service itself, and the country with it, will 
be better off in consequence.** 



CONSULAR TRADE REPORTS 

By Walter A. Leonard 

**What happens to my trade reports other than the 
publication of an occasional one in Commerce Reports?*'* 
is a soliloquy in which I indulged more than once 
while a consul in the field. Possibly other consular 
officers have asked themselves the same question, and 
hence may be interested in a few observations on this 
point by a colleague who has been detailed to the 
Office of the Foreign Trade Adviser. 

All consular and diplomatic trade reports are first 
handled in the Foreign Trade Adviser*s Office, which 
might more appropriately be designated a bureau or a 
division, for its personnel comprises 55 officials and 
clerks, three of whom, including the chief, Wesley Frost, 
are consular officers. Fourteen of the personnel are re- 
gional economists — most of them having advanced de- 
grees in economics — among whom th« world has been 
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divided, and, they advise or take action on commercial 
and economic problems pertaining to their respective 
regions. 

These economic experts read, grade and distribute the 
trade reports received from consular and diplomatic of- 
ficers. At the end of the calendar year, or more fre 
quently in many cases, the trade cards kept by the econ- 
omists are gone over and an appraisal is made of the 
commercial and economic reporting work of the con- 
sular officers, which is entered on the general efficiency 
records kept in the Department. 

After being read and graded, copies of the reports 
are distributed to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, which is charged 
by law with the publication of Commerce Reports, and 
to such other Government departments, boards and non- 
Govemment organizations as may be interested. 

For instance, copies of a report on financial matters 
are usually distributed to the Treasury Department, 
Federal Reserve Board, and War Finance Corporation, 
in addition to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. If the report is from Latin America it is also 
usually distributed to the Pan American Union. Inas- 
much as the original of all reports, together with its 
enclosures, is kept in the files of the State Department, 
consuls will realize how important it is to transmit at 
least five copies of reports in accordance with General 
Instruction No. 714. It may be remarked that many 
valuable consular reports, due to their confidential char- 
acter, are not published or even disseminated to non- 
Government organizations. Such reports, however, are 
frequently used by the Department in the formulation 
of Government policies. 

It will thus be noted that the manuscript copies of 
consular trade reports are carefully read not only in the 
Department of State but usually in four other depart- 
ments or bureaus, and that every report of any value is 
given attention and is used as a basis of action. 



For the benefit of consuls which have in their dis- 
tricts large numbers of American citizens to be regis- 
tered, and whom it is desired should continue to be 
registered, Paul H. Foster, Consul at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
suggests a system for keeping these registrations up to 
date. Each registration of an American citizen is carded. 
The cards are copied and placed in a calendar file, such 
file being arranged or classified by months, i. e., accord- 
ing to the month in which the registration expires. On 
tbe first of each month the registrants are notified by 
the Consulate of the fact of this expiration and are re- 
quested at the same time to make application for re- 
newal or re-registration. 



PASSPORT CONTROL 

The following official announcement was made April 
4th: 

The Stale Department has received an opinion by 
the Attorney General to the effect that the Passport 
Control Act of May 22, 1918, has been terminated 
by Joint Resolution of Congress, March 3d, so far 
as it relates to American citizens entering and leav- 
ing the United States and to aliens leaving this 
country, although, in view of a provision in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Act of 
March 2, 1921, the Act is still in operation with 
regard to aliens entering the United States. 

Accordingly, this Government no longer requires 
passports or permits of American citizens entering 
or leaving the United Stales or of aliens leaving this 
country. However, the Department considers it ad- 
visable for American citizens who expect to visit 
foreign countries to inquire of diplomatic or con- 
sular officers thereof whether the laws of those coun- 
tries require them to present visaed passports in 
order to enter. 

In view of the complete discontinuance of the 
outgoing passport control, the Department of State no 
longer issues permits for departure to aliens who 
are unable to obtain passports or similar documents 
from the governments of the countries to which 
they belong. It is suggested that persons inquire of 
diplomatic or consular officers of the countries which 
they expect to visit as to what documents, if any, 
may be accepted by those countries in lieu of regu- 
lar passports. 

Later the following supplementary announcement was 
made: 

The statutory elimination of passport restrictions 
will only to a very small degree modify the need 
of securing passports for travel abroad. While 
Americans are not required by the United States 
to have passports, they, as well as aliens, will find 
the need of such documents upon arriving at for- 
eign ports. This country no longer will require 
documentation for all persons outgoing and for 
Americans incoming, but most of the foreign coun- 
tries will still require a visaed passport from per- 
sons leaving America. 

The control of incoming aliens is continued pre- 
cisely as at present. 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel McAlpin 

I 1 



The The HoUl 

Aristocrat of Convenience 

of Hotels ^ arid Comfort 



Mr. Consul: 

Naturally you are interested in the comfort and welfare of any 
foreigners you may know who are coming to New York. 

We, too, realize the special attention requisite to their comfort 
and stand ready to co-operate with you by giving special care and con- 
sideration to foreign guests you may send us. 

A letter of introduction to either of our hotels will be all that is 
necessary; or, if you wish, you may cable us collect making reserva- 
tion and giving name of steamer so that we may meet guests upon their 
arrival. 

It is our sincere desire to be of helpful service and we hope to have 
your co-operation. 

We maintain two European offices and reading rooms in the 
American Express Company building, 6 Haymarket, London, and 1 1 
Rue Scribe, Paris. Any of your friends traveling via these cities may 
perhaps find these offices a convenience. 

New York 

Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer, 
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AMERICAN COTTON AT LIVERPOOL 

Photograph, furnished by Consul Horace Lee Washington, showing American cotton on dock at Liverpool 

axvaiting removal to storage warehouse. More than eleven million centals (100 lbs. each) of American cotton 

were imported at Liverpool during 1919, and the value thereof exceeded $530,000,000. 
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Rogers Introduces New^ Bill 

OrigiruU Proposals of Massachusetts Representative for Reorganization of Foreign Service Extended 
to Include Pension System — Hearings This Summer Possibly. 



Immediately upon the meeting of Congress in special 
session, April 11th, Representative John Jacob Rogers of 
Massachasetts introduced a bill (H. R. 17) ^^for the 
reorganization and improvement of the Foreign Service 
of the United States, and for other purposes.** The chief 
features of the bill, which is a considerably enlarged 
revision of the bill for the improvement of the Service 
(H. R. 11058) which Mr. Rogers had before the last 
session of Congress, are these: 

Diplomatic and Consular Services combined in a 
'^Foreign Service of the United States.** 

Appointment of Ministers to grades and classes, 
and not to posts. 
Appointment of "Foreign Service pupils.** 
Cumulative leave and payment of travel expenses 
on home leave under certain conditions. 

"Representation allowances** for Ambassadors 
and Ministers. 

Post allowances for Foreign Service officers of all 
grades. 

Age and disability retirement; contributory pen- 
sion system. 

All representatives or agents of the United States 
Government abroad to be under the Department 
of State and merged with the diplomatic mission 
in the country of their functioning. 
It is expected that there will be hearings on the bill 
before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs this 
spring or summer. The hearings, if held, will precipitate 
discussion of the most effective kind on all questions of 
importance to the two Services. The responsible officers 
of the Department of State are not committed, one way 
or another, to the solutions projected by Mr. Rogers, and 
it is, of course, impossible to foresee the attitude of Mr. 
Rogers* colleagues in Congress. If enacted, the bill may 
undergo substantial amendment. As now drawn, it em- 
bodies the results of a long and very sympathetic study 
by Mr. Rogers of the needs of the Foreign Service. 

Two Senyices Fitted Into One 

The readjustments which Mr. Rogers proposes in his 
bill, in order to mold the two Services into a single For- 
eign Service, as well as the structure of this new Service, 
are shown in the table at the top of page 3. The columns 
headed "diplomatic** and ^'consular reclassification** show 
the grades and classes to which officers commissioned in 
the two Services, respectively, at the time of the change 
would be recommissioned in the Foreign Service. Secre- 
taries of Class I in the Diplomatic Service acting as 



Counselors of Embassy would be recommissioned Foreign 
Service officers of Class I, and those acting as Counselors 
of Legation would be recommissioned Foreign Service 
officers of Class 11. Secretaries of Class I, not Counselors 
of Embas6y or Legation, would be recommissioned For- 
eign Ser\'ice officers of Class III, and so on. 

On the consular side. Consuls General of Classes I and 
II would be recommissioned Foreign Service officers of 
Class I. Consuls of Classes I, II and III would be 
recommissioned Foreign Service officers of Class IV, and 
so on; but special provision is made so that Consuls 
General of Class I and Consuls of Classes I and II, in 
office at the time of the change, would not suffer a dim- 
inution of salary. 

The salary status of Vice Consuls of career. Inter- 
preters and Student Interpreters would not be altered by 
Mr. Rogers* proposals, but these officers would be recom- 
missioned as Foreign Service officers, unclassified. The 
grade of Consular Assistant would be abolished. The 
Consular Assistants in the Service would be recommis- 
sioned as Foreign Service officers, unclassified, and des- 
ignated Vice-Consuls of career of Qass I, II or III, ac- 
cording to longevity. Vice Consuls not of career and 
Consular Agents would be appointed when necessary, as 
heretofore. 

The bill provides as many inspectors as may be ap- 
propriated for annually by Congress on the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of State. They would be com- 
missioned as Foreign Service officers of Class III 
($5,500) and be designated "Foreign Service inspectors.** 

Ministers Mobilized 

The grade of Minister Plenipotentiary is classified, 
and it is provided for the future that all appointments 
of Ministers, as well .as Foreign Service officers, shall 
be to grades and classes, and not by commission to par- 
ticular posts. Ministers would be transferable from one 
post to another by order of the President, as the inter- 
ests of the Service might require, as consular officers and 
diplomatic secretaries now are. Ministers in office and 
receiving salaries of $12,000 and $10,000 at the time of 
the change would be recommissioned as Ministers of 
Classes I and II, respectively. Class III of Minister 
would be filled by promotion from the grade of Foreign 
Service officer, Class I, as vacancies might occur in the 
grade of Minister, Class II. 

In order to render the proposed Foreign Service com- 
pletely mobile in all grades, it is provided, further, that 
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Table Showing Reclassification of Diplomatic and Consular Services in a **Foreign Service** 

as Provided for in the New Rogers* Bill 



Proposed grades and classes 


Proposed 


in Foreign Service 


salaries 


Ambassador 


$17^00 


Minister — 




Class I 


12,000 


Class II 


10,000 


Class III 


8,000 


Foreign Service officer — 




Class I 


8,000 


Class II 


6,000 


Class III 


5,500 


Class IV 


5,000 


Qass V 


4,500 


Class VI 


4,000 


Class VII 


3,500 


Class VIII 


3,000 


Class IX 


2,500 



Diplomatic 
rerlassification 



Consular 
reclassification 



Counselors of embassy Consuls General, CI. I. & II 
Counselors of legation CL III 

Secretaries, CI. I, not Counselors CI. FV 

Secretaries, CI. 11 Consuls, CI. I, II & III 

CI. IV 

CL III CI. V 

a. VI 

CL rV CL VII 

CL VIII & IX 

Vice Consuls of career. Interpreters and Student Interpreters to be recommissioned as Foreign Service officers, 
unclassified. Consular Assistants to become Vice Consuls of career. 



any Minister or Foreign Service officer may be assigned 
for duty in the Department of State for a period of 
not more than three years, or four at the most; that 
Foreign Service officers of Class I may be appointed, with- 
in the discretion of the President, to act as Minister, 
Resident or Diplomatic Agent for such period as the 
public interest may require; and that the President may 
assign to such diplomatic missions or consular offices as 
he thinks fit such Minister and Foreign Service officers 
as may be necessary for the proper administration of 
the offices in question, and may designate any such offi- 
cers, while BO assigned, to discharge whatever functions 
the interests of the Service require. 

Foreign Service Pupils 
The grade of Foreign Service pupil is created by sec- 
tion 15 of the bill, which directs the Secretary of State 
to designate these pupils, as the needs of the Service may 
require, from candidates, aged 18 to 25, who have success- 
fully passed a preliminary examination. The pupils 
would follow prescribed courses of study at designated 
universities for not less than three years, after which, 
upon passing a final examination, they would be eligible 
for appointment as Foreign Service officers, unclassified. 
They would be paid their subsistence and tuition, up to 
$1,500 a year, during this three-year period, and in con- 
sideration thereof would contract to remain in the Service 
at least five years after appointment. 

The bill proposes to alter the existing statutory provi- 
sions with respect to leave in such wise that thirty days 
of the annual sixty-day allowance, if not availed of at the 



officer^s po%U may accumulate for a period not to exceed 
three years, to be then availed of solely for leave in the 
United States, not oftener than every other year. It is 
provided further that '^whenever he deems it to be in 
the public interest to do so, the Secretary of State is 
authorized to order to the United States, on his statu- 
tory leave of absence, at the expense of the Government, 
any officer in the Foreign Service who has done three 
years or more of continuous service abroad, and the 
immediate family of such officer,** provided that '^while 
they are on leave in the United States the services of all 
officers whose expenses home have been paid by the 
Government shall be available for trade conference work 
and for such duties in the Department of State as the 
Secretary of State may prescribe.** 

'^Representation allowances'* and post allowances are 
dealt with in these provisos to section 2, which fixes the 
salary compensation of Foreign Service officers as shown 
in the table above. 

That in addition to their statutory salaries the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to grant to ambassadors and 
ministers representation aUowances out of any money 
which may be appropriated for such purpose from time 
to time by Congress, the expenditure of such representa- 
tion allowances to be accounted for in detail to the De- 
partment of State quarterly under such rules and regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe: And provided 
further, that whenever it is demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of State that living conditions or the 
depreciation of local currency, or adverse rates of inter- 
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Table Showing Method of Calculating Retirement Annuities as Provided for 

in the New Rogers Bill 
Annuity in percentage 



Class 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 



Minimum service 


of average basic 


Maximum 


period — years 


salary 


annuity 


35 


60% 


$4,800 


31 


55% 


4,400 


27 


S0% 


4,000 


23 


45% 


3,600 


19 


407o 


3,200 


15 


35% 


2,800 



Minimum 

annuity 

$1,500 

$U75 

1,250 

1,125 

1,000 

875 



national exchange at the posts of any Foreign Service 
officers have created a discrepancy between the values 
of their statutory salaries and the cost of living on a 
proper scale at their posts for persons in their positions, 
the SecreUry of State is authorized to grant to such 
officers, out of any money appropriated by Congress for 
the purpose, post allowances in amounts sufficient* to ad- 
just their compensation to the conditions to which the 
discrepancy is due.** 

Retirement and Pensions 

The provisions of Mr. Rogers* bill which will no 
doubt arouse the liveliest interest in the Service are 
those relating to age and disability retirement and the 
contributory pension system. These have been drawn 
with regard to the experience and policies of other gov- 
ernments, in strict accordance with actuarial science and 
with a view to obtaining practical legislative results. 
Such a system of pensions as might be most acceptable to 
the men in the Service would almost certainly fail of 
enactment. The only possibility of obtaining a workable 
system, and esublishing thereby the principle of age and 
disability retirement on pay, is to put forward a contribu- 
tory proposal, analogous to that which Congress bas 
already adopted, in the Lehlbach law, for the benefit of 
the civil service employees of the Government. It is felt 
that Mr. Rogers* plan meets the practical requirements 
of the situation in the best possible way, and that its 
enactment into law would not only provide the Service 
with a just system of retirement and pensioning, but 
operate very effectively to insure tenure of office, and to 
stabilize in general conditions of appointment and pro- 
motion. 

It is provided that, beginning ninety days after the 
passage of the act. Foreign Service officers who have 
then attained, or may thereafter attain, the age of 65, 
shall be eligible to retirement on an annuity, in accord- 
ance with the classification set forth in the table at the 
top of this page. 

Class A includes all Foreign Service officers who have 
served the United States as career officers for a total 



period of 35 years or more. The annuity of such an 
officer would be 60 per cent, of his average annual basic 
salary for the ten years next preceding the date of his 
retirement. In no case might his annuity exceed $4,800, 
nor be less than $1,500. The same applies, with the 
changes indicated in the table, to each class. Officers 
who may have reached 65 years of age at the time the 
act may become effective, but have not yet done 15 years* 
service would be entitled, according the provisions of the 
bill, to the annuities provided in the case of Class F. 

"Basic salary** excludes "all post allowances or other 
compensation in addition to the basic pay of the position 
as fixed by law or regulation.** The period of calculation 
for determining the average comprises the ten years next 
preceding retirement. Length of service is computed 
from the date of the original oath of office as a career 
officer and excludes any periods of leave without pay. 

Retirement for Disability 
With respect to disability, it is provided that any 
Foreign Service officer who has served for at least 15 
years and before reaching the age of retirement **be- 
comes totally disabled for useful or efficient service by 
reason of disease or injury not due to vicious habits, ex- 
travagance, or willful misconduct on the part of the 
officer, shall upon his own application, or upon the 
request or order of the Secretary of State, be retired on 
an annuity,** in accordance with the provisions summar- 
ized in the table on page 4. Provision is made for sub- 
sequent medical examinations, and it is stipulated that, 
if the annuitant recovers before reaching the age of retire- 
ment, he shall be restored to service at his former sal- 
ary. 

The retirement age is fixed at 65, but the Secretary of 
State, according to the provisions of the bill, may certify 
to the President, at least 60 days before the officer in 
question reaches that age, that "by reason of his efficiency 
and willingness to remain in the service of the United 
States the continuance of such Foreign Service officer 
therein would be advantageous to the public service.** 
The officer may, then, upon approval by the President, 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Xhe Inevitableness of the Consul 

Wesley Frost Explains How Civilized Man Cannot Get Along without Him — Some Cheering 

Words on Trade Promotion Work. 



At the consular luncheon given in his honor, just before 
he left for his new post, Marseilles, Wesley Frost was 
presented hy his Washington consular colleagues with a 
silver cigarette case, as a token of their friendly esteem 
and sincere good wishes for his future success and hap- 
piness. In acknowledging the presentation, Mr. Frost 
made these remarks, which will be of interest and in- 
spiration to all the members of the Service: 

'''It seems to me that all consular officers, at this time 
when the organization and direction of the Service seems 
likely to be somewhat modified, may legitimately bear 
in mind that the essential functions and nature of the 
Service can never be modified. The consular function 
is an ineradicable element in human organization where- 
ever international intercourse has sprung up; and ante- 
dates the diplomatic function and trade commissioner 
function, historically, by very many centuries. In read- 
ing with regard to the origin of the consular function 
one cannot but be struck by the fact that consular officers 
have been created spontaneously in many di£ferent parts 
of the world, wherever at any time or place commerce 
between peoples has come into being. It cannot be said 
that the consular function was originated by the Phoeni- 
cians, by the Athenians, by the Genoese, or by the Hansa 
League. It is no more true to say that Alcibiades was the 
first consular officer (proxenos for the Spartans at Athens) 
than that Esculapins was the first physician. Consular 
duties, like medical science, or like the police power, meet 
a fundamental human need. Accordingly, whatever changes 
in nomenclature may transpire, and whatever experimenta- 
tion may be undertaken as to the organization or direc- 
tion of American consular endeavors, the fundamental 
nature of the work will never be changed; and those 
elements in the work which have appealed to us all will 
continue to engage our interest and enthusiasm. 

The Trade Situation 

**l think, also, that there may be in existence just now 
an undue despondency with regard to consular trade 
work. There is a general feeling that foreign nations 
are too impoverished to purchase American goods; that 
American merchants have not the desire or necessity to 
quote low prices or favorable terms which impel their 
foreign competitors; and that large American exporting 
firms know so much about foreign trade that consular 
help is unnecessary while small exporting firms cannot 
successfully venture into the foreign field. That these 
views contain much truth need not be denied; but that 
they diminish the advisability and utility of consular 
trade promotion would be a wrong conclusion. Our 



foreign trade has never needed consular pid more than 
at this juncture, when its difficulties are greatest ; and our 
business organizations will appreciate such aid as consuls 
can give at this time more than ever before. The law of 
diminishing returns, which forces European exporters to 
quote low prices, also produces an atonic industrial con- 
dition in the European countries; so that their manufac- 
turing operations are handicapped by social disorders 
and the importunities of radical labor elements. Finally, 
it is my personal view that there is no reason why com- 
paratively gmall American firms should not be successful 
in the export trade, if they possess special patents, or 
special methods of production or distribution, which 
give them strength. Moreover, it is to be borne in mind 
that consular trade work is, in a sense, primarily educa- 
tive; and that many efforts which do not produce imme- 
diate tangible results will nevertheless be ploughed under 
and assimilated into the conunercial consciousness of 
this country in such wise that results will spring from 
them perhaps many months or years later on. Altogether 
it would seem that the opportimities for usefulness by 
Consuls in trade work have never been greater than they 
are at the present time.^ 

Frost's Association Work 

Mr. Frost has been chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Consular Association since September 9, 
1918, and has contributed most generously to the work 
of the Association, especially in connection with the 
publication of the Bulletin, and has taken a leading part 
in forming the Association's policies. The Executive 
Committee adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas, Wesley Frost is about to depart for 
duty abroad, and for that reason has withdrawn 
from the Executive Committee of the American 
Consular Association, of which he has been the 
chairman for two and one-half years; be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee mani- 
fest, by this means, the high personal regard which 
its members feel for him, as well as its apprecia- 
tion of the energy, intelligence and good fellow- 
ship he has brought to its deliberations, and con- 
vey to him its sincere wishes for success and hap- 
piness at his new post of duty. 

The staff of the Trade Adviser's Office, of which Mr. 
Frost was the head for more than a year, and with which 
he has been associated a number of years, presented him, 
at a farewell party, with a Corona typewriter. 
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Officers calling recently at the Department include 
Maxwell Blake, Agent and Consul-General at Tangier; 
Frederick M. Ryder, Coneul-General at Vancouver; Fran- 
cis J. Dyer, Consul at Nogales; John A. Ray, Consul at 
Loorenco Marques; R. P. Tenney, Consul and Assessor 
at Shanghai; Robert Harnden, Consul at Seville; C. 
Ludlow Livingston, Consul at Charlottetown ; Parker W. 
Buhrman, Consul at Soerabaya; William C. Burdett, Con- 
sul at Ensenada ; George Wadsworth, Vice Consul at Con- 
stantinople; Theodore D. Palmer, Jr^ Vice Consul at 
Sofia; John E. Moran, Vice Consul de Carriere; George 
C. Cobb, Vice Consul at St. MichaeFs; H. Armistead 
Smith, Vice Consul at Bristol; Edward R. Pottle, Vice 
Consul at Bilbao; A. W. Johnson, Vice Consul at Barce- 
lona; John C. Higden, Vice Consul at Tabriz; B. C. 
Matthews, Vice Consul at Antofagasta. 



Ralph J. Totten, Consul-General at Large, has returned 
from a brief inspection trip in Mexico, and will do a 
month or so of work in the Department before setting 
out for Europe again. 



Consul Maurice Dunlap has returned to Copenhagen 
from Malmo, where he was temporarily detailed. Consul 
James H. Goodier, who has been temporarily detailed 
at Kingston, Ontario, has now been temporarily detailed 
to Charlottetown. Albert Halstead, assigned as Vice Con- 
sul at Danzig, has resigned. Carlton Hurst, Vice Consul, 
has been transferred from Cadiz to San Salvador tem- 
porarily. John Randolph, Vice Consul, who was formerly 
at Tiflis, has been temporarily detailed to Constantinople. 
Robert D. Murphy of Wisconsin, appointed Vice Consul, 
has received his first assignment at Zurich. 



The foUowing appointments of Consular Agents are 
noted: Henry P. Bridge of Great Britain at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, in the place of John H. Suinger, resigned; 
Marc de Verteuil at Brighton, in the place of William 
E. Daly, resigned; and D. August Muirhead at White- 
horse. Eugenio Choisne of Porto Rico, Consular Agent 
at Azua, died at his post February 23, 1921. Edwin 
Salz, who was recently made acting Consular Agent at 
Coqnimbo, has now been named Consular Agent there. 



John L. Calnan, clerk at Prague, has been appointed 
Vice Consul there, and Edwin H. Livingston has been 
similarly promoted at Valparaiso. James H. Hill, Vice 
Consul and clerk, has been transferred from Prince 



Rupert to Kingston, Ontario. Raymond F. Phelan of 
California has been appointed Vice Consul and clerk at 
Teneriffe. Mr. Phelan was formerly in the Service but 
had resigned. William H. Vosholl has been made hon- 
orary Vice Consul at Iquique. 



Vice Consul George G. Fuller, who took charge of the 
Consulate at Trondhjem on the death recently of Consul 
Milo A. Jewett, has reported to the Department that 
**all of the routine work of the office was up to date, as 
far as the health of Dr. Jewett would permit. All the 
accounts, records and files were most accurately and 
neatly maintained.** 

Mr. Fuller adds: '^Consul Jewett seems to have been a 
man who was constantly thinking, and working, for others. 
His medical training gave him opportunity to serve many 
poor people who otherwise would not have received 
assistance. He and Mrs. Jewett were greatly beloved by 
the entire community, and leave a host of friends behind.^ 



The vital statistics department furnishes the following 
for this issue of the Bulletin: 

Bom — December 16, 1920, at Chungking, China, Marian 
May Josselyn, to Jennie Dudley and Paul R. Josselyn. 
Mr. Josselyn is Consul at Chungking. 

Bom— April 10, 1921, at Guatemala City, Joyce Go- 
forth, to Effie D. and Herndon W. Goforth. Mr. Goforth 
is Vice Consul at Guatemala City. 



John W. Davis, late Ambassador to Great Britain, 
speaking at New York, April 26th, at the annual luncheon 
of the Associated Press, said in part: 

**This leads me to say a word on a subject which lies 
very near my heart and in which I can no longer be 
suspected of a personal interest. The Diplomatic and 
Consular Service is our first line of defense. The 
trenches, therefore, should be manned with troops which 
are both well trained and, what is equally important, well 
equipped and well fed. Nothing is less democratic in 
our democratic country than our refusal to compensate 
those who serve us. She should maintain her representa- 
tives abroad in such manner as her own dignity requires. 

*The average salary, I am told, paid to officers in the 
Diplomatic Service is $1,892. If we are to hold these 
-men, three things seem to me to be imperative: First, 
adequate compensation; second, a retirement system. 
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which will relieve them of the fear of a useless and 
dependent old age; and third, a reasonable possibility of 
promotion for merit to the highest posts.** 

Mr. Davis has become general counsel for the Asso- 
ciated Press in the place of Frederick B. Jennings of 
New York, recently deceased. Mr. Davis has joined the 
law firm of Stetson, Jennings and Russell, of which 
Frank L. Polk, former Under Secretary of State, has also 
recently become a member. 



Which file number should he use, asks a consul at a 
Near East seaport apropos of a complaint from a Turkish 
citiien that the left fielder of an American-destroyer 
baseball team had (rampled in his onion patch. Should 
it be 340 (litigation between persons), or 861.2 (pests 
affecting plant life)? 



An old lady applying for a visa at Danzig, having 
left her glasses at home, was regaled by a reading of 
paragraph 3 of the Immigration Act. She was positive 
in her assertions that she did not fall within any of the 
excluded classes, until the description ^^anarchist** was 
reached, when she said: '*I don't know what an anarchist 
is, but I am a Baptist.** She was considered safe. 



The Bulletin is indebted to Consul-General Coffin for 
an envelope, received by him in Berlin and addressed as 
follows: ^o the President King, Esq., of the American 
Consulate, Berlin.** A title, not a name, says Mr. Coffin. 



Consul General Francis B. Keene of Rome was, back 
in the '90s, known all over the golfing world as 'The 
Laureate of the Links,** for he wrote more verse about 
the ancient game, serious, sentimental and humorous, 
than anyone else. 

In the final contest of the season at the Rome Golf 
Club, during the week ending April 9, for the Club's 
gold medal and the title of champion, awarded for the 
lowest aggregate score without handicap, and for the 
Spanier trophy, custody of which for one year is awarded 
to the player having the lowest score with handicap, 
Consul General Keene won both. 

According to Consul General at Large Totten, Consul 
Byington of Naples is the best golfer in the Service, cer- 
tainly in the European group. 



Miss Drouilleaux of the Paris Consulate General has 
plucked this flower from a letter concerning a power of 
attorney : 

"Will you please write me at what hours the 
Consul is opened and what is the fee attached 
to such a duty?** 
Index under "post mortem.** 



"As a retiring president of the American Consular 
Association,** Consul-General Skinner wrote to the Sec- 
retary of the Association in October last, "I have a lively 
sense of my own deficiencies, coupled with an equal 
appreciation of the power for usefulness of the Associa- 
tion itself. If I had had more frequent opportunity of 
associating with the Executive Committee in Washington 
during my term of office, possibly I could have better 
justified the confidence of my colleagues in electing me 
in the first instance. This urges me to the point of 
suggesting that while an absentee president is necessarily 
precluded from co-operating very actively in the ordinary 
way with the work of the Executive Committee, it might 
be possible for the Executive Committee to indicate to 
future presidents the specific things which, even though 
absent, they might be able to do to further the work 
of the Committee and of the Association at large.** 

At a recent consular luncheon in Washington, the Sec- 
retary of the Association was directed by resolution to 
convey to Mr. Skinner and to Consul-General William 
Coffin, the retiring vice-president, "an expression of the 
appreciation and thanks of the members of the organ- 
ization for their able services which they have so gen- 
erously contributed to the interests of the Association 
during the period of their incumbency.** It was resolved 
to be the "sense of the Association that, through the 
example of their unremitting activities and estimable 
spirit of co-operation, they have rendered signal service 
to the advance of the aims of the Association.** 

In acknowledging the receipt of a copy of these resolu- 
tions, Mr. Skinner has written: "I am very much grati- 
fied, of course, to find myself thus honored, and I wish 
very much that I could feel I deserved such generous 
appreciation. I am feeling the greatest satisfaction in the 
growth and development of the Association which ap- 
pears more and more to be playing a real part in our 
Consular affairs.** 
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Editor and Publisher J. W. YoUNG 

TIFFIN BUILDING, LONG ISLAND CITY 
NEW YORK 

The American Consular Bulletin is published in cooperation 
with the American Consular Association, which is an unofficial 
and voluntary association embracing most of the members of the 
Consular Serincc of the United States. The Association dis- 
tributes the Bulletin to its members, and it is also open to private 
subscription in the United States at the rate of $1.50 a year, or 
15 cents a copy, payable to the publisher. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinions respecting the proper discharge of their 
functions, and to keep them in touch with business and adminis- 
trative developments which are of moment to them; and (2) to 
disseminate information respecting the work of the Consular 
Service among interested persons m the United States, including 
business men and others having interests abroad, and young men 
who may be considering the Consular Service as a career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendential nature, especially such 
as might be aimed to influence legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative action with respect to the Consular Service, or the 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 



CURRENCY ADJUSTMENTS 

Copies of the Executive Order amending paragraph 
541 of the Consular Regulations, which governs the ad- 
justment of consular accounts in countries where the 
ordinary circulating medium is foreign to the standard 
currency of the country, or is depreciated with respect 
to the standard, will probably have reached consular 
officers, together with a circular instruction on the same 
subject, before this issue of the Bulletin comes from the 
press. 

While this order and the instruction will, of course, 
be the only authoritative guides, it may be helpful to 
officers, and not amiss in the Bulletin, to publish the 
following statement which has been been prepared by 
an officer now on duty in the Department and relates 
to the accounting methods used at the Consulate General 
at Paris in 1915 and subsequently. These methods are 
believed to conform to official requirements. The state- 
ment follows: 

About the middle of 1915, the currency of France had 
depreciated with respect to the currency of the United 
States to an extent which made a United States dollar 
worth, not approximately the normal equivalent of F. 
5.1813, but a figure varying between F. 6 and F. 7. The 
daily variation was a few centimes. The actual figure 
could be obtained from local bankers. 

At the begining of a quarter, the rate for collecting 
official consular fees was fixed at a figure slightly in 



and rounded off to ten centimes. Thus, if the banks 
reported the rate on April 1st to be F. 6.38, F. 12.80 was 
collected for a $2 fee, F. 16 for a $2.50 fee, and so on. 

These rates of collection were maintained until the 
banks reported that more than F. 6.40 was required to 
purchase a dollar. Then they were advanced accordingly, 
always in round figures. Sometimes an advance was de- 
layed a day or two in order to offset a recent rather heavy 
favorable margin, but a certain margin of safety was 
always maintained. 

At the end of the quarter, an average quarterly rate 
was obtained by adding together the average daily rates 
for each working day in the quarter and dividing this 
by the number of days. On the basis of the arithmetical 
average thus obtained, salaries were adjusted at the end 
of the quarter, contingent expense items settled, and so 
on. 

Owing to the margin of safety already mentioned, 
the total of francs collected during the quarter for fees, 
when converted into dollars at the average rate for the 
quarter, yielded slightly more than would have been 
collected, had it been possible to anticipate this average 
rate and collect fees on the basis of a precise conversion. 
The excess was, of course, accounted for and paid into 
the Treasury under the head of **exces8 6f fees due to 
the currency." 

Such an excess usually exists in any circumstances, 
because fees must, for practical reasons, be collected in 
convenient *'round" figures in the local currency. The 
amounts collected in French currency for the several fees 
were altered by increments or reductions of not less than 
10 centimes. 

To obtain a current daily average rate is very simple 
at Paris because of the great volume of American 
business done there and the presence of a number of 
American banking institutions. At places less fortunately 
situated in this regard, the consular officer must employ 
the best means at his disposal for ascertaining the rate. 
If a banker*s certificate is not to be had, the consul most 
ascertain by other means and certify himself to the rate 
used. 



DEPARTMENTAL CHANGES 

The greater number of the regional economists have 
been detached, by a Departmental order dated April 25th, 
from the Office of the Foreign Trade Adviser and as- 
signed to duty in the geographic divisions, as follows: 

Frederick Simpich, Consul, Dorsey Richardson, Law- 
rence Martin and Knute E. Carlson, to the Division of 
Western European Affairs; Edwin D. Kieth and William 
R. Manning to Latin American Affairs; Ray O. Hall to 
New Eastern Affairs; Alfred W. Kliefoth to Russian 
Affairs; and Walter W. McLaren and John L. Donaldson 
to Far Eastern Affairs. 

By an order of May 14th, Poland was included in the 



excess of the rate reported by the banks for that day, group of countries assigned to the Western European 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 

THREE UNDER SECRETARIES OF STATE 

A recent photograph showing {left to right) Norman H. Davis, Under Secretary of State from June 15, 1920, 

to March 7, 1921; Henry P. Fletcher, noxv serving; and Frank L. Polk, Counselor of the Department of State 

from August 30, 1915, to June 29, 1917, and Under Secretary from then until June 26, 1919. 



Division. It was previously assigned to Near East. Wm. 
R. Castle, jr., drafting officer, was named Acting Chief 
of the Western European Division by an order of March 
16th. 

DeWitt C. Poole, Consul, was relieved from duty in 
the Office of the Director of the Consular Service, April 
27th, and assigned as Acting Chief of the Division of 
Russian Affairs. 

Frederick Emory, Chief, and T. Q. Beesley, Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Intelligence, have re- 
signed. By an order of May 5th this division was abol- 
ished and superseded by a Division of Foreign Informa- 
tion, which is charged with all matters pertaining to the 
relationship between the Department and the press. 
Henry Suydam, who represented the Committee on 
Public Information in the Netherlands during the war, 
has been appointed chief of the new division. 

A Division of Publication was established by an order 
of May 13th. It is charged with the preparation, custody 
and distribution of all publications issued by the Depart- 
ment. There are incorporated in this division the Office 
of the Historian of the War, the Office of the Editor of 
the Laws, the Bureau of Rolls and Library (excepting as 
to maps)! And such portions of the former Division of 
Foreign Intelligence as pertain to the duties with which 
the Division of Publications is charged. The Chief of 
the Division of Publications will be known as the Editor 
of the Department of State. Gaillard Hunt, the historian 
and author, who has been with the Department intermit- 



tently since 1903 and in October, 1913, was appointed 
special assistant **to prepare a history of the present war 
from the standpoint of the Department of State,^ has 
become chief of the Division of Publications and Editor 
of the Department of State. 

Frederick D. Dickson was designated, March 19th, 
Acting Chief of the War Trade Board Section of the 
State Department. 

Roy McElwee has resigned as Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, and has joined the faculty of the School of 
Foreign Commerce of Georgetown University. Charles 
E. Herring, Assistant Director, is in charge of the Bureau 
at present. 

Montgomery Schuyler, who retired as Minister to 
Ecuador in 1913, has been appointed Minister to Salvador. 
He was temporarily in charge of the Division of Russian 
Affairs after the resignation, early in March, of Arthur 
Bullard. Mr. BuUard plans to remain in Washington and 
resume h|s literary work. 

Charles M. Johnston has resigned as Chief of the 
Division of Mexican Affairs. No appointment has been 
made. George T. Summerlin, Charge d'Affaires at Mexico 
City, has been on duty in the Department for some 
time and in the Mexican Division. 

Diplomatic appointments so far announced include 
Colonel George Harvey to Great Britain, Myron T. 
Herrick to France, Richard Washburn Child to Italy and 
Jacob Gould Schurman, President of Cornell University, 
to China. L^igitized by ^ ^^ ^ 
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NEW BOOKS 



The degree to which foreign trade has become, in 
recent times, a matter of general concern in the United 
States and a subject of study is revealed in many ways 
and particularly by the increased output of books and 
pamphlets relating thereto. For evidence of this it is 
but necessary to look through the reviews and titles of 
new books in the general field of economics conuined 
in the last issue of the American Economic Review. 
Under the general head of foreign trade we find (1) 
Ford: The Foreign trade of the United States (New 
York, Scribner's, 1920, pp. xiv, 325, $3.00), which the 
reviewer says '^must be described as superficial, though 
it furnishes an interesting survey for the general reader, 
while the bibliography at the close of each chapter gives 
direction to those who wish to go further"; (2) Notz 
and Harvey: American foreign trade (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-MerriU, 1920, pp. 425, $5.00), on which there is 
no comment; and (3) Pepper: American foreign trade; 
The United States as a tvorld power in the new era of 
international commerce (New York: Century Co., 1919, 
pp. ix, 350). This last is of special interest because the 
author (Charles M. Pepper) was for some years Foreign 
Trade Adviser of the Department of Sute. The reviewer 
notes that "chapters upon the Farm in Foreign Trade, 
Machinery and National Efficiency, and Raw Materials arc 
followed by five chapters upon commercial policy, em- 
phasizing British and American policies. The second 
half of the book takes up various market areas, such as 
continental Europe, Russia, the Near East, and South 
America, discussing the market possibilities with refer- 
ence to the resources, trade development, needs, and 
commercial relations.** 

The activity of certain American banks in the foreign 
trade field, tlieir campaign of education and the creation 
of an acceptance market in the United States — this last 
one of the most interesting developments of recent years 
— are revealed by the publication of a number of pam- 
phlets. These include Alexander: Banking and its rela- 
tionship to domestic business and export trade (New 
York: National Bank of Commerce, 1920, pp. 15) ; Bean: 
Elements of trade acceptance practice (New York: Amer- 
ican Acceptance Council, 111 Broadway, 1920, pp. 16, 
5c); Bankers* acceptances; principles and practice (New 
York: American Acceptance Council, 1920, 10c); and 
A survey of trade acceptance progress (New York: Irving 
National Bank, 1920, pp. 18). We also note Shugrue: 
Problems in foreign exchange (New York: Appleton, 
1920, pp. 173, $2.20), and an address by Eugene Meyer, 
Jr., of the War Finance Corporation, on Financing foreign 
trade, published by the author (New York, 820 Fifth 
Avenue), in pamphlet form (pp. 17). 

There is also an increased literature relating to trade 
with or in particular regions of the world or countries. 
The Guaranty Trust Co., published, in 1920, a 19-pagc 
pamphlet entitled Trading with the Near East, present 
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conditions and future prospects, and one of 28 pages 
called Esseiuials of trading with Latin America, On par- 
ticular countries the following are noted: 

Rowe, L. S.: Early effects of the war upon the com- 
merce, finance, and industry of Peru, Carnegie Endow- 
ment of International Peace. Division of Economics. 
Preliminary economic studies of the war. No. 17. (New 
York: Oxford Univer. Press, 1920, pp. v., 60). 

Mexico today. As seen by our representative tm a 
hurried trip completed October 30, 1920, (New York: 
American Exchange National Bank, 1920, pp. 25.) 

Social and industrial conditions in the Germany of 
today. The Annals, Vol. XCII. (PhUadelphia: Am. 
Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., 1920, pp. 166.) 

Report on the commercial, industrial and financial 
situation of Japan, 1914 to 1919, (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1920.) 

Denmark — agriculture, commerce, finance, (New York: 
Brown Bros. & Co., 1920, pp. 32). 



Bryce, James (Viscount): Modern Democracies. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1921, 2 vol., pp. 508, 676, $10.50. 

These volumes embody Lord Bryce*s observations and 
study of democratic governments in the working during 
travels of ten years or more prior to the war. '^What I 
desire,** he writes in the preface, **is not to impress 
upon my readers views of my own, but to supply 
them with facts, and (so far as I can) with explanations 
of facts on which they can reflect and from which they 
can draw their own conclusions.** 

Part I deals with ^'considerations applicable to demo- 
cratic government in general,** and Part II — the greater 
part of the work — with ''some democracies in the work- 
ing.** These include France, Switaerland, Canada, United 
States, Australia and New Zealand. Part III embraces 
a critical analysis and review of the facts stated in the 
second part, and concludes with "general reflections on 
the present and future of Democratic Government sug- 
gested by a study of the forms it has taken, the changes 
it has undergone, and the tendencies that are now affect- 
ing it.** 

o 

Edward McChesney Sait: Government and Politics of 
France. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
pp. XV, 478. 

Raymond Leslie Buell: Contemporary French PoUtics. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, pp. xxvii, 523. $3.50. 

The American Political Science Review (February, 
1921) says: 'The dearth of books in English dealing in 
an acceptable way with the government and politics of 
France has been remedied in a notable degree by the 
almost simultaneous appearance of these two volumes. 
Each book supplements the other, and the two, taken 
together, give a full and satisfactory account of the 
republic*s governmental system and of its parties and 
political issues.** 

The same issue of .the Political Science Review notes 
the publication by the Thomas Law Book Co., of St. Louis 
of a translation, by Joseph Wheless o{^e Civil Code of 
Bra«l (pp. xxxyi, 488). .g.^.^^^ by GOOglC 



The Origin of the Consular Institution 



By C Bie Ravndal 



(Continued from May issue) 

While the Levant still held the stage, imporunt con- 
sulates had been foonded in Constantinople, Salonika, 
Trebizond, Alexandria, Akka, Famagusta, Tarsus, Aleppo 
and Damascus. To these were subsequently added other 
strategic posts, such as Konia and Smyrna and, in what is 
now South Russia, Caffa and Tana. Less notable con- 
sular offices were opened in Rhodes in 1309, in Bulgaria 
in 1352. There were consuls in Morea, and the Greek 
archipelago, at Ragusa and other ports of the Adriatic, 
and in all commercial centers of Italy, Sicily, Spain and 
North Africa. Ranking high among the consuls in Spain 
were those in the Saracen kingdoms of Valencia, Murcia 
and Granada, dating back to about 1150; in the duchy of 
Catalonia, in the kingdom of Castile and Leon, and in 
the Balearic Islands. 

Towards the end of the 14th century, at which time 
the existence of America was unknown and Asia and 
Northern Europe barely divined, Bareclona maintained 
55 consuls in foreign lands.' This number by the middle 
of the 16th century had dwindled down to six — those at 
Marseilles, Messina, Palermo, Naples, Genoa and Cagliary. 

Civilization was still largely ^Mediterranean,** and 
commercial intercourse in the west and north encoun- 
tered numberless obstacles in the existing remnants of the 
ancient principle of immiscibility. In Spain, the hatred 
of the stranger manifested itself in the savage measures 
pursued against the Jews and the Moors. There, as in 
the cities and countries which came under the sway 
of the Hanseatic League, commercial and fiscal legis- 
lation was governed by the strictest theories of monopoly. 
In numerous instances, it was forbidden, under pain of 
death, to entertain relations with foreigners. This de- 
velopment was but a perpetuation of the Byzantine and 
Venetian systems. 

Spread of the Consular Institution 

The policy of monopoly received a fresh impetus from 
the nationalistic movement, which ultimately created 
more or less extensive kingdom^ at the expense of the 
independent city states, and at first it hampered the 
consular institution without, however, destroying it. In 
most of the marts of central and western Europe, there 
were Italian colonies paying allegiance to national con- 
suls. Italian, Provencal and Catalonian consuls probably 
were maintained in a number of the principal interior 
towns, where periodical international fairs were held, 
from Kiev, Regensburg and Augsburg in the east, to 
Bruges and La Rochelle in the west. Florentine con- 
sols are known to have officiated in Bruges and Antwerp 
in 1426. Capmany tells us of Catalonian consuls in 
Ghent, Ypres and Bruges as early as 1405. 



In 1402 a Florentine consul resided in London. Ep- 
stein, in his The English Levant Company, says that 
'^already in the 14th century the Venetian merchants in 
London were sufficiently numerous to be under the gov- 
ernment of their own consul.** The principle and prac- 
tice of exterritoriality were by no means unknown in 
England. Long before the German settlement of mer- 
chants in London joined the Hansards, it enjoyed self- 
government under judges who administered German law. 
In 1485, at the request of English merchants and ship- 
ping agents residing in Pisa, King Richard III appointed 
Lorenzo Strozzi consul for that city and neighboring 
countries. Thus the consular institution was introduced 
into English national life. In Strozzi*8 commission it is 
stated that the king, in creating the office of consul, had 
consulted the experience of other nations with regard to 
the usefulness of such an institution, and that he dele- 
gated to this magistrate the power to adjudicate contro- 
versies between his subjects residing in Italy, and also 
to exercise all the functions attributed to the office of 
consul by the law and usage of other nations. 

Appointment by Henry VIII 
King Henry VIII, in 1522, appointed Comio de Baltha- 
zari, a merchant of Lucca, residing in the island of 
Crete, to be "for life, governor, master, protector or con- 
sul, of the English nation there, with the usual powers 
and emoluments which any consul formerly enjoyed 
there, or anywhere else, either from the said king or any 
of his predecessors.** 

The Scots, in 1503, by an act of Parliament, appointed 
a "conservator** or consul, to reside in the Netherlands, 
"who had jurisdiction to do justice between merchants 
being the king's liege subjects in the parts beyond the 
sea." 

The aldermen of the Hanseatics were consular officers 
in everything but the name. In Portugal alone, the 
represenutive of the Hanseatic League bore the title of 
consul. It was, however, late in the 16th century that 
the office was established, and it would seem that the 
Germans, then in Portugal, enjoyed the benefit of their 
own laws and judges only in matters of personal status, 
i. e., such as concerned lex famiUae. 

We know less about the consular institution as de- 
veloped in northern and western Europe than of con- 
sulates in the Mediterranean countries. But, allowing for 
the modifications which difference in civilization natu- 
rally imposed, it may be averred that the consular at- 
tributes were about the same in both sections. Funda- 
mentally, both in the East and in Europe, jurisdiction 
in penal cases was held to be vested in the local sov- 
ereign. In numerous instances, as already explained, both 
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in Christian and Moslem lands, this principle was more 
or less radically modified by treaty. In Venice, foreign 
jurisdiction was not permitted even in civil matters, and 
generally the same rule obtained in England, while in the 
Hanscatic factories the alderman exercised both civil and 
criminal jurdisdiction. As between foreigners and na- 
tives, jurisdiction belonged of old to the courts of the 
defendant's nationality, but in practice this system did 
not always prevail. Moslems were seldom allowed to 
appear as plaintiffs in Christian courts. Mixed cases, 
therefore, in Egypt were tried before a special native 
judge. On the other hand, Venetian and Genoese con- 
sular courts in Constantinople exercised jurisdiction 
over natives having claims against their nationals, and 
this practice had the emperor's sanction. 

The Consulate Slumps 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages, the consular 
institution experienced a slump. The conquests of the 
Turks greatly impaired the commerce of the East, and 
the international relations of the city-states of luly be- 
came more circumscribed. Above all, in the countries 
of the west and the north, religious differences, as time 
passed, grew less acute, customs less barbarous and the 
unwritten law of immiscibility which necessitated the 
application of the principle of exterritoriality, less per- 
emptory. 

On the 22nd day of November, 1497, Vasco da Gania 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 20th of 
May, 1498, he reached CalicuL The bright lands of the 
rising sun were thenceforth open to European enter- 
prise. On the 12th of October, 1492, Christopher Colum- 
bus, in the name of Jesus Christ, took possession for the 
crown of Castile of the island of San Salvador. He had 
just discovered a whole world. Thenceforth, the Italian 
cities fell into the background, and the direction of 
affairs passed to the peoples of the Atlantic coasts. While 
thus the nations which had particularly fostered the con- 
sular institution retired from the position of leadership, 
the nationalistic impulse which produced the monarchies 
of England, France and Spain and the beginnings of other 
national kingdoms, engendered a commercial policy 
under which trade, in its wider bearings, fell into the 
hands of ambitious exclusive ^^trusts** which carried on 
foreign commerce by favor of royal license and required 
soldiers rather than consuls. 



Consuls and the Trading Companies 

As a rule these trading companies possessed the right 
to appoint consuls within their special sphere of influ- 
ence. The great Dutch East India Company, which was 
the pattern of all subsequent enterprises of the kind, 
was invested with authority to make peace or war with 



ALLOWANCES TO COMMERCE 

The legislative, executive and judicial appropriation 
bill, as passed at the last session of Congress, provides 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce with 
$956,510 with which to carry on its work for the ensuing 
fiscal year. This is $50,000 more than the amount allowed 
last year. It is $526,760 less than the amount requested 
by the Bureau. The entire increase is assigned to a lump 
sum appropriation for promoting commerce in the Far 
East, making that appropriation $150,000 instead of $100,- 
000, which was the sum allowed last year. 

The appropriations for 1921, the estimates for 1922, 
and the amounts actually allowed, are shown in the 
accompanying table. 

The appropriation for "salaries'* is available for the 
payment of salaries in Washington. That for **promoting 
commerce** is available for the maintenance of district 
offices in the United States, and for ceruin printing and 
other general expenses. 

Extensive extracts from the last annual report of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic • Commerce were pub- 
lished in the March (1921) issue of the Bulletin, 



eastern princes, to erect forts, establish garrisons and 
appoint judicial and administrative officers. 

As political representatives of the nations in foreign 
lands, diplomatic officers, after the peace of Westphalia 
in 1648, took the place of consuls. Soon after (1688), the 
consular service received its modem form through the 
example set by Colbert. From that time on consuls 
were appointed directly by the king. 

The consular institution was born of needs created by 
the increased commercial and shipping relations which 
were introduced by the Crusades. It buffered an obscu- 
ration when international trade shifted from the Mediter- 
ranean to the oceans, and the free cities surrendered 
their liberties to the national monarchs. In modern 
times, with improved means of communication and com- 
mercial freedom, was ushered in the heyday of the con- 
sular institution. 

In the words of Martens, **the stronger the ties are 
which bind the nations together, the more the common 
cultural and material interests and aspirations which 
unite them branch out, the more fruitful and many- 
sided will be the usefulness of the consuls.** 

In recent years it has become evident, that there is 
a natural tendency at work towards a fusion of the 
diplomatic and consular services. Thus we may possibly 
be reverting to th^ mediaeval system of one undivided 
foreign service, but one vastly superior in equipment 
to that of the days of the Crusades. 
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Appropriations for Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 



Object of Expenditure 

Salaries 

Commercial Attaches 

Promoting Commerce 

Promoting Commerce, South and Central America. 

Promoting Commerce, Far East 

Post Allowances 

Transporting of Families and Effects 

Transporting of Remains 



Appropriation 
1921 
$220,510 
171,000 
325,000 
100,000 
100,000 



Total 

Increase requested 
Increase received . 



$916,510 



Estimates 


Appropriation 


1922 


1922 


$315,270 


$220,510 


300,000 


171,000 


500,000 


325,000 


150,000 


100,000 


150,000 


150,000 


25,000 




50,000 




3,000 




fl,493,270 


$966,510 


576,760 




50,000 





HOW THEY USED TO DO IT 

Referring to the mention of a marriage ceremony 
performed by an American Consul in Paris, in the 
December number of the Bulletin, writes Consul Henry 
C. A. Damm, I have thought it might be of interest to 
our colleagues to learn of another instance of this kind 
which took place at the American Consulate in Malaga in 
1826. Below is the record of the marriage as it appears 
in the book in which the Consul, George G. Barrell, in- 
scribed notarial acts and similar documents. It might be 
well to suppress the names of the contracting parties, 
however. The bridegroom was a captain of one of the 
many American vessels that frequented this port during 
the first sixty years of the nineteenth century. The 
bride was an English woman, presumably residing in 
Malaga. The witnesses were officers from American 
ships. The record reads as follows: 

I, George G. Barrell, etc., do hereby make known 

to all whom it may concern that , master of 

the American Bg , a native of , New 

Hampshire in the U. S. of America, and , 

a native of , England, requested me to bind 

them in the Holy bonds of Wedlock, and that no 
opposition being made by any person, I did marry 

the said and the said according to 

the law and rules prescribed in the church of 
England service and in the presence of [names of 
witnesses], with several female Witnesses — and I 
further declare that they having been married in 
a Lawful manner and agreeable to what is supposed 
to be both the Law of God and man, I pronounce 
them man and wife, and cursed be that person 
who shall wish to part them. 

Given under my hand and seal of office in 
Malaga this 31st of August in the year of Christ 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty six, and 
of the independence of the United States of Amer* 
ica the fifty first. 



FRENCH MOBILIZE MERCHANTS 

By a presidential decree of March 6, 1921, the French 
Government has revived the position of foreign trade 
adviser (conseiller du commerce exterieur), which was 
first created in 1898 and fell into inactivity at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

According to the provisions of the decree, the foreign 
trade advisers are chosen from among French manufac- 
turers, merchants, and others directly concerned with 
foreign trade, resident in France; the colonies, and 
abroad. Those residing in France are charged with ad- 
vising the Minister of Commerce and the National Office 
of Foreign Commerce respecting industrial, maritime and 
commercial questions arising in the regions of their resi- 
dence, or in the brl^]ches of foreign trade with which 
they are individually concerned. 

The advisers who reside abroad are placed under the 
authority of the diplomatic and consular officers of 
France. They work in co-operation with the French 
Commercial Attaches and Agents who may issue instruc- 
tions to them. They advise the chiefs of diplomatic 
and consular missions, as well as the Commercial At- 
taches and Agents, on economic matters. They study mar- 
ket conditions and sources of raw material, and seek 
outlets for French products. 

Foreign trade advisers are appointed by the Minister 
of Commerce on the advice of a large commission com- 
prising the representatives of a number of government 
offices concerned in foreign trade. They are appointed 
for five years and may be reappointed. The maximum 
to be appointed in France is fixed at one thousand. 
The number in each colony will be determined with the 
advice of the diplomatic mission. Those residing in 
France must have had at least fifteen years' practical 
experience of business. 
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Consular Question Box 



EDITORIAL NOTE: Questions arise frequently in 
consular practice which are not of a character to be 
referred to the Department for official decision. They 
have to do with the more informal aspects of consular 
duty. Officers are invited to refer questions of this kind 
to the Bulletin, which will endeavor to obtain answers 
from the most authoritative available sources. The 
information furnished will, of course, have no official 
sanction, and readers are requested to submit any addi- 
^ tions to or suggested revisions of answers which their 
knowledge and experience may prompt them to make. 

guestions, and all other communications relating to the 
uestion Box, should be addressed to the American Con- 
sular Association, care of the Department of State, 
Washington. The envelope should be marked "Question." 



5. Q, Is the master of an American merchant vessel 
ever ekititled to relief as an American destitute seaman, 
particularly in the case of shipwreck, or illness, or 
injury? 

A. The master of an American merchant vessel is 
entitled to relief under the same circumstances as any 
other member of the crew of a vessel. Paragraph 203 
of the Consular Regulations provides that a **ma6ter of 
an American vessel is a mariner, or seaman, within the 
intent of the laws relating to discharge, wages, extra 
wages, relief and transportation.** However, there is no 
authority for incurring greater expense for the relief of 
a master than for the relief of an ordinary seaman, and 
in no case should a consular officer advance money to 
a master to be reimbursed by the Government. 

The owner may take control of the vessel from the 
master at any time and place, or may break up or 
change the voyage, or may dismiss the master without 
a cause; but if there is a particular voyage agreed on, 
he cannot dismiss him without a cause {Woodbury v. 
Brazier^ 48 Me, 302; Hoffman v, Yatrington, 1 Low. 171; 
S, C. Bee, 388; Higgins v. Jenks, 3 Ware, 26). In other 
words, the master of a vessel is appointed by the owner, 
and holds during his pleasure (Ward v. Ruckman, 34 
Barb. 419). 

The master is a seaman for the purposes of the col- 
lection of wages and extra wages, but he has no valid 
claim for wages till he has rendered a full account of 
receipts, disbursements, and expenditures (Robinson v. 
Hinckley, 2 Paine, 457). 



NEW ROGERS' BILL 

(Continued from page 4) 

be retained, first, for a period of three years, and then, 
upon similar certification, for a further period of two 
years. But, the bill stipulates, no Foreign Service officer 
may continue in office after he has reached the age of 70. 



The contributory feature of the system is embraced in 
section 35 of the bill, which reads, in part, as follows: 

That beginning on the date this Act becomes 
effective there shall be deducted and withheld 
quarterly thereafter from the basic salary of each 
Foreign Service officer to whom this Act applies, 
until he reaches the age of retirement, a sum equal 
to 5 per centum of such officer's basic salary, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause the said 
deductions to be withheld from the appropriations 
for payment of such salaries for each fiscal year. 
The said deductions shall be transferred on the 
books of the Treasury Department to the credit 
of a special fund to be known as the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund, and said 
fund is hereby appropriated for the payment of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances as provided in 
this Act. 

Officer Contributes 20 Percent 

Actuarial calculations on the basis of Mr. Rogers* pro- 
posed system of pensioning show that, after the system 
is established, an officer of an average expectancy of 
life would contribute a total of not more than 20 per 
cent, of the amount which he would eventually receive 
from the Government in the way of pension. The Gov- 
ernment would contribute about 56 per cent. The re- 
mainder would be made up by the accumulation of com- 
pound interest on the officer's quarterly contributions. 

Section 37 of the bill makes these provisions with re- 
spect to the possible separation from the Service, or 
death, of a contributing officer before he becomes entitled 
to an annuity: 

That in the case of a Foreign Service officer to 
whom this Act applies who shall become absolutely 
separated from the service before becoming eligible 
for retirement on an annuity, the total amount of 
deductions of salary, with accrued interest com- 
puted at the rate of 4 per centum per annum, com- 
pounded on June 30 of each fiscal year, shall, 
upon application, be returned to such officer; and 
in case a Foreign Service officer shall die without 
having established a valid claim for an annuity, or, 
having established such valid claim, shall die 
before he has received in annuities the total amount 
of the deductions made from his salary, with ac- 
crued interest thereon computed as stated in this 
section, the amount of such deductions, or such 
part of it as the annuitant has not received, with 
accrued interest thereon to the date of pasrment as 
herein provided, shall be paid to the legal repre- 
sentative of such officer. 
The administration of the pension features of the bill 
is entrusted to the Commissioner of Pensions. An appeal 
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DECISIONS CONCERNING RELIEF OF SEAMEN 



In two decisions dated January 14 and 29, 1921, re- 
spectively, the Comptroller of the Treasury holds that 
seamen of foreign nationality who have shipped on 
American vessels in foreign ports are not entitled to 
relief at the expense of the Government when discharged 
l>ecause of illness or injury incapacitating them for ser- 
vice, as provided by section 4581 of the Revised Statutes, 

is provided from his decisions to the Secretary of the 
Interior in administrative matters. 

Mr. Rogers* bill embraces in all 46 sections, covering 
36 printed pages. It proposes to re-enact, with the neces- 
sary changes, existing provisions of sUtute regarding 
bonds required of officers, the collection of fees and their 
pajrment into the Treasury, the performance of notarial 
acts, and so on. Interesting minor changes are an in- 
crease from $5 to $8 as the maximum daily allowance 
for subsistence while an officer is detailed for special 
duty outside the city of Washington, and an increase 
from $1,000 to $1,500 is the maximum permissible com- 
pensation for foreign clerks. It is provided that **all 
clerks in embassies, legations, consulates general, consu- 
lates, and vice consulates, except those employed abroad 
by the said offices, shall be appointed under the provi- 
sions of the civil-service laws and regulations.** 

With the purpose of co-ordinating all governmental 
activities in the foreign field, it is provided in section 44, 
as follows: 

That all represenUtives or agents of the United 
States Government abroad shall be under the direc- 
tion of the Department of State, and shall be 
merged with the diplomatic mission having juris- 
diction over the territory in which their work is 
carried on. All reports of such representatives or 
agents shall be forwarded through the Department 
of State in such manner as the Secretary of Sute 
may prescribe. 



as amended by the Act of December 21, 1898. The Comp- 
troller holds that, inasmuch as the statute provides for 
the return to the United States of seamen discharged 
under its provisions, and as the seamen in question are 
shipped in foreign ports and therefore cannot be **re- 
turned** to the United Sutes, they cannot be furnished 
transportation. In the decision of January 29, it was 
held that relief in cases of seamen of foreign nationality 
shipped in foreign ports and discharged in foreign ports, 
because of illness or injury incapacitating them for ser- 
vice, is incidenul to return to the United Sutes, and 
since the seamen cannot be returned to the United States, 
they cannot be relieved at the expense of the Government. 

The following is an extract from an opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury rendered under date of 
January 27, 1921: 

Generally speaking a vessel is not to be regarded 
as a wreck unless she is at least constructively a 
total loss to the owner, that is to say, is rendered, 
by reason of an injury, absolutely unnavigable or 
unable to pursue her voyage without repairs ex- 
ceeding the half of her value. Peele v. Merchants* 
Insurance Company, 19 Fed. Cos,, 98; Wood v, 
Lincoln and Kenneheck Insurance Company, 6 
Mass., 479. While the term "wreck** as used in the 
provision now under consideration (Section 4526 
of the Revised Statutes^ as amended) may some- 
times be given a broader meaning than as defined 
herein. The Charles D. Lane, 106 Fed. Rep., 746, 
I am of the opinion that the facts presented in the 
case of the ZACA are not sufficient to establish a 
loss or wreck within the meaning of said law and 
that in no case can a vessel be considered a loss or 
wreck in so far as the rights of seamen are con- 
cerned when the injury occasions only a temporary 
delay in the voyage and renders only a portion of 
the crew supernumerary. 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel McAlpin 



The The Hotel 

Aristocrat of Convenience 

of Hotels ^ ^ and Comfort 



[ Mr. Consul: 

: Naturally you are interested in the comfort and welfare of any . 

: foreigners you may know who are coming to New York. 

i We, too, realize the special attention requisite to their comfort 

i and stand ready to co-op^erate with you by giving special care and con- 

E sideration to foreign guests you may send us. 

: A letter of introduction to either of our hotels will be all that is 

= necessary; or, if you wish, you may cable us collect making reserva- 

= tion and giving name of steamer so that we may meet guests upon their 

: arrival. 

s It is our sincere desire to be of helpful service and we hope to have 

\ your co-OF>eration. 

= We maintain two European offices and reading rooms in the 

E American Express Company building, 6 Haymarket, London, and 1 1 

i Rue Scribe, Paris. Any of your friends traveling via these cities may 

i perhaps find these offices a convenience. 

1 New York 

i Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIAISON COMMITTEE, AN UNOFFICIAL BUT IMPORTANT FACTOR IN 
COORDINATING DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITY AT WASHINGTON. 

Seated {left to right) — Major Lawrence Martin, Department of State; Miss Love, Federal Trade Commission; 
Dr. Morris Jacobson, Federal Reserve Board; Dr. W. IV. Cumberland, Foreign Trade Adviser, Department of 
State; Dr. W. S. Culbertson, Tariff Commission, Chairman of the Committee ; A. W. Kliefoth, Department of 
State, Secretary of the Committee; Col. E. T. Donnelly, War Department. 

Standing — Dr. K. L. Donaldson, Department of State; Dr. Edward G. Montgomery, Department of Agriculture; 
Frank R. Eldridge, Jr., Department of Commerce; Consul Frederick Simpich, Department of State; A. E. 
Reitsel, Department of Labor; Dr. Knute Carlson, Department of State; Dr. Wallace McClure, Department of 
State; Dr. A. C. Spencer, Geological Survey; Dr. R. O. Hall, Department of State; Dr. Thomas T. Read, Bureau 
of Mines; Henry B. Armes, Interstate Commerce Commission; Dr. W. R. Manning^ Department of State; J. S. 
Gittings, Department of State. ^^^ I 
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Through Consular Eyes 

Accounts of Recent Trade Conventions in the United States by Consuls Who Attended Them 



FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 

By Consul N, T. Johnson 

To a consular officer, the most interesting phase of the 
work of the Eighth National Foreign Trade Convention 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 4th to 7th, was the Trade 
Adviser service. Those responsible for the organization 
of the Convention had been able to get together an even 
hundred men who volunteered for this work. The major- 
ity of these men were taken from the number of the dele- 
gates and were for the greater part export managers weU 
versed in the problems which those, who desire to seek 
foreign trade, encountered. Among them were also rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Commerce, and three 
representatives of the State Department, Doctor W. W. 
Cumberland, Doctor W. W. McLaren, and Consul N. T. 
Johnson. 

An evening was assigned to the work of these Ad- 
visers, who were given a room in which to receive all 
who came to seek their advice; and from seven o'clock 
until nearly midnight on the evening in question, scores 
of business men crowded the room to discuss their prob- 
lems. 

Those in charge of this work had made a list of the 
Trade Advisers beforehand, with information as to the 
foreign fields concerning which they were best informed. 
Delegates to the Convention who wished information 
made arrangements with a very competent young woman 
in charge of the card files to see the individual Advisers 
best fitted to cope with their problem. 

The delegates to the Convention were for the most 
part men who were engaged in the actual work of man- 
aging the foreign trade policies of their firms, and it 
was quite evident that there was a keen desire on the 
part of all of these men to do whatever they could, 
not only to get, but to give help. 

The mornings were given over to meetings attended 
by, the whole of the delegation. These meetings were 
addressed by men who took up matters of general busi- 
ness interest, such as credits, the effect of double taxa- 
tion on foreign trade. Government service to foreign 
trade, and the merchant marine. In the afternoons, the 
Convention was divided into groups, each of which held 
separate sessions for the discussion of questions of 
equally general interest, but more particular interest to 
special groups, such as advertising for business in for- 
eign countries, foreign trade education, the question as 
to whether the export department should be located 
at the factory or at the seaport from which goods are 
shipped, etc.; and a group session was given over to the 
discussion of trade with the Far East. On Saturday, the 



last day of the Convention, the delegates adopted a 
final declaration as an expression of the conclusions 
which had been reached at the general and group ses- 



Foreign Trade Should Be "Give and Take^^ 

By this declaration, the convention, among other things, 
expressed the conviction of the delegates that the United 
States should increase its imports of raw materials and 
mer.^handise from abroad, in so far as such imports are 
not detrimental to domestic industry, in order to enable 
foreign merchants to pay for the exports from this coun- 
try which are necessary to stabilize the employment in 
agriculture and in industries in the United Sutes. The 
convention recognized the fact that our foreign trade 
must be based upon a give and take policy. We cannot 
expect to sell our manufactured goods in foreign coun- 
tries unless we take in return the proddcts which they 
produce. And to that end, in order that adequate finan- 
cial arrangements might be made to take care of long 
credits sometimes necessary in the promotion of a free 
exchange of exports, or imports, the convention urged 
the creation of adequate financial institutions as pro- 
vided for under the Edge law. 

A good deal of attention was given to a discussion of 
the American merchant marine. It was pointed out that 
the present shipping laws, which require larger crews 
for American ships than is the case of ships of foreign 
nations, subject American vessels to a disadvantage 
estimated at 5 per cent on the capital investment. It 
was also pointed out that the compulsory advance of one- 
half wages to seamen at any foreign port of call adds a 
further burden of cost by involving excessive delays. 

The convention declared itself as opposed to the im- 
mediate selling to private owners of cargo and passen- 
ger ships now owned by the United States, as sale at 
this time would be subject to considerable loss to the 
Government. It expressed itself as being in favor of 
a plan for chartering the ships to private operators on 
a bareboat basis, while ships which could not be char- 
tered in this way might be laid up pending the revival 
of world commerce. 

In connection with the difficulties under which Amer- 
ican marine insurance labors at the present time in com- 
petition with foreign marine insurance, the convention 
declared itself in favor of the removal of disabilities 
caused by non-uniformity of the state laws and excessive 
taxation. 

The convention gave some time to the discussion of 
the tariff question, and declared itself in favor of an 
American tariff which should provide for additional 
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dnties on imports from nations which discriminate by 
tariffs or administrative practices against the trade of 
the United States, in order to insure equality of treat- 
ment in all foreign markets for all American goods. 

Of particular interest to Consuls is the question of 
the attitude of the convention towards the foreign ser- 
vice of the United States. The convention declared 
itself in favor of the reorganization and establishment 
of the foreign service under a unified supervision. It 
went on record as favoring a plan by which the foreign 
service should be recruited from graduates of a national 
training academy especially established for the training 
of members of the foreign service. 

Of interest to the service in the Far East is the fact 
that the convention declared itself in favor of the China 
Trade Act, a measure now pending before Congress, 
which provides for the incorporation under Government 
supervision of American firms for business in China. 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETING 

By Consul Tracy Lay 

The Ninth annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, held at Atlantic City April 
26-29, 1921, was composed of some fourteen hundred 
delegates drawn from thirty-six states, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii. The business oC the 
convention was conducted in general sessions and group 
meetings, the work of the groups being divided under 
the following headings: 

(1) civic development; (2) domestic distribution; (3) 
fabricated production; (4) finance; (5) foreign com- 
merce; (6) insurance; (7) national resources production; 
(8) transportation and communication-shipping; (9) 
transportation and communication-railroads; (10) inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 

The delegation representing the Department of State 
was composed of Dr. W. W. Cumberland, Dr. Dorsey 
Richardson, and Consul Tracy Lay. 

The general tone of the convention was of the highest 
order and was representative of the broadest and most 
advanced views of many leading Americans in the busi- 
ness world. To the mind of a consular officer who has 
attended several business conventions of national scope 
within the past three years, there has been notable prog- 
ress in the awakening of the country to the preponderat- 
ing importance of international matters in relation to 
our national life. As reflected from the speeches of 
the convention, the greatest single factor in bringing 
the United States so conspicuously into the midst and 
under the influence of the world's affairs, has been its 



rapid shift from the position of a debtor nation to that 
of the greatest of creditor nations. This dominant posi- 
tion in financial affairs at a moment when other nations 
arc impoverished and when there is widespread political 
unrest and a universal backwardness in production has 
riveted the attention of business men upon many of the 
basic policies which have traditionally governed our 
affairs. 

Significant of this fact was a discussion held simul- 
taneously in each of the group sessions relating to the 
tariff policy. It must be remembered that at the time 
the convention was held, Congress had under considera- 
tion, and has since passed, the Emergency Tariff Act of 
May 27, 1921. 

The questions propounded to the convention were as 
follows: 

1. Should the tariff be framed with due regard 
to export trade as well as to the protection of manu- 
facturing in the United States? 

2. Should the economic needs of foreign coun- 
tries and the fact that we are now a creditor nation 
alter our tariff policy with respect to protection? 

3. Should the United States tariff offer trading or 
bargaining possibilities for international commercial 
treaties to encourage our export trade? 

Linking up the financial status of the United States 
with the significance in international affairs of its tra- 
ditional tariff policy, it will be observed that in the 
mind of the business man new factors appear now to 
have presented themselves. As illustrative of this fact, 
the following quotation is extracted from the admirable 
speech of Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York and director of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, who, at this con- 
vention, made the keynote speech on finance: 

A New View of the Tariff 

'^From the strictly financial point of view, when we 
consider the debts owed by foreign countries to the 
United States, debts which are so great as to put the 
possibility of payment in gold entirely out of question, 
it is a matter of concern that we should seriously pro- 
pose to erect additional heavy barriers against the pay- 
ment in goods. 

^The chilling effect of the loss of foreign markets upon 
our domestic industries will certainly be reflected in a 
lessened demand for our raw materials here, and this in 
turn will tend further to depress the prices received for 
such materials. Our farmers and cotton growers should 
remember that only as the world's purchasing power is 
restored will it be able to buy our surpluses and that 
there is more to be lost from the retardation of the 
world's purchasing power than is to be gained by tariff 
differentials.** 
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In this connection and as typical of the breadth of 
view of our representative business men, the following 
extracts are drawn from the speech of A. C. Bedford, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Standard Oil 
Company and vice-president of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

"America has to face today the dilemma of, on the 
one hand, promoting our foreign export trade and, on 
the other hand, of making it possible for the world to 
liquidate the financial balance which now stands in our 
favor. 

"Our foreign export trade is dwindling month by 
month; this at a time when we read that Europe is in 
need of every kind of food and raw material. Lloyd 
George, in a recent speech before the Federation of 
British Industries, presented a vivid picture of the pres- 
ent situation in continental Europe in its relationship 
to industrial England. He said: 

Have you ever seen the spectacle of a man in rags, 
down at the heels, standing in front of a shop win- 
dow, looking at clothes and boots of the latest 
fashion? And you said: "Why does he not buy? 
He is in rags, he needs them. Why does he not go 
in the shop?** He cannot pay! 

Europe is standing in front of our shop windows, 
stocked with the best goods that any land can turn 
out. Europe is in rags and wants to buy. But its 
pockets are full of paper. It cannot buy. 
"The situation described applies to us even more than 
it does in England. Further than that, we have come 
through the war with far less strain upon our resources 
than England has had to endure and are in a position 
to take up the burdens of material civilization to a 
degree which England is powerless to attempt. 

"How to bridge this chasm, how to restore the walls 
of industry in America and to make them responsive to 
the needs of Europe, how to help Europe to her feet 
so that she can stand and remain standing — that is today 
the vital problem of world reconstruction; it is no less 
the task upon the solution of which depends the return 
of American prosperity. . . . 

To Think and Act Internationally 

"The future of American greatness in foreign trade 
depends upon our ability to think and act internationally. 
We have always found it possible to employ most of 
our money at home. But the investment markets of 
the world know no boundary lines, and in the future 
the opportunity of the American merchant and manufac- 
turer will lie not alone in promoting his trade at home 
but in casting in his lot with the business men of the 
world to promote the building of industries, the clearing 
of the waste places of the world, the making fruitful 
of the barren fields, and of training nature to more 



than ever become responsive to promoting the highest 
welfare of mankind.** 

. The foregoing are illustrative of the general tenor of 
the convention, which to consular officers in the field 
will prove to be a definite indication that the United 
States is keenly alive to its opportunities and its respon- 
sibilities in world*s affairs. Mr. Bedford in his speech 
paid the following signal compliment to Secretary Hughes 
amid the tremendous applause of the convention: 

"I congratulate President Harding and the American 
people that in these critical days, he has selected for 
his Secretary of State a man of such ability and experi- 
ence, and distinguished character as Charles Evans 
Hughes, one well fitted by experience and mentality to 
occupy that high office. We are indeed fortunate that 
such important national and international questions are 
to be in the hands of one whose power of intellect, 
knowledge of international law and brilliant past is an 
assurance that American interests will be safeguarded.** 



MANUFACTURERS' CONVENTION 

By Consul Frederick Simpich 

Unique among trade conventions was that of the 
'^N. A. M.,** or National Association of Manufacturers, 
held at New York in May. 

Forty foreign diplomats and consuls — agents of their 
various governments in the United States — swarmed at 
the Waldorf-Astoria as the guests of the Convention and 
talked trade till that old hotel echoed with every tongue 
from Czech to Chinese — a vocal riot like another Babel. 
*"How is business?** was the international query, and 
each diplomat and consul got up in turn, and answered 
it from the viewpoint of his country. 

And, judging from the many invitations to "come 
on over and spend your money,** most oversea nations 
still look on Uncle Sam as a sort of international Santa 
Claus. Nothing can stabilize exchange, the convention 
was told, or raise trade from the dead, or fill up ships 
and breathe new life into languishing industry except 
the copious flow of American money and credits to lands 
oversea. 

Only one foreign speaker that I heard — the Chinese 
Consul at New York — invited us to go over and selL 
There are 400,000,000 of my people,** he said, "each of 
whom can spend $2.50 a year on imports.** Needless to 
say, no exporter snored while this speaker was talking. 

And, really, no Yankee who goes peddling in China — 
whether he sells scissors, sewing machines, or motor 
cars — should miss reading this speech by Mr. Suez, the 
Chinese Consul at New York. His talk was a top-liner, 
peeled of all piffle and diplomatic platitudes, with a 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Tke Liaison Committee at >\r ork 

By Frederick Simpich 



The group pictured on the cover page meets each 
week at the State Department. It is called the Economic 
Liaison Committee, and it takes a keen interest in the 
reports that consuls send in from the field. 

In Mr. Carr's story in the Bulletin for April he briefly 
sketched the history and purposes of this Committee; 
so these paragraphs merely point out some of its per- 
formances — and performers. 

Look at the photo closely. The venerable, bearded 
patriarch in the front row is Prof. Morris Jacobson, 
statistician of the Federal Reserve Board. He knows 
the birthday, the habits and the horsepower of every 
kind of money on the map — from Carranza fiat biUs 
to the latest issue of tribal wampum in the cocoanut 
groves of Polynesia. 

If a consul writes a report on the budget of Bulgaria, 
a copy goes straight to Professor Jacobson. One glance, 
just one preliminary peep at your report, and he can 
tell whether the Federal Reserve Board should take it 
seriously. And when this Board, or the Treasury, wants 
specific information on money matters anywhere in the 
world — where Uncle Sam keeps a consul — this expert may 
make suggestions as to the questionnaire to be drafted 
and sent out as a circular instruction. 

The stern person in the gray suit and striped tie, sit- 
ting next to Jacobson, is Dr. Cumberland, the Trade 
Adviser. In real life he is not so menacing as he looks; 
he grows positively pleasant when your trade reports are 
copious and thorough, and he takes kindly to consuls 
whose annual reports are not delayed till they are 
mouldy and prehistoric. Dr. Cumberland came to the 
Government from a faculty job at the University of 
Minnesota, served with the Reparations Commission at 
Paris and accompanied General Harbord on his investi- 
gation trip through the Near East, and wrote the finan- 
cial section of the GeneraFs official report. 

The mild, serene-looking end man on your left is 
Major Lawrence Martin, regional economist in the Divi- 
sion of Western European Aifairs. No man in the De- 
partment knows more about maps; he determined the 
new Armenian boundaries for President Wilson, and was 
an American map expert at the Peace Conference. He 
is also known in university life for his able lectures 
on world products, frontiers, international trade routes 
and the influences of geography on commerce. As such 
he is never off his guard, and never speaks ''out of 
character.** Ask him suddenly how many tons of whale 
blubber came from Kamchatka in 1846, and he'll name 
it, to the last ounce. 

The second man from your left, standing — and nurs- 
ing his jimmy pipe — is Dr. Montgomery of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He says consular reports are his 



favorite fiction. Probably few consuls — at least of the 
younger officers — realize how much of the information 
they send is interesting to ''Agriculture.'* Your regular 
crop reports are, of course, designed primarily for this 
department; but many other trade letters and reports, 
or certain paragraphs in them, are also marked "for 
Ag. Dept.** and routed to it by the Trade Adviser or 
one of the regional economists. For example, any state- 
ment as to index prices of food articles, freight rates 
on grain, fruit pests, frosts, drouths, floods or locust 
and grasshopper parades, even though merely incidental 
to the subject matter of your report — is of general in- 
terest to Agriculture. 

Miss Love, in the front row, is the leading lady of this 
company. She comes from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Congress gives this Commission power to investi- 
gate trade conditions in foreign lands. It also takes a 
hand in oversea trade disputes, if Americans are in- 
volved. If the Consul at Reval reports that Screwlooski 
Co., of Hoboken, have not paid for the caviar or "fish 
jam" they got and sold on consignment, this Commission 
may persuade the Hoboken firm to pay up. In a broad 
way it seeks to see that business is done according to 
Hoyle, and that American commercial prestige does not 
suffer. 

The Chairman of this Committee, Dr. William S. Cul- 
bertson, is seated at the center of the table. He is also 
Chairman of the Tariff Commission, and as such keeps 
the Conmiittee informed of the studies and recommenda- 
tions which his Commission makes. To his right is 
seated Mr. Alfred W. Kliefoth, the Liaison Committee's 
secretary. Mr. Kliefoth, economist in the Russian Divi- 
sion, served some years at the American Embassy at 
Petrograd and is well informed on Russian affairs. 

Standing in the rear, sixth from your right and wear- 
ing an Ascot tie, is Dr. A. C. Spencer, of the Geological 
Survey. He is an eminent geologist, and to him go 
copies of all your reports that have to do with oil, coal 
and other minerals. At a recent meeting, referring to 
a certain consular report, he said: "This consul is right 
on the job — his report was a dandy. Perhaps it wasn't 
couched in the strict,* technical language so dear to the 
geological heart of stone and iron — ^but he knew what 
he was talking about, and so did the Bureau of Mines, 
for he was sound on his facts." 

The man second from the right, standing, and holding 
his glasses on his shoulder, is Dr. William R. Manning, 
economist in the Division of Latin-American Affairs. 
He has made a special study of air craft, and the devel- 
opment of air commerce. Any reports you write about 

(Continued on page 10) 
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True to the season, the wedding bells are ringing. The 
Bulletin has not less than four Service marriages to 
report in this issue. 

Percival S. Heintzleman, Consul General at Hankow, 
was married on May 3rd at St. Cyprian^s Church in Lon- 
don to Miss Ida Mary O^Brien Butler, the daughter of 
the former British Consul General in China. J. Butler 
Wright, American Charge d^Affaires, acted as best man 
at the ceremony, and Consul General Skinner was one 
of the witnesses. A reception followed at the bride^s 
home, at the conclusion of which Mr. and Mrs. Heintzle- 
man left for a visit to the south coast of England, fol- 
lowing which they expect to proceed via the Suez Canal 
to Mr. Heintzleman^s post at Hankow. 



J. Klahr Huddle, Consul on detail at Warsaw, was 
married April 5th at Warsaw to Miss Caroline Heiby of 
Fort Recovery, Ohio. Miss Heiby journeyed to Danzig, 
where Mr. Huddle met her, escorting her thence to 
Warsaw, where the ceremony was performed in the pres- 
ence of the consular staff. 



George A. Makinson, Vice Consul of career, assigned 
to Santo Domingo, was married March 29th to Miss Mary 
Taft Atwater at Santo Domingo. 



George Wadsworth, Vice Consul of career, assigned 
to Constantinople, and Miss Dorothy Maynard Lasell, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Q. Lasell of Troy, N. Y. 
were married May 21st at the home of the bride^s par- 
ents in Troy. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. H. R. Freeman. The groom was attended by his 
brother, while the maid of honor was Miss Elinor Ide 
of Troy. 

A delightful reception and dance followed the cere- 
mony, during which the bride and groom attempted to 
escape unobserved, but their plans were anticipated. 
They were drenched with showers of rose petals, while 
rushing to the waiting automobile. 

After a few days in New York, Mr. and Mrs. Wads- 
worth sailed May 25th on the Acquitania for Cherbourg, 
whence they will proceed through France and Italy to 
Mr. Wadsworth^s post at Constantinople. 

The vital statistics department reports that Janice Joy 
Byington was born March 28th at Naples to Consul 
Homer Morris Byington and Jeannette Gregory Byington. 



Charles E. Allen, Consul detailed at Constantinople, 
has been detailed to Damascus as Consul in charge, and 
George Wadsworth, Vice Consul of career, heretofore 
assigned to Alexandria, Egypt, has been detailed to Con- 
sUntinople. Eugene H. Dooman, Consul detailed tem- 
porarily at Taihoku, Taiwan, has returned on detail at 
Kobe, relieving Consul Lester L. Schnare who has been 
detailed at Yokohama. Paul R. Josselyn, Consul as- 
signed to Chungking, China, has been deUiled to the 
Legation at Peking, while Clarence J. Spiker, Vice Consul 
assigned to Peking, has been detailed to Chungking 
together with Howard Bucknell, a Student Interpreter 
at Peking, who has been appointed temporarily Vice 
Consul at Chungking. Hooker A. Doolittle, Vice Consul, 
assigned to Tiflis, Russia, has been assigned Vice Consul, 
at Madras, India, temporarily, and will relieve William 
A. Corcoran, Vice Consul there, who has been assigned 
Vice Consul at Boulogne-sur-mer, France, upon whose 
arrival the services of William Whitman, of Great Brit- 
ain, as Consular Agent, will termintite. Joseph M. 
McGurk, Vice Consul of career, temporarily assigned 
to Dakar, Senegal, has been assigned Vice Consul at 
Brest, France. P. Harley Moseley, Vice Consul of 
career assigned to Calcutta, first assignment. 

Edwin F. Stanton, of California, has been appointed 
Student Interpreter at Peking and William F. Nason, of 
Massachusetts, has been appointed Student Interpreter 
at Tokyo. 



Two Consular Assistants, Leonard H. Green, of Minne- 
sota, and George A. Townsend, of Maryland, have been 
appointed and ordered to the Department for duty. 



The following changes are noted among the subordinate 
officers: Udolpho W. Burke, of Australia, has resigned 
as Consular Agent at Freemantle and Alfred E. Morgans, 
of Great Britain, has been appointed as his successor. 
Roy E. Chapman, Vice Consul and clerk at Niagara Falls, 
has been transferred to Quebec as Vice Consul and 
clerk, and has been succeeded by Francis M. Sack, Vice 
Consul and clerk at Piedras Negras, Mexico. Harry W. 
Hargis, a clerk at Habana, has been appointed a Vice 
Consul there. John W. Henderson, Vice Consul and 
clerk at Venice, has been transferred in the same capac- 
ity to Saloniki, Greece. Roy H. Miller, of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed honorary Vice Consul at Puerto 
Cortes, Honduras. Leo J. Trefren, clerk at Nogales, Mex- 
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ico, has been appointed Vice Consul at that post. Harry 
W. Pascoe, Vice Consul and clerk at Torreon, has 
been transferred in the same capacity to Manzanillo. 
Henry O. Ramsey, a clerk at Helsingfors, has been trans- 
ferred to Viborg as Vice Consul and clerk. Teofilo J. 
Risk, of Syria, has been appointed Consular Agent at 
Azua, DonMnican Republic, and Edward Hyde, of Great 
Britain, has been appointed Consular Agent at Talca- 
huano, Chile. 



Officers calling recently at the Department include' 
Robert P. Skinner, Consul General at London; Albert 
Ualstead, Consul General at Montreal; Frank W. Mahin, 
Consul at Amsterdam; John F. Jewell, Consul, nnas- 
signed; C. M. Hitch, Consul at Nottingham; Albert W. 
Swalm, Consul at Hamilton; Edward I. Nathan, Consul 
at Vigo; Clement S. Edwards, Consul at Paris; Charles 
R. Nasmith, Consul at Ghent; A. B. Cook, Consul at 
Swansea; Keith Merrill, Consul at London; Henry S. 
Waterman, Consul at Corinto; Alonzo B. Garrett, Consul 
at St. Stephen; Grady Corbett, Vice Consul at Lyon; 
E. R. Dickover, Vice Consul at Kobe; C. D. Meinhardt, 
Interpreter at Changsha; William F. Nason, Student In- 
Jerpreter at Tokio; Francis M. Sack, Vice Consul at 
Niagara Falls; Eli Taylor, Vice Consul at Shanghai; 
William E. Holland, Vice Consul at Basel; J. L. Pinker- 
ton, Vice Consul at Lisbon; A. G. Boldridge, Vice Con- 
sul at Valencia; W. L. Padgett, Vice Consul at Cardiff; 
Edward B. Cipriani, Vice Consul at Leeds; Howell N. 
Miller, Vice Consul at Birmingham; H. K. Travers, Vice 
Consul at Naples; Wilbur O. Himes, Vice Consul at 
Tampico; John B. Sawyer, Vice Consul at Shanghai; R. 
E. Chapman, Vice Consul at Quebec; Nels E. Ander- 
son, Vice Consul at Saloniki. 



Twenty-one members of the Association with their 
guests, Drs. Cumberland and McLaren of the Trade 
Adviser^s Office, assembled at luncheon at the Cosmos 
Club on May 10th with thp triple purpose of making 
merry, electing officers to fill vacancies and to hear the 
experiences of the Department's representatives at the 
trade conventions in Atlantic City and Cleveland. 

Tracy Lay, Vice Chairman of the Association, pre- 
sided. Secretary Shepard in a few concise words ex- 
plained the business before the members and then the 
Chairman announced that nominations were in order. 

Consul General Stewart rose and stated that, as he is 
a staunch believer in efficiency, he took pleasure in nom- 
inating Tracy Lay to be Chairman of the Association, 
a vacancy created by the appointment of the former 



Chairman, Wesley Frost, to Marseilles. The nomination 
was seconded and Mr. Lay was unanimously elected. 

Consul General Totten then nominated Harry McBride 
to replace the Vice Chairman just promoted. Mr. Mc- 
Bride was unanimously elected. 

The Chairman thereupon announced that a vacancy 
existed on the Executive Committee, and Consul N. T. 
Johnson nominated Roger Tredwell, who was unani- 
mously elected. 

The business end of the luncheon having been satis- 
factorily disposed of, the Chairman called upon Dr. 
Cumberland to make a few remarks and observations 
of his trip as a delegate to the Convention of Chambers 
of Commerce at Atlantic City. The impressions gained 
and the experience gathered were delightfully related by 
Dr. Cumberland. Dr. McLaren and Consul Johnson, as 
delegates to a similar convention at Cleveland, Ohio, 
then told of their experiences. 



William E. Holland, Vice Consul at Basel, Switzerland, 
paid the Department a flying visit on May 12th, in order 
to take the oral examination for Vice Consul of career. 
Mr. Holland arrived from Basel that morning and left 
the same afternoon to return directly to his post, thereby 
enabling him to make the round trip of the SS. Olympic. 



The Washington Post publishes the story of a Japanese 
who sought information from an American friend, known 
to stand close to sources of information, as to who would 
be appointed American Ambasador to JapaYi. Richard 
Washburn Child had not yet been named Ambassador 
to Italy. He was talked of rather for Japan, and the 
American -a thrifty soul — cabled these two words: 

"Child probable." 

The answer came back promptly: 

'^Congratulations to honorable wife and self.** 

A Consul in Europe has received this touching appeal: 

Please can you be so kind to give me some infor- 
mation in mine situation. 

I am in this country on a visit, met an old sweet- 
heart of mine, lost control of speech, proposed an — 
She said yes. 

Now what I want to know is this. Can we get 
married here in the American way, to surprise my 
folks on their 40th aniversary of marriage, which 
happend to be in the last part of this month? 

Please let me know as soon as possible so we can 
prepair. 
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Editor and Publisher J. W. Youxc 

TIFFIN BUILDING, LONG ISLAND CITY 
NEW YORK 

The American Consular Bulletin is published in cooperation 
with the American Consular Association, which is an unofficial 
and voluntary association embracing most of the members of the 
Consular Seriice of the United States. The Association dis- 
tributes the Bulletin to its members, and it is also open to private 
subscription in the United States at the rate of $1.50 a year, or 
15 cents a copy, payable to the publisher. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinions respecting the proper discharge of their 
functions, and to keep them in touch with business and adminis- 
trative developments which are of moment to them; and (2) to 
disseminate information respecting the work of the Consular 
Service among interested persons in the United States, including 
business men and others having interests abroad, and young men 
who may be considering the Consular Service as a career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendential nature, especially such 
as might be aimed to influence legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative action wtth respect to the Consular Ser-tice. or the 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 



Every man owes some of his time to the upbuilci- 
ing of the profession to which he belongs. 

— Theodore Roosevelt, 



TRADE CONVENTIONS 

(Continued from page 4) 
swift, stout punch or some big truth about China in 
every line. (I wish I could quote it all, but Poole — 
who runs the Bu/^ti/i— stands right by me sharpening 
his blue pencil!) 

There was much ^off-stage business," too, carried on 
in the lobbies and down where the bar used to be. Here 
exporters from Oshkosh to Osraloosa got together with 
consuls of China or Chile, Italy or the Argentine, and 
swapped ideas. Here all the red-hot puzzles that now 
wrinkle the brains of the trading world — nightmares 
of credits, cancellations, abandoned goods and kindred 
commercial conundrums- -were picked to pieces, cussed 
and discussed. And, while few new or constructive 
thoughts emerged from all this friendly tumult, each 
learned something of the other fellow^s needs and buying 
power, and everybody at least got a good grasp of the 
credit and trade obstacles which must somehow be over- 
come before goods will move. 

And you consuls who are weary and heavy laden with 
visa work — I wish you might have heard F. A. Wallis, 
Commissioner of Immigration at New York, analyze 
the alien problem and the plans of Uncle Sam to 
solve it. 



Here, too, in this congress of nations, was a striking 
lefrson in commercial geography, new commercial geog- 
raphy created by the war. The very names of some 
of these new-bom countries still sound strange to the 
average American; even many Yankee Consuls are not 
yet accui;tomed to the presence of a colleague from 
CLecho-Slovakia, or Lithuania or Georgia. Yet the rise 
of thebe new countries has changed not only the old 
political relations of the world but has changed also 
our trade routes, tariffs, and inmiigration problems, to 
say nothing of the riddle of money exchange. 

^I never realized, until I met the consuls and minis- 
ters from these new countries, just what tricks the war 
played with the map,** said one delegate. '^Look at that 
map on the wall — look how the old frontiers are all 
squirmed and twisted and look at the strange splotches 
that mark the string of new countries stretching from 
Latvia clear do%^n to Hedjaz.^ 

One speaker. Dr. Grouitch, Minister of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes ( Jugo-Slavia), told a graphic tale 
of the rise of these new and interesting countries, their 
trade needs and their products. The gathering of the 
agents from these new countries at the convention was 
significant; it showed clearly how quickly they have 
set up shop and hung out their signs as world traders. 
Many of them had booths at the convention, with piles 
of printed trade matter, and with commissioners or 
economists on duty ready to answer all trade inquiries. 

Excellent addresses were made by Mr. Hoover, by 
Admiral Benson and other noted Americans — but this 
convention was essentially a reception to Washington's 
official foreign colony; to the ambassadors, ministers and 
consuls whose countries trade with ours. 

Group Session at Polo Grounds 
No group sessions were held, that is, not until the last 
day. Then one small ^group" met at the Polo Grounds. 
At the end of the first half of the 9th, the Cubs had 
tied the Giants, one to one. Then New York came to bat; 
and the second man struck out! Then Kelly took the 
stick — **home-run Kelly" — and Hughie Jennings began 
pulling grass. Pulled so that even a sheep could not 
have bit it shorter! Who cared now for trade, or the 
gymnastics of the German mark, or the sorrows of 
salesmen in Siam. Kelly hit it — away over the fence — 
and loped around to home plate as 10,000 fans stood 
up and screamed. It was a good convention — especially 
the last **group" session. 



The Princeton University Press, according to the Po- 
litical Science Review, has published Prof. Harrold M. 
Vinacke'^s Modern Constitutional Development in China 
(pp. 280), which deals with its subject from the incep- 
tion of the reform in 1898 down to the present time. 

The same magazine notes that the Century Company 
has recently published a volume on French Foreign Pol- 
icy, 1898-1914 (pp. 392) by Graham H. Stuart of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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DIPLOMATIC ASSIGNMENTS 

The following assignments and transfers have been 
made in the Diplomatic Service, effective May 26th: 

Secretaries of Class 1: Craig W. Wadsworth, relieved 
from duty at the Embassy at Buenos Aires, and assigned 
as Counselor of the Embassy at Brussels; Sheldon L. 
Crosby, now Secretary of Legation at Stockholm, trans- 
ferred as Counselor of the Legation at Habana. 

Secretaries of Class II: John Campbell White, trans- 
ferred from Department of State to be First Secretary of 
Legation at Caracas; William Whiting Andrews, trans- 
ferred from Department of State to be First Secretary of 
Legation and assigned to the American Agency and Con- 
sulate General at Cairo; Hallet Johnson, now at Brus- 
sels, transferred as First Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion at Stockholm; G. Rowland Shaw, transferred from 
Department of State and assigned as. Second Secretary in 
the American High Commission at Constantinople; Frank 
D. Arnold, now at San Salvador, transferred as Second 
Secretary of the Legation at Peking; J. Theodore Mar- 
riner, now Second Secretary at Stockholm, transferred as 
Secretary of the Legation at Quito; R. Henry Norweb, 
now Second Secretary at Paris, assigned to the Depart- 
ment of State; Harold L. Williamson, transferred from 
the Department of State as Second Secretary of the 
American Legation at Warsaw; Frederick C. Chabot, 
now Second Secretary at Rio de Janeiro, transferred as 
Secretary of the Legation at San Salvador. 

Secretaries of Class IV: Foster Stearns, transferred 
from Department of State as Third Secretary of the 
High Commission at Constantinople; F. Lammot Belin, 
now Third Secretary at Constantinople, transferred as 
Third Secretary of the Embassy at Paris; J. Pierrepont 
Moffat, transferred from the Division of Near Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State, to the Division of Western 
European Affairs, Department of State; Wesley M. Swift, 
now Third Secretary at Bogota, transferred as Third 
Secretary of the Commission at Vienna; Henry R. Carey, 
assigned as Third Secretary of the Legation at Bucharest; 
Harold H. Tittmann, Jr., assigned as Third Secretary of 
the Embassy at Paris; Wainwright Abbott, assigned as 
Third Secretary of the Legation at Stockholm; Richard 
B. Soutligate, now Third Secretary at Rome, transferred 
to the Department of State. 

The United States and iMtin-America, John Halladay 
Latane. New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1920. Pp. 3^16. 

Pan-Americanism — Its Beginnings. Joseph Byrne 
Lorkey. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 503. 

"These are two very timely and useful books," says 
the May issue of the American Political Science Review, 
^on the diplomatic relations of the United States with 
the Hispanic republics of America. The volume by 
Profe$:sor Latane is designed primarily for college 
classes; Mr. Lockey^s monograph will interest the more 
advanced and technical student." 



CUMBERLAND TRADE ADVISER 

Dr. William W. Cumberland, drafting officer, is as- 
signed to duty, by an order of May 14th, as Foreign 
Trade Adviser of the Department of State. Dr. Cum- 
berland came to the Department as a regional economist 
July 1, 1920. He was made Assistant Foreign Trade 
Adviser September 1st of the same year. His photograph 
will be found on the cover page of this issue of the 
Bulletin and some more remarks about him in Fred 
Simpich's article on the Liaison Committee. The Ser- 
vice will welcome the appointment of a man so em- 
inently fitted for the position. 



NECROLOGY 

Mrs. Clement S. Edwards 

Mrs. Clement S. Edwards, wife of Consul Edwards 
assigned to the Consulate General at Paris, died at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, on February 17th last, after a long 
illness, which began with an attack of influenza in 1918 
while she and her husband were stationed in Santo 
Domingo. Just prior to her death Mrs. Edwards had 
shown a marked improvement in her condition, and Mr. 
Edwards had arranged to spend a leave of absence with 
her during the spring. 

The Bulletin assures Mr. Edwards of its deep sympathy 
in his irreparable loss. 



LIAISON COMMITTEE 

{Continued from page 5) 

airplane inventions, new air mail lines, or dirigible bal- 
loons as passenger carriers are routed to Dr. Manning. 
(He does his own private flying in a Dodge.) 

The editor said "only 800 words," so I can't intro- 
duce to you all the chorus men in the back line. But 
they all know you, by your name and what you write, 
for they are all among the **gentle readers" who scan 
your reports, and help mark grades on your efficiency 
cards. 

This Committee was two years old last March. It's 
aim, in brief, is this: to help the State Department ob- 
tain economic information and advice from other gov- 
ernn:ent bodies, and to improve the service rendered by 
it to these same agencies. 

In effect, it becomes a sort of central telephone switch- 
board, through which all your messages from the field are 
heard and discussed. To the visiting consul fresh from 
abroad it brings home with special emphasis the fact 
that we report, not to the State Department alone, but 
to all the Departments, and to aU the various bureaux 
and commissions that make up our complex govern- 
mental machine. Hundreds of reports come in every 
week; but somebody, somewhere, is reading with inter- 
est every good line that is written. 
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Inter -American Hi^h Commission 

A Brief Sketch of Its History and Its Work Kindly Prepared for **The Bulletin^* by Its Assistant 

Secretary General, Dr. C. E. McGuire 



The last war produced changes in the situation of 
world affairs not only in the field of international poli- 
tics, but also in the field of business and economic trans- 
actions. To meet the new situation as far as it concerned 
the American continent, the Honorable William G. Mc- 
Adoo, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
convoked the First Pan American Financial Conference 
in May, 1915. On that occasion the different republics 
of America were represented, with the exception of Haiti 
and Mexico, by distinguished financiers. Several delega- 
tions were headed by the Ministers of Finance. 

Resolutions were adopted by that conference and a 
program of work was tentatively fixed. Considering that 
in a number of cases international congresses had not 
carried out their resolutions through lack of permanent 
organizations, it was decided to establish an international 
body under the name of International High Commission, 
I^ter the Second Pan American Financial Conference, 
held in Washington in January, 1920, changed this name 
to Inter' American High Commission, This body is com- 
posed of representatives from all the countries, each one 
having eight members, appointed by executive decree or 
by congressional action and presided over by the Min- 
ister of Finance. Every country in America has a na- 
tional section of the Inter-American High Commission, 
with the exception of Mexico, which, up to this time, has 
not organized its section. 

In order to concentrate, reduce to systematic order 
and, in a general way, direct the activities of the High 
Commission, it was decided in the first plenary session 
held by the Commission in Buenos Aires in April, 1916, 
to establish a Central Executive Council to be formed 
by a president, a vice-president and a secretary general. 
The members of the national section holding these posi- 
tions in the country selected as the residence of the 
Council, should occupy those same positions in the Coun- 
cil. It was decided also in Buenos Aires that the Central 
Executive Council should reside in Washington. As a 
result of this decision the President of the Central Execu- 
tive Council is at present the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, the vice-president is the vice- 
president of the United States Section, Honorable John 
Bassett Moore, and the secretary general is the secretary 
of the United States Section, Honorable Leo S. Rowe. 
There is also an assistant secretary general, who is Dr. 
Constantine E. McGuire. There is a staff of employees 
of the national section who work for the section and for 
the Council. The offices of the Council are in six rooms 
of the Treasury Department. 

The work of the Commission was outlined in a pre- 
cise way at the plenary session held in Buenos Aires in 
April, 1916. It has been enlarged according to the natu- 
ral development of the work and in obedience to the 



will expressed by the several national sections, either 
upon their own initiative or previous consultation from 
other sections, or from the Council. The recommenda- 
tions of the Second Pan American Financial Conference 
of January, 1920, have been included also in the program 
of the Inter-American High Commission. It is expected 
that this international body will hold, in the near future, 
another plenary meeting for the purpose of examining 
the work already done and outlining the plans of that 
work in the future. Among the topics selected to form 
the program of the Inter-American High Commission, 
the following are especially worth mentioning: 

1. The establishment of a gold monetary standard. 
The Inter-American High Commission recommended the 
adoption of a money of account, the unit of which should 
contain 0.33437 gram of gold .900 fine, its multiples to 
be based on the metric system and its ratio with the 
existing money to be established by common agreement. 

2. Uniform classification of merchandise. The Com- 
mission recommended the adoption of the Brussels Class- 
ification for the tariffs of the several American nations 
for statistical purposes, with the right to amplify this 
classification with such terms as may be deemed neces- 
sary; and that the type of currency adopted for such 
statistical purposes be that of each country, giving, how- 
ever, the equivalents in the other commercial moneys 
as well as the money of account recommended by the 
Inter-American High Commission. 

Regarding the two foregoing topics, the Inter-American 
High Commission has succeeded in having the classifi- 
cation of merchandise entering into foreign trade pub- 
lished, as recommended, by the following countries: 
United States for 1917, 1918, 1919; Guatemala for 1917, 
1918; Bolivia for 1917, 1918; El Salvador for 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919; Panama for 1918, 1919; Peru for 1919. 

In certain cases the Central Executive Council has 
received enough copies of these statistics for distribution 
among the other Sections, and in other cases it was 
necessary to have reprints made for distribution. The 
Council is now undertaking the preparation of the sta- 
tistics of one of the countries to show how the Brussels 
Classification would appear side by side with the national 
classification as it is used in the country, in order to 
facilitate the adoption of the Brussels Classification on 
the continent. In most of these classifications the values 
are expressed in the money of the country and in the 
money of account, called the Panamericano. 

It has been learned that the Republic of Colombia 
will use the Brussels Classification from 1920, and its 
use has been ordered also in the republics of El Salva- 
dor, Paraguay and Honduras, while in some other coun- 
tries it is expected that very soon similar orders will be 
issued. 
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3. The stabilization of exchange; banking facilities, 
extension of credits and the financing of public and pri- 
vate enterprises. The problem of stabilization of inter- 
national exchange has been especially complicated due 
to after-war conditions. The Inter-American High Com- 
mission has tried to carry into practice a measure which, 
it is believed, will help to relieve the situation. It con- 
sists in the establishment of an international gold fund 
devoted to the purposes of exchange. A convention was 
elaborated for an international guarantee of all gold 
deposited in banks for the purposes of exchange. This 
convention has been signed with Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Panama and Paraguay. It is expected to be signed 
between the United States and Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Honduras, Peru and Uruguay; and there are favorable 
reports that this convention will be signed in the near 
future with other countries. 

The main purpose of this convention is to avoid fre- 
quent transportation of gold with the inherent dangers 
and losses, and at the same time to guarantee the gold 
deposited in the different countries against any seizure 
or deviation of its purpose. 

With regard to banking facilities, the extension of 
credits and the financing of public and private enter- 
prises, the activities of the Commission have been di- 
rected mainly to the gathering of authentic reports on 
the situation in the different countries. The Central 
Executive Council has the most up-to-date information 
and, it may be said, the most unbiased and impartial 
information regarding these matters. Frequently bank- 
ers and investors have come to the offices of the Council 
to get precise data on certain financial subjects, and as 
a result of their investigations in our offices, they have 
entered with confidence into operations which require 
an accurate knowledge of prevailing conditions. This 
part of the work of the Commission is very useful. As 
an aim to attain, the Inter-American High Commission 
is trying to have the different American Governments 
to adopt such measures as will place the banks of each 
country in a position to extend their activities abroad, 
to establish branches on terms of reciprocity and to 
facilitate the granting of credits to trade and industries 
of other countries of the continent. 

4. Uniform legislation regarding bills of exchange, 
bills of lading and other negotiable instruments. The 
Inter-American High Commission has succeeded in hav- 
ing the Hague Regulations on bills of exchange adopted 
in several countries. The continent now has the Uni- 
form State Negotiable Instruments Act in the United 
States, the English system in Costa Rica, which follows 
the English law of 1882, and Panama whose law is identi- 
cal with the Negotiable Instruments Act of the United 
States. The Hague Regulations are part of the law of 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Venezuela, and substantially 
of Brazil. It is expected that Colombia, Ecuador, Para- 
guay and Uruguay will very soon adopt these regulations 
or laws substantially based on them. In other countries 
the propaganda of the Commission is very active. 



The Council is making a study of the uniformity of 
bills of lading and of the law on warehouse receipts. 

5. Uniformity of consular regulations, consular cer- 
tificates and invoices, port charges. The activities of the 
Commission have borne very substantial results in this 
matter. It was recommended, among other things, that 
the collectors of customs should authorize the prepara- 
tion of outward cargoes in advance of the arrival of the 
vessel; that the sanitary authorities, wherever possible, 
make the visit immediately after the arrival of the vessel 
either by day or by night, and on business days and 
whether simultaneously or separately, on business days 
and holidays alike, as soon as the vessel shall have 
arrived at the port and the visit of the sanitary 
authorities be effected; and the simplification of customs 
documentation. It was recommended that the model in- 
voice and manifest of shipment approved by the Fourth 
International Conference of American States should be 
adopted for these documents which should be also the 
only documents required. It was recommended also that 
port dues include no charges except those for services 
rendered or benefits received and in proportion to the 
services rendered or the benefits received. The uniform- 
ity of sanitary regulations was recommended also. It 
may be said that most of the countries have accepted the 
recommendations of the Commission in this matter and 
that in several sections reports have been published re- 
garding customs regulations and duties and explaining 
the laws of the country to the foreigner. A memorandum 
recently published by the Veneruelan Section of the 
Inter-American High Commission regarding customs reg- 
ulations is worth special mention. 

6. Extension of the procedure of arbitration for the 
adjustment of commercial disputes. The result of the 
efforts of the Commission in this connection is most 
gratifying. The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has signed an arbitration agreement with the 
Bolsa de Comercio of the Argentine Republic, with the 
Cfimara de Agricultura y Comercio of Guayaquil, with 
the Asociacion del Comercio of Panama, with the Cama- 
ra de Comercio of Paraguay, with the Camara de Comer- 
cio of Uruguay and with the same organization of Vene- 
zuela. There is a tentative agreement with the Assoria^ao 
Commercial of Rio de Janeiro and it is expected that 
very soon similar agreements will be signed with the 
Chamber of Commerce of Honduras and that of Peru. 

7. Uniform legislation for commercial travelers. A 
convention has been drafted to simplify regulations con- 
cerning commercial travelers and to have a single tax 
paid by them in every country. It has been entered 
into between the United States and Argentina, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, Uruguay and Venezuela. It is expected that very 
soon it will be signed between the United States and 
Brazil, Chile, the Dominican Republic, Honduras and 
Peru. 

8. Patent, trade-mark and copyright legislation. It 
was recommended that the conventions adopted at the 
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Buenos Aires meeting of 1916 on patents, trade-marks 
and copyrights be ratified. The following countries have 
ratified the convention on patents: Bolivia, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. The following have ratified the convention 
on copyright: Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay and Peru. The following have 
ratified the convention on trade-marks: Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru 
and Uruguay. Bolivia later adhered to this convention, 
for she had not been represented at Buenos Aires. 

The trade-mark convention provides for the estab- 
lishment of two international bureaus, one in Havana 
and. one in Rio de Janeiro. Since the bureau at Havana 
is now open all the countries which have ratified are 
enjoying the benefits of the convention. The Govern- 
ment of Cuba has been most liberal in this matter and 
has granted for the building in which the international 
bureau will be housed eventually, a most valuable piece 
of land situated in front of the new presidential palace. 
A great building shall later be erected on that site 
and for it the Cuban Government will probably appro- 
priate $200,000. The measure has been approved by the 
House and its approval by the Senate is expected. The 
Government of the United States undoubtedly will con- 
tribute in a form corresponding to the importance of 
the country. As the convention stands it is enough 
for the owner of a trade-mark to apply for registration 
in his own country and pay $50 additional for inter- 
national registration, thus obtaining protection for his 
mark in all the countries of the continent which have 
ratified the convention. 

9. Postage rates, parcel post and money order faciU" 
tics. The parcel post convention has been signed be- 
tween the United States and all the Latin-American coun- 
tries except Cuba, and combination packages may be 
sent now to Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Mexico. These packages con- 
sist of two parts attached together, one a sealed envelope 
contiiining a letter prepaid at the letter rate of postage 
and the other an unsealed container with samples of 
merchandise or printed matter prepaid at the appropri- 
ate rate. 

10. Necessity for better transportation facilities &e- 
ttceen the different republics of the American Continent, 
There is a committee on transportation helping in this 
work, the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. 
The same can be said with respect of telegraph facili- 
ties and rates and the use of radio-telegraphy for com- 
mercial purposes. Promoting the completion of the Pan 
American Railroad is also a part of the program of the 
Commission. 



DEPARTMENTAL CHANGES 

A departmenul order of May 24th creates a Division 
of Political and Economic Information. The new Divi- 
sion is given the functions of the former Division of 
Political Information, which was charged with the col- 
lection and coordination of political information for the 
benefit of the executive officers and the geographical 
divisions of the Department. The new Division is also 
assigned the duties of the Bureau of Rolls and Library 
which pertain to maps, those of the former Division of 
Foreign Intelligence which are concerned with the colla- 
tion of information, and those of the Office of the For- 
eign Trade Adviser which comprise the section of Eco- 
nomic Intelligence. 

Prentiss B. Gilbert, drafting officer, is assigned to duty 
as Chief of the new Division. 

The Division of Foreign Information, which succeeded 
to most of the functions of the old Division of Foreign 
Intelligence, has been changed, in respect of title, to the 
Division of Current Information. Henry Suydam con- 
tinues as chief. 

11. The legal department of the Central Executive 
Council is engaged in different legal studies, among them 
the uniformity of the law on warehouse receipts. Mono- 
graphs on banking and trade acceptances, conditional 
sales and company laws prepared, or being prepared, are 
worth special mention. It is also considering the best 
method of avoiding the simultaneous duplication of tax- 
ation of individuals and corporations as between the 
American countries. 

12. The Inter-American High Commission has also 
worked very actively in stimulating the taking of the 
census of population in the different countries. This 
work has been going on during this year in most of the 
republics of the South. 

This brief summary of the work and purposes of the 
Inter-American High Commission, as well as the results 
already contained, will be adequate, it is hoped, to show 
how important is this organization and how much it 
deserves the support of all men and organizations inter- 
ested in inter-American trade as well as of the Govern- 
ment. 

It may be well before ending this article to empha- 
size the fact that the Inter-American High Commission 
has no diplomatic character and that it is at home in 
every country, for the work performed in every coun- 
try is carried out by the national section composed of 
citizens of the same, who work for the interests of their 
own country in combination with the sections of the 
other countries of the continent. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a more efficient way of working for this end and 
one less productive of suspicions and ill feeling. On 
the contrary, it has been, and must be by its own nature, 
a source of increasing cordiality between the republics 
of America. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH THE SECRETARY OF STATE 



William H. Crawford publishes in the June issue of 
the World's Work a personal interview which was ac- 
corded him by Mr. Hughes a day or two after he took 
oflice as Secretary of State. Mr. Crawford submitted to 
Mr. Hughes a list of questions, they discussed them in- 
formally, and Mr. Crawford put down as follows the 
gist of Mr. Hughes' remarks: 

*^Our Diplomatic and Consular Service, their duties, 
importance, and possible methods of improvement. Their 
work is not understood and appreciated by the American 
people. The general opinion is that an appointment to 
a diplomatic post means an opportunity to wear a gold- 
braided uniform and attend society functions. In real- 
ity, the State Department is charged with a very impor- 
tant task of preserving the friendly relations between 
the United States and the rest of the world, and with 
furthering through our Consular Service our foreign 
trade. An American Ambasador is the alter ego of the 
United States Government at the court to which he is 
assigned. His duties are multifarious, engrossing, and 
extremely important. Errors and indiscretions on his 
part may involve us in war, and good judgment and 
diplomatic adroitness may prevent grave and serious 
misunderstanding. He explains America's position and 
shows her in her true light. He feels the popular pulse 
of the country to which he is assigned, and by a judi- 
cious interpretation of this sentiment, may prevent the 
home government from taking unfortunate steps that 
would result in prejudice against America — no, I can* 
not give you specific instances because they are state 
secrets. Such being the case, it is necessary to select 
able and well-trained men for such important work, 
men particularly trained in the field of diplomacy. No 
business corporation makes a man its sales manager 
because be has succeeded as an engineer. He reaches 
this important position because he has shown through 
many years of successful endeavor, in the successive 
steps that lead up to it, his ability to fill the position 
with credit to himself and to the company. A man 
must be thoroughly trained in order to succeed in any 
line; this applies no less to diplomacy than it does to 
other work. The tasks to be accomplished are too im> 
portant to be left to inexperienced hands, or to men 
chosen as a reward for political obligations. We need 
trained men in the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
and also in the State Department. An effort has been 
made in recent years to secure this end, something sim- 
ilar to the Civil Service, but the plan needs to be fur- 
ther elaborated and more definitely worked out in order 
to secure the best results and to secure the best men to 
fill these positions diplomatic careers must be made pos- 
sible. The Service should be made so attractive and 



with such certain opportunity to rise that young men 
fitted for the work will choose this as their life profes- 
sion just as they do the Army and Navy. It should be 
made certain that if he attends to his duties and shows 
the proper intelligence and adaptability, he will rise to 
the top. His past record and reputation may give him 
a prestige that will be of service to his country, but 
changes should not be made solely for political par- 
poses. This also applies to the workers in the State 
Department in Washington. I have made practically no 
changes in the Department, certainly none for political 
reasons. 

Improvement by Selection 

**By a process of eliminating the unfit and advancing 
the more capable as rapidly as their training and ability 
will justify, and by paying salaries commensurate with 
the necessary expense, it should be possible to secure 
within a few years a greatly improved diplomatic and 
consular service. 

^*One of the things that militate against their improve- 
ment is the salary and allowances made to our foreign 
representatives. The expenses attached to these positions 
so far exceed the necessary expenditures that it makes it 
almost impossible for any one to accept a diplomatic 
post who does not possess independent means. In the 
early years of our Government, when we were the first 
republic among a world of monarchies, when we repre- 
sented republican simplicity in contrast to the pomp and 
ceremony of the Old World Courts, it was entirely feasi- 
ble for our chiefs of missions to dwell in humble lodg- 
ings and to forego the usual expenditures attached to 
ambassadorial positions. But times have changed. We 
are now recognized as one of the most powerful and the 
richest nation of the world. As such the world expects 
our representatives to live in keeping with the dignity 
and power of their country. Therefore, it has become 
necessary for our missions to dig deep into their pockets 
to meet the deficiency. It is beneath the dignity of the 
United States Government to let some one else pay its 
bills. Some of our ministers are forced to pay more 
rent for their embassies than they receive as salary 
from the United States Government. Consequently, many 
men of brains and intelligence, men well versed in inter- 
national law, and thoroughly capable of representing 
us with dignity and advantage to us, are prevented from 
accepting service with the Government because of their 
financial inability to stand the expense. Other Govern- 
ments furnish their diplomatic representatives with em- 
bassies. We do it differently. If we have an embassy 
in the capital to which he is assigned, we give it to the 
head of the mission rent free. If not, he must famish 
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his own house. Consequently, most of the important 
diplomatic posts are only open to men of independent 
means. If we want to assure a first-class diplomatic 
service, with a certainty that young men of brains will 
join the corps, they must be certain that by diligence 
and application they can rise to the top in their chosen 
career and that they will not be deprived of accepting 
the highest honors that can come to them because of 
their lack of means properly to represent the Govern- 
ment. Incidentally, the State Department intends to lay 
stress on the advancement of capable men in the service 
to high diplomatic posts. 

Consuls and Trade 

*^We will strive to increase the usefulness of the State 
Department to the American citizen who travels abroad, 
or has trade relations in foreign fields. Both the diplo- 
matic and consular service are at his command; the 
consular service to secure the necessary information for 
him concerning trade. It should and will be able to 
tell him the trade requirements, the trade customs, the 
credit system, the method of doing business, and the 
shipping directions in his particular field. We want to 
so systematize the service that its information is com- 
plete and readily accessible. It should, and shall be an 
element in increasing American foreign trade. The 
diplomatic service will protect him in his rights and 
a8sure him of an opportunity for an equal chance with 
citizens of other nationalities, to conduct his business 
without unjust discrimination. 

'^In order to fulfil these duties best it is necessary to 
have complete cooperation and coordination between 
thesQ two branches of the State Department and also 
with the Department of Commerce. They must all pull 
together for the good of America and for the advance- 
ment of American trade and for the protection of Ameri- 
can citizens. I assure you that this necessary coopera- 
tion does and will continue to exist. And I desire that 
both the consular and diplomatic services be in closer 
touch with the Department in Washington, in receiving 
instructions as to policies and informing Washington 
of conditions at their posts.** 

Among so-called vital issues which Mr. Crawford dis- 
cassed with the Secretary was the question of transfers 
between the Diplomatic and Consular Services. Mr. 
Crawford summarizes the Secretary's views on this point 
as follows: 

Inter-Service Transfer 

**\i is highly probable that positions in the diplomatic 
and consular services will be made interchangeable. 
Young men who have shown particular adaptability for 



the other branch will be transferred to it. An effort 
will be made to draw the work of these two depart- 
ments more closely together, to synchronize and harmon- 
ize their endeavors, to make the consuls more or less 
diplomats, and the members of the missions valuable 
adjuncts to our foreign trade.** 

Mr. Crawford concludes with this personal estimate 
of Mr. Hughes* character and that of the Under Secre- 
tary, Mr. Fletcher: 

*'I believe that the wishes and aspirations of Secretary 
Hughes concerning the State Department will be real- 
ized. Mr. Hughes is a driving force, a veritable dynamo 
of action. He will get results. He is a strong man. He 
will impress his energy and aims for the Department in 
Washington, on the diplomatic corps in the field, and 
on the consular service, so that you may certainly expect 
a great increase in the efficiency, availability, and im- 
portance of the work accomplished by the State Depart- 
ment. 

^He is a clear thinker and a cogent reasoner. His 
plans will be practical, easily applied, and will improve 
the work of the State Department and make it of more 
service to the country. His intention of giving the ser- 
vice men a chance for rapid advancement and an assur- 
ance of an opportunity, for a career will put new life 
into the men in the foreign field and will result in our 
being more ably represented abroad. 

Energy and Vigor 

^American trade will be benefited . by a re-energized 
consular service. 

*^America*8 position abroad will be strengthened by its 
determination to protect America and America's trade. 
Unfortunately the time was when American citizenship 
was not a valuable asset in some countries. Mr. Hughes 
will inangurirte a strong foreign policy that will assure 
respect for America. During his administration no 
American need be ashamed of his nationality. The 
American Flag will be bis shield and buckler wherever 
he may wander over the globe. 

^Mr. Hughes has been very fortunate in his selection 
of Under Secretary of State Fletcher as his assistant. 
Mr. Fletcher is heart and soul with his Chief in further- 
ing improvement and reform in the State Department. 
He is a brilliant diplomat who, through long years of 
service, is thoroughly conversant with diplomatic cus- 
toms, and he has a level head on his shoulders. These 
two men working together will make a great team. 
America will be proud of its Department of State and 
of the greatly increased service that it will render to the 
American people.** 
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The The Hotel 

Aristocrat of Convenience 

of Hotels and Comfort 



Mr. Consul: 

Naturally you are interested in the comfort and welfare of any 
foreigners you may know who are coming to New York. 

We, too, realize the special attention requisite to their comfort 
and stand ready to co-operate with you by giving special care and con- 
sideration to foreign guests you may send us. 

A letter of introduction to either of our hotels will be all that is 
necessary; or, if you wish, you may cable us collect making reserva- 
tion and giving name of steamer so that we may meet guests upon their 
arrival. 

It is our sincere desire to be of helpful service and we hope to have 
your co-operation. 

We maintain two European offices and reading rooms in the 
American Express Company building, 6 Haymarket, London, and 1 1 
Rue Scribe, Paris. Any of your friends traveling via these cities may 
perhaps find these offices a convenience. 

New York 

Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer, 
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A FIELD OF ORIENTAL SOY BEANS IN MARYLAND 

American Consuls in Korea, Japan and China, writes David Fairchild of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, have contributed substantially to the varieties of this remarkable food producing crop of the Orient, which is 
now grown on thousands of acres of land in America and which yielded over six million dollars* zvorth of wealth 

in 1918. 
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Planting America With Foreign Plants 

David Fairchildj Chief Plant Explorer of the Department of Agriculturey Tells of the Work which 
Consuls Do to Increase the National Wealth by Assisting Plant Immigration. 



An American Ambassador at home on leave once told 
me of a search he was making in Washington for his 
annual report, upon which he had spent an endless 
amount of time and patience. He finally discovered it 
in a shoe box in charge of a very competent young man 
in one of those outbuildings into which the war drove 
so many of us government workers. His report was in 
good hands, but it was humiliating to think that it 
should be of so little interest to anyone as to be safe 
enough in the garret, so to speak, of any old building 
in town. 

Supposing the Ambassador had sent, instead of a re- 
port written .out elaborately in a style which anyone 
should find pleasure in reading, an envelope of seeds 
gathered from some shrub or flowering plant which at- 
tracted his attention, those seeds, if they were new to 
America, would have gone into the ground, and, if they 
were good seeds, they would have grown and been sent 
out to some amateur whose place in this country — Cali- 
fornia, for example — had a climate like that of the land 
from which they came. Depending upon the species 
which the Ambassador collected would be the likelihood 
of his having the exquisite pleasure years later, while 
travelling in southern California, of seeing his flower 
perhaps in some friend^s garden in Santa Barbara or 
even possibly common in the dooryards of the people. 
And yet the seeds in their envelope had given him 
pleasure to collect while his report had caused him no 
end of discomfort and labor — to be pigeonholed in the 
Department. 

It is, I presume, with the idea that I could place be 
fore the diplomatic and consular officials of the Depart- 
ment of State the opportunities and the romance which 
He in this field of plant introduction, that the Executive 
Committee of the Consular Association has invited me 
to prepare this paper, for I have had charge for over 
twenty years of an organization built up for the express 
purpose of encouraging the introduction of plants from 
abroad and their utilization after they are introduced 
into the country. 

There are, no doubt, many in the consular service who 
remember the **requests for seeds^ from the Department 
of Agriculture, and, because these requests often entailed 
work quite out of the ordinary run of duties, they have 
been remembered. Not infrequently, too, I am afraid, 
unpleasantly so, for we are most of us creatures of routine 
and hate to do things outside of our routine. 

But there is a potentiality in a living seed or plant 
whose claims it is my pleasure to present here. A new 
idea embodied in a report may have just as great pos- 
sibilities--! am not, of course, denying that. 



Our agriculture and largely our American civiliza- 
tion have been built up out of the plants which the Pil- 
grim Fathers and others brought the seeds of to this 
continenL The first tiny clearings in that dense forest 
which covered the Eastern Atlantic seaboard were made 
for the purpose of planting in them seeds brought over 
from Europe. We do not think of them as such, but 
these seeds were quite as truly immigrants as were the 
men and women who dropped them into the first furrows 
in those clearings. Plant immigrants they certainly were, 
and from them have sprung the millions of millions of 
individual plants which constitute our grain fields and 
gardens and orchards. The clearings in the forest have 
grown until the forests themselves have disappeared, 
and the farmers are looking for seeds of foreign trees to 
plant in the place of those which are gone. The whole 
scene has changed, and the stream of human immigrants 
has been checked, but the demand for new plants instead 
of growing less has increased and is bound to grow 
larger from now on. 

The evolution of the human species as of all other 
living things is from the simple to the more complex, 
and, with our increased demand for more kinds of things 
comes the use of more kinds of plants for food or cloth- 
ing or houses or tools or for beautiful things to look at. 
It is this development of our wants, the growth of our 
capacity to use that will keep increasing with time, and 
lo supply it we will search the world and get into Amer- 
ica every form of plant which we find useful and which 
will grow here. 

It will be a slow process. We can build great stock 
companies quickly — over night. We can erect skyscrapers 
and railways by the story or the mile, but we cannot 
hurry the growth of a tree. It takes time to grow. Some- 
times it seems as though the slowness with which a new 
plant becomes established in a strange country is the 
reason why the start to introduce it is never made. 

The Governmental Agency 

The Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, a 
branch of the Bureau of Plant Industry, offers a govern- 
mental means through which diplomatic and consular 
officials abroad can work in this field of plant introduc- 
tion with the assurance that what they introduce will, if 
it is new and grows, be recorded in a printed document 
as the accomplishment of their own personal initiative. 
Every package of seeds, every plant cutting which arrives 
in Washington alive is looked upon as a new plant im- 
migrant and its life guarded and a home in some experi- 
menter's garden found for it, if, after finding out that it 
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CONSUL MAGELSSEN'S SHIPMENT OF BAGDAD DATE PALMS 

This arrived in IVashington, May 14, 1908, uriies Mr. Fairchild. After the offshoots had all been unwrapped, 
examined by quarantine officers and fumigated with hydrocyanide gas, they were forwarded to Mecca, California, 
and planted in the Date Palm Oasis there which has grojun up as the result of the Agriculture Department's work, 
particularly that of W. T. Swingle, in the introduction of the date palm into America. 



is valuable, the expert propagators of the office are suc- 
cessful in getting it to grow and multiply. 

This organization has been in operation now for 
twenty-three years. It has a force of eighty or so men 
and women and is equipped with six specially located 
gardens to which new plant immigrants are first sent 
and propagated and from which every year about a 
quarter of a million released and specially promising 
new arrivals go out to more than 10,000 plant experi- 
menters scattered all over the country. These experi- 
menters are men and women who have shown their in- 
terest in testing these many new plants and are equipped 
to take care of them. 

The first step in a new plant's arrival in this country 
is the printing of the date of its arrival, the exact lo- 
cality from which it is sent, a brief account of its culture 
and uses, and the name of its sender. This fixes histori- 
cally the time of its first arrival in America and gives 
credit to its first introducer. It ensures the discoverer 
that peculiar pleasure years later of walking under **his 
own" trees or eating "his own" new vegetables, or watch- 
ing from the railway window, perhaps, great fields of 
grain sweep past, knowing that those who trace back 



their history will find the first account was that written 
by himself years ago and published in the plant inven- 
tories under his name. This is the recognition due to the 
discoverer and first introducer. It is a lure presented to 
the diplomatic and consular officials comparable perhaps 
with the publication of their reports. It ensures, how- 
ever, that in the agricultural libraries of the world the 
act is recorded and the migration of this one species or 
variety of plant from its old home to its new one is not 
an unchronicled event. 

53fi00 Shipments Received 
Naturally, twenty-three years of continuous foreign 
correspondence, over twenty-five expeditions made by 
trained agricultural explorers and all the necessary re- 
search work in foreign literature and the field experi- 
ence in this country have put the organization in pos- 
session of a considerable accumulation of facts. Fifty-three 
thousand independent numbered shipments, representing 
this many potentially valuable new immigrants, have 
come in and gone either to early graves or have become 
populous communities, furnishing wealth to the regions 
in which they are growing or pleasure to amateurs who 
are growing them. 
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It would take too long to give any idea of this stream 
which lands from 10 to 15 new plant varieties a day 
in Washington, but a brief account of some of the larger 
successes seems appropriate here. 

The wealth which may justly be charged to their credit 
and which goes into the pockets of many thousands of 
farmers and gardeners amounts to approximately $100,- 
000,000 a year. These figures cover only the following 
new crops: the durum wheat, Egyptian cotton, hairy 
Peruvian alfalfa, Japanese rice. South African Rhodes 
grass, and Sudan grass, the feterita sorghum from the 
Sudan, the Japanese sugar cane, the Napier and Carib 
grasses, new varieties of soy beans, the Swedish select 
oat, and the date palm. Of the orchards of oriental 
persimmon and jujubes, of the East Indian mangos, and 
plantings of Guatemalan avocados, of the streets and 
windbreaks planted with new oriental elms and poplars, 
of the lawn grasses and charming new hardy roses and 
the seedless table and raisin grapes, of the early Malakof 
sweet corn which ripens even in Canada and is the parent 
of the early Malcolm variety, of the Finnish turnip now 
grown universally throughout Alaska, of the dasheens 
and chayotes and Eucalyptus growing on the everglades 
of Florida, of the cork oaks and groves of oriental bam- 
boos through the South, of the Feitcheng peach and the 
blight resistant pears and chestnuts from China, of the 
Chinese velvet bean in the South, and of the pistache nut 
and the fig industry from Smyrna, I could write a story 
that is full of the romance of successful beginnings, were 
there space in the Bulletin. But there is more pleasure 
in pushing on into the future than in gloating over the 
past, and this article, I judge, should be for the purpose 
of showing those who have not contributed to this 
stream of new plants how they can do so. 

I have said that 53,000 introductions have been made, 
from which it might be inferred that all the useful 
plants have been already secured. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that these introductions cover a period 
of nearly a quarter of a century, that the chances of any 
one introduction establishing itself is not more than one 
in a hundred, and that the variety of cultivated plants in 
countries where no seedsmen operate is almost endless. 

What Consuls Can Do 

I have always found it difficult to explain how a 
consul whose knowledge of plants stops with his apprecia- 
tion of its beauty or its flavor could contribute to this 
work of introducing them. To say that we want any- 
thing which he thinks we ought to try is to throw open 
the doors to many things which we have already tried 
and discarded. To ask him to wait until we request him 
to send particular things is to shut the door to many 
valuable plants which his instinct to send would land 
in our hands. The best advice in this matter which 
years of experience has taught is to trust to your powers 
as an interviewer. The printed records of this office 



are filled with hearsay accounts — interviews — ^many of 
them of great value — of new plants and their uses. Some 
of these have been of great service in guiding the ex- 
perimenters to whom the plants have been entrusted and, 
depending upon the thoroughness with which the in- 
formation has been collected, have been real guides or 
misleading ones. It has often happened that a consul 
has had imagination enough to put himself in the place 
of an experimenter and has found out every essential 
point in the culture and use of the plant which the ex- 
perimenter himself would have discovered had he been 
on the ground, but more often the seeds come in with 
a description which is so brief and inadequate that it is 
difficult to know whether or not to put it into the hands 
of the experimenters at all. 

It costs money to grow and test plants just as it does 
to catalogue books and put them into a library. Some- 
time ago the Librarian of the Library of Congress gave 
as his estimate of the cost of placing a volume on the 
shelves of the Library of Congress the sum of $1.00 or 
thereabouts. It may not be a fair comparison, but in 
general it is a fact that it costs about as much to place 
a foreign plant in the hands of an exi^erimenter as it 
does to shelve a new book in a great library, and natur- 
ally we want only the "good books." 

How a Melon Changes 

There is, howe%'er, one great difference between books 
and the seeds or cuttings of living plants. For example, 
it is hardly recommendation enough to warrant the cost 
of its introduction that one finds the flavor of a melon 
delicious. From the hundreds of lots of melon seeds 
which we have received from consuls one could almost 
conclude that it is an instinctive act on the part of an 
American to save the seeds of a melon. No occurrences 
have been more embarrassing than the interviews with 
consuls who have sent in the seeds of **the most delicious 
melon they ever ate." It is hardly conceivable to the 
one who has tasted that melon that all America should 
not be aroused over the possibilities of growing it, and 
to find that not only is it not being grown commercially 
but that even the amateurs have not found it anything 
unusual is a damper to his enthusiasm. The fact is, as 
years of their introduction have taught us, that melons 
are peculiarly a product of their environment. Strains 
which produce perfectly delicious fruits when grown 
under a certain set of soil and climatic conditions may 
yield a quite inferior product under other conditions, 
even though they are suited to the production of good 
melons of a different strain. Not only this, but strains 
of melon cross easily with others and produce cross bred 
types which often are quite inferior in quality, so that 
to get pure seed a new strain must be grown away from 
all other kinds. These two difficulties, together with the 
skepticism of any melon grower as regards there being 
(Continued on page 12) 
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A New Day for Consuls 

Consul General Skinner Tells at a Consular Luncheon of Things as They Used to Be and as They 

Now Are. 



Consul General Robert P. Skinner was the guest of 
honor at a Consular luncheon June 4. Mr. Carr pre- 
sided. Mr. Skinner spoke, in part, substantially as fol- 
lows: 

*^We who come from abroad appreciate more than I 
can express to you the warmth of the welcome that you 
extend to us on occasions like this. It is a welcome that 
arouses new enthusiasm for things in the Service. It 
has not always been of this description, I assure you. 
My own recollections go back to the time when I used 
to come back, years ago, before Mr. Carr himself was 
here. I used to remain about 48 hours in those days. 
With good luck, I hoped to meet three or four of the 
higher officers of the Department of State. They were 
always very formal and polite. The Department of State 
is invariably polite. There is a certain air about the 
most trivial discussion in the Department of State, which 
may be most pleasing to our aesthetic sense, but which, 
at the same time, is peculiarly adapted for the kind of 
swiftness that makes it easy to terminate an interview. 
So, when it was all over, when I had realized that I haduH 
said one-half of the things that I had hoped to say, I 
wondered whether it was because of myself, or the sys- 
tem. Then, when I got out in the field and met the 
other members of the Consular Service and found that 
their experience had been somewhat like my own, we 
used to flatter ourselves, somewhat unnecessarily no 
doubt, that it was all due to the system. 

Made to Feel Part of Government 

''But the system has undergone startling innovations 
since then. In Washington we get the feeling that we 
are ourselves members of this great Government of ours 
and when we pass out through the portals of the Depart- 
ment of State we take back that feeling with us. In the 
Department we find facilities for the despatch of any 
business that we may have. We find that the doors of the 
Department swing in at our request; that the busy men 
do find time to receive us and they seem to take an 
interest, I almost venture to say a pleasure, in listening 
to those things which are upon our minds. 

''We find that the Service has, as a whole, reached a 
state that Mr. Poole might call 'class consciousness.* We 
now have a full-fledged Consular Association, which has 
been accomplished, apparently, since I ceased to be its 
president (laughter)— an association that keeps us in 
touch and which extends many beneficial amenities when 
we come to Washington. When we come to Washington 
we drink deep of the spring of cooperation and we take 
it with us when we go back to our posts to help ud over 
the rough places of the consular road.** 

To the consular wife Mr. Skinner paid this tribute: 



"Not one-half of us give sufficient importance to the 
role of the wife in the Consular Service. It is the wife 
after all that sets up the little American oasis in the 
foreign desert. It is the wife that meets and smooths 
over the problems of foreign association. It is the wife 
who creates the atmosphere of peace and contentment 
in which the Consul lives and works, and then at last it 
is the wife who packs up the thousand precious belong- 
ings and remembrances which we call 'home* and sets 
out for the other side of the world on the receipt of a 
telegram from Mr. Carr.** 

Attractions of the Consular Career 

Continuing Mr. Skinner said: 

'*I look upon the Consular career as the door open to 
American youth at the present time, bar none. Ask the 
opinion of any men who have been in it for a number of 
years. Is there any of us who would leave it for any 
other walk of life? Ask those that have left the Service 
for the grosser gains to be had in other walks of life. 

"If that he so, what makes it — our career — on the 
whole so attractive, a career that take^ us out of our 
own country and keeps us there the great part of our 
lives? Perhaps one of the answers would be that we 
Consuls realize that our profession is a growing and 
developing profession, one that tends to expand and 
grow almost under our very eyes. It was only fifteen 
years ago that Consuls were sent abroad to act for a 
political party. They were sent abroad expecting to 
remain four or five years at the most and did not care or 
know about their official dpties, and having few official 
duties to perform. 

"Consuls are now sent abroad expecting to remain the 
greater part of their lives. There is not an aspect of 
American life with which they have not innumerable 
duties to perform. They know that every year there is 
added to the statute books laws that elevate the stand- 
ard of the Foreign Service of the United States and they 
know at the present time, as Mr. Carr has intimated in 
his remarks, there is pending a bill in Congress — ^which, 
I have been informed within the past twenty-four hours, 
is very apt to pass — which will still further advance our 
profession by unifying our Foreign Service.** 

Wh€U the Service Owes Mr. Carr 

Mr. Skinner, in conclusion, spoke in these words of 
the debt of the Consular Service to Mr. Carr: 

"Of all the good things that have come to us members 
of this branch of the Government during the past fifteen 
years, every one can be attributed, either altogether or in 
very large part, to the persistent efforts and splendid 

{Continued on page 10) 
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A consular instruction class was assembled July 7. 
Consul General N. B. Stewart is in charge. The class 
includes two newly selected Economist Consuls, both of 
Class IV. They are Leon Dominian, of New York, who 
was associated with the American Peace Commission 
as a geographer, and has recently been on duty in the 
Division of Latin-American Affairs, and Arthur C. Mills- 
paugh, of Michigan, who has been on service in the 
Department for some time as a regional economist. 

The class includes the following new Consuls of Class 
VII: James 0. Murdock, of Illinois; Leland L. Smith, 
of Oregon; Egmont C. Von Tresckow, of South Caro- 
lina; Fred R. Robinson, of Massachusetts; Marshall M. 
Vance, of Ohio, and C. E. MacEachran, of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. MacEachran has been with the State Depart- 
ment since 1910, and was appointed under section 3 
of the Executive Order of June 27, 1906. 

The following Vice Consuls of career. Class III, are 
in the class: Walter S. Reinech, of Ohio; N. P. Davis, 
of New Jersey; Robert D. Longyear, of Massachusetts; 
Donald F. Bigelow, of Minnesota; James R. Wilkinson, 
of Wisconsin; John J. Ewart, of New Jersey; Charles I. 
Graham, of Illinois; Hugh C. McCarthy, of Montana; 
Robert R. Patterson, of Michigan. 

Leonard N. Green of Minnesota, George A. Townsend 
of Maryland and Francis H. Styles of Virginia, Consular 
Assistants, complete the class. 

o 

About 145 candidates presented themselves for the 
consular entrance examinations which were held during 
the last week in June. About 40 candidates participated 
in the diplomatic entrance examinations which were 
held during the week of July 11th. 

Consul General at Large Totten has left for an inspec- 
tion trip in the United Kingdom and in the Scandinavian 
countries. 



Consul at Birmingham, England; Herndon W. Goforth, 
now Vice Consul at Guatemala, assigned to Santos; 
Rudolph E. Schoenfeld, now assigned to Berne, assigned 
Vice Consul to Bucharest. 

Among subordinate officers the following changes are 
noted: Edward B. Cipriani, now Vice Consul and clerk 
at Leeds, has been transferred in the same capacity to 
Glascow, while H. Arnstead Smith, now Vice Consul and 
clerk at Bristol, succeeds him. Kenneth R. Snow, now 
clerk at Glascow, has been transferred to be Vice Consul 
and clerk at Bristol. Stephan E. Aguirre of Texas has 
been appointed Vice Consul and Clerk at Manzanillo. 
He was formerly in the service but had resigned. 

George C. Arnold of Rhode Island, now Vice Consul 
and clerk at Seville, has been transferred, in the same 
capacity, to Madrid. Wade Blackard of Tennessee, Vice 
Consul and clerk at Calgary, has been transferred in 
the same capacity to Singapore, while Roy E. Chapman, 
now Vice Consul and clerk at Quebec, replaces him at 
Calgary. William A. Hickey, now Vice Consul and 
clerk at Port Limon, Costa Rica, has been transferred in 
the same capacity to Maracaibo. John B. Sawyer, now 
Vice Consul, temporarily at Hongkong, has been re- 
appointed Vice Consul at Shanghai. Thomas W. Wallace 
of Massachusetts has been appointed Vice Consul and 
clerk at Canton, his first appointment. Albert B. Bart- 
lett of Maine, now clerk at Riviere du Loup, has been 
appointed Vice Consul there. Richard E. Frisell has 
been appointed honorary Vice Consul at Corinto. Maurice 
Husik of Pennsylvania, now clerk at Zurich, has been 
appointed Vice Consul there. Marshall I. Mays of 
Kansas, now clerk at Auckland, has been appointed 
Vice Consul there. Harold L. Smith of Pennsylvania, 
now clerk at Antwerp, has been appointed Vice Consul 
there. Carlos Abegg of New York, has been appointed 
Consular Agent at Port de Paix, Haiti, and Thomas P. 
Curry of Peru has been appointed Consular Agent at 
Salaverry, Peru. 



The ToUowing recent transfers are noted among prin- 
cipal officers : Homer Brett from Arica to Iquique, Chile ; 
John R. Putnam, now assigned Valencia, Spain, detailed 
at Habana; Dana C. Monroe, now detailed at Valparaiso, 
detailed to the Department; Newton Adams, detailed 
with the American Commission at Berlin, detailed to 
Paris; David C. Berger, now temporarily Vice Consul 
at Changsha, returned to Pekin; Herbert C. Biar, now 
Vice Consul at Glascow, appointed, temporarily. Vice 



The following Vice Consuls and clerks have been 
promoted to be Vice Consuls of career. Class III, and re- 
assigned as Vice Consuls at their present posts: Maynard 
B. Barnes of Iowa at Patras; Samuel J. Fletcher of Maine 
at Cartagena; Joseph A. Marquis of Maine at Antwerp; 
James Lee Murphy of New York at Paris; Edwiird R. 
Pottle of Georgia at Bilbao; Edward B. Thomas of 
Illinois at Harbin; Howard K. Travers of New York at 
Naples. 
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The following clerks have been promoted to be Vice 
Consols of career. Class III, and assigned as Vice Con- 
suls at their present posts: Hiram A. Boucher of 
Minnesota at Barcelona; and Sydney B. Redecker of 
New York at Rotterdam. 

The following Vice Consuls and clerks have been 
promoted to be Consuls of Class VII, and re-assigned to 
their present posts: Alfred T. Burri of New York at 
Constantinople, and Gerland H. Krogh of South Dakota 
at Rotterdam. 



The following resignations are noted: John A. Ray of 
Texas, now assigned as Consul at Lourenco Marques; 
Theodore D. Palmer of New Jersey, Vice Consul of 
career, detailed to Sofia; Robert L. Townsend of Wash- 
ington, Vice Consul at Lourenco Marques; Roland R. 
Winslow of Michigan, assigned Vice Consul at Florence; 
Donald H. McLaughlin of California, Consular Agent 
at Cerro de Pasco, Peru; Antonio J. Salazar of Peru, 
Consular Agent at Salaverry, Peru; Edward J. Walsh of 
California, Consular Agent at Buenaventura, Colombia. 

Officers calling recently at the Department include 
George S. Messersmith, Consul at Antwerp; George K. 
Stiles, Consul at Patras; Richard L. Sprague, Consul at 
Gibraltar; Henry M. Diederich, Consul at Sarnia; John 
O. Sanders, Consul at Fort William and Port Arthur; 
Harry L. Walsh, Consul at Manzanillo; William W. 
Early, Consul at Belize; Bernard Gotlieb, Vice Consul 
at Cairo; H. Earle Russell, Vice Consul at Smyrna. 



Hooker A. Doolittle, Vice Consul of career, assigned 
to Madras, was married on March 5, 1921, at Batum, 
Russia, to Veronica, the daughter of General and Mrs. 
George Bergmann. 



A romance of India's sunny climate culminated in the 
American Church of the Holy Trinity, Paris, on Wed- 
nesday, May 25, 1921, when Lucien Memminger, Amer- 
ican Consul at Leghorn, and Miss Mabel Dibell of 
Walcott, Indiana, were united in marriage by the rector, 
the Rev. Dean Frederick W. Beekman. 

In the absence of her parents the bride was given 
away by the Rev. Dr. Monteith MacPhail, C.B.E., of the 
Madras Women's Christian College, at which institution 
ftbe bride was a professor while the groom was assigned 
as Consul at Madras. 

Miss Rosepnary Joynson of London attended the bride 
as maid of honor, while Ernest L. Ives, the groom's col- 
league, assigned to Paris, acted as best man. 

The bridal party celebrated the wedding feast at the 
Restaurant des Ambassadeurs, after which the happy 
pair departed on a short honeymoon trip through 
France before returning to Leghorn. 



Consul General Thomas Sammons writes that in May 
last he invited the members of the Melbourne Consular 
Corps, including the chief subordinate officers, to be his 
guests at a get-together luncheon, thus reviving the semi- 
official and social meetings which had been discontinued 
since the outbreak of the world war in 1914. It was 
unanimously decided that regular monthly luncheons 
will be held by the Melbourne consular body. 



At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Consular Association, Consul General N. B. Stewart was 
chosen its chairman. The other members of the com- 
mittee are Tracy Lay, N. T. Johnson, D. C. Poole, Roger 
Tredwell, and ex-officio, our hard-working Secretary- 
Treasurer, Donald Shepard, who is now enjoying, in the 
mountains of Virginia, his first real vacation since the 
beginning of the war. 



**A bull's eye," writes Fred Simpich to ye Ed, after 
looking over Ralph Totten's article on the kind of trade 
reports we should send in (page 9). **In brief, write 
less, but write better. I heartily concur with R. J. T. 
that we get too much 'space stuff' — not enough that's 
actually helpful.** 



The Secretary of ihe Navy, Mr. Denby, speaking at 
the commencement exercises of Georgetown University, 
June 14th, said in part: 

''Another most important factor (besides an adequate 
navy) is the attention we hope Americans will give 
toward the upbuilding of our foreign trade. Our business 
firms should never cheat foreigners. That is a harsh 
word to use, but I mean it. Cheat me and your neigh* 
bors if you have to. We are Americans, and among 
ourselves. But I know of nothing much worse than to 
deal unethically with foreigners. 

''American business men have not always realized that 
every package sent out by themselves is more than a 
parcel from Smith, Jones & Co. Every piece of goods 
handled in foreign trade from you carries the American 
flag in the mind of the client in another land. If you 
go as personal representatives of American firms, remem- 
ber that you peculiarly represent the American nation 
to the foreigner. Deal cleanly with the men in foreign 
countries. Study their traditions and customs. Do all 
that yon can to keep dishonor and a loss of trade fro i 
your record." 

The School of Foreign Service graduated what is said 
to be the first class in the science of overseas commer e 
in the history of American education. 
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one hundred people were killed or wounded during the 
fighting, not an American or foreign life was lost and 
there was practically no damage to American or foreign 
M property. During the fighting. Consul Canada rode 
^ on horseback across the area where the fighting was tak- 
ing place in order to protect cerUin American interesU 
and, during this ride, he was twice wounded. 



Editor and Publisher J. W. YoUNG 

TIFFIN BUILDING, LONG ISLAND CITY 
NEW YORK 

The American Consular Bulletin is published tn cooperation 
with the American Consular Association, which is an unofficial 
and voluntary association embracing most of the members of the 
Consular Service of the United States. The Association dis- 
tributes the Bulletin to its members, and it is also open to private 
subscription in the United States at the rate of $1.50 a year, or 
IS cents a copy, payable to the publisher. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinions respecting the proper discharge of their 
functions, and to keep them in touch with business and adminis- 
trative developments which are of tnoment to them; and (2) to 
disseminate information respecting the work of the Consular 
Service among interested persons in the United States, including 
business men and others having interests abroad, and young men 
who may be considering the Consular Service as a career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendential nature, especially such 
as might be aimed to influence legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative action with respect to the Consular Service, or the 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 



Every man owes some of his time to the upbuild- 
ing of the profession to which he belongs. 

— Theodore Roosevelt, 



NECROLOGY 

William Wesley Canada 
William Wesley Canada, former American Consul, died 
at his home in Winchester, Indiana, May 19, 1921. 

Mr. Canada was bom June 8, 1850, in Randolph County, 
Indiana. He was educated in the law and served fourteen 
years as a municipal judge. In June, 1897, he was ap- 
pointed American Consul at Vera Cruz, Mexico. He was 
made a Consul of Class IV by the Act approved February 
5, 1915, and served at Vera Cruz during his entire connec- 
tion with the Consular Service. His resignation was ef- 
fective on April 1, 1918. 

Mr. Canada possessed a sense of homely humor and was 
very popular with Americans and Mexicans both within 
and outside of his consular district. He rendered effec- 
tive services at Vera Cruz and was frequently commended 
for his reports and services to American citizens. Pos- 
sibly his greatest success was achieved in connection with 
the representation of American interests during the 
revolutionary activities in Mexico. He was especially 
successful in this regard during the fighting at Vera 
Cruz in October, 1912, when he displayed much heroism. 
At that time, he did everything possible to safeguard 
American life and interests and, although more than 



MERIT REWARDED 

The Service will be interested in the recent appoint- 
ment of Willys R. Peck to the post of Chinese Secre- 
tary to the Legation at Peking. Mr. Peck entered the 
Service as a Student Interpreter in China, on October 8, 
1906, and is the first of the Chinese Interpreter Corps to 
occupy this responsible position, which comes as an 
appropriate recognition of efficient service and a wide 
knowledge of the Chinese language, as well as the 
customs and history of the Chinese people. Mr. Peck is 
to be assisted in the work of the Chinese Secretariat at 
the Legation at Peking by Mr. Paul R. Josselyn, who 
entered the service as a Student Interpreter in China, on 
April 20, 1910, and who has been appointed Assistant 
Chinese Secretary to the Legation. 

The news of the appointment of Consul John K. Cald- 
well to the post of Japanese Secretary to the American 
Embassy at Tokyo will be received with enthusiasm by 
his friends in the Service. Mr. Caldwell entered the 
Service as a Student Interpreter after examination, Octo- 
ber 1, 1906, and, after pursuing the study of the Jap- 
anese language at Tokyo, rendered distinguished and 
efficient service at a number of posts. More recently 
he has served as consul at Vladivostok and Kobe. He 
will be assisted in the work of the Japanese Secretariat 
by E. H. Dorman, who has been appointed Assistant 
Japanese Secretary to the Embassy. Mr. Dorman en- 
tered the service as a Student Interpreter January 31, 
1912. He has recently served as a consul on detail at 
Kobe. 



CONSULATE AT KOVNO 

An American Consulate will be established at Kovno. 
Clement S. Edwards has been assigned there as Consul 
and Charles H. Heisler as Vice Consul. 

Kovno is one of the centers of that portion of the old 
Russian Empire which is inhabited principally by Lithu- 
anians. It is at present the residence of an independent 
Lithuanian Government. 

The question of the recognition of this Government 
by the United States is not involved in the establish- 
ment of the Consulate at Kovno. The Kovno Consulate 
is established in order to accommodate the large amount 
of business growing out of the presence in the United 
States of a million or more persons of Lithuanian origin 
and in order to facilitate trade between the United 
States and Lithuanian territory. 
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Tke Kind of Trade Work We Should Do 



By Ralph J. Totten, Consul General at Large 



Almost every Service man with whom I have come into 
contact during the last few years, either in connection 
with inspections in Europe, Canada and Mexico, or in 
conversation in Washington and elsewhere, is aware of 
my opinion of the importance of the commercial or trade 
extension branch of Consular activity. The merchants, 
manufacturers and exporters of the United States have 
been loyal supporters of the new Service. When the 
Sulzer biU was introduced eight or nine years ago to 
embody the main features of the Executive Order of 
1906, establishing a career Consular Service in an act 
of Congress, nearly every important trade organization 
and chamber of commerce in the United States sent a 
personal representative to speak for us, or at least wrote 
a strong letter in favor of a trained, career Consular 
corps. During the last seven years I have constantly 
studied the commercial work done by the various offices 
in order to determine whether or not we have repaid 
the friendship and loyalty of the American exporter com- 
pletely, practically and intelligently. 

I am thoroughly aware that the Service has had unusual 
difficulties to contend with during the last six or seven 
years. The war and post war periods have brought 
many extraordinary duties and demands upon the offices. 
Changed and unsettled conditions at home and abroad 
have militated against constructive trade extension and 
reporting. Alien visa work ha^ grown to such huge pro- 
portions as to overwhelm many of the offices, especially 
in Europe, and to make it almost impossible to devote 
time to anything else. Yet in spite of all this we can 
be proud of the fact that practically every office has 
written some volunteer reports, has reported some trade 
opportunities and has answered all trade inquiries, fre- 
quently by working far beyond usual office hours and at 
the cost of much of our reserve of nervous energy. 

Times Have Changed 

It would seem, however, that this splendid e£Fort has 
not always been applied to the best advantage and even 
in some cases entirely wasted. Academic or pro forma 
reports dealing with generalities may possS>ly have 
had some usefulness in the past as tending to bring about 
a preliminary interest in foreign trade but with the con- 
stantly increasing knowledge of the American business 
man regarding foreign conditions and business methods 
these will no longer toffice. We cannot actually sell 
American merchandise, nor can we always give enough 
information to enable exporters to make long distance 
sales, but we can and should give them sufficient in- 
formation to enable them intelligently to decide whether 
or not a sales campaign in our district would be worth 
while. 

A study of the volunteer reports made by the offices 
•f the Western European inspection district leads me to 



fear that the great majority not only do not convey such 
information but are not ^ade extension** reports at all. 
For purposes of consideration and comparison in connec- 
tion with the inspection work I usually divide all volun- 
teer reports into two main classes: (1) general, and (2) 
trade extension. The first class includes general news 
reports, industrial projects, accounts of industries, agri- 
cultural and crop reports, important construction, and 
anything which might be considered of interest. The sec- 
ond class includes only such reports on commodities, con- 
struction projects, etc., which might possibly convey in- 
formation that would lead to the eventual sale of 
American merchandise abroad. My observation shows 
that only about two per cent, of the total number are of 
the latter class. This is not meant to indicate that the 
general reports are not useful and interesting. They are, 
and we should continue to send them, but we should 
write more of the commodity or trade extension reports. 

Commodity Sheets 

There are many plans and methods for systematizing 
the commercial work of an office. There should be some 
kind of a commercial and general information file. I 
have advocated the use of one of the letter size file draw- 
ers of the standard cabinet. A list might then be pre- 
pared of every known commodity, manufacture and arti- 
cle of local consumption. Each item on this list should 
then be separately investigated and a commodity sheet 
with all possible information prepared and filed. The fol- 
lowing will give an idea of the nature of the information 
desired plus any additional information that may be 
suggested by special articles; or unusual conditions. 

1. Amount consumed annually. This is important 
as there might be a local demand for some article, yet 
the total consumption be too small to justify a sales 
campaign. 

2. Source of present supply (local product or import, 
etc., giving reason such as superior quality, low cost, 
preferred style, or prejudice). 

3. Kind, style or design preferred. 

4. Present cost of kinds most in demand. 

5. Usual credit terms. 

6. Duty or import tax, or any other charge connected 
with importing. 

7. Comparative transportation charges as between 
present source and America. 

8. Packing, routing and shipping instructions and 
preferences. 

9. Local laws governing manufacture and sale, if any. 

10. Prejudice for or against American merchandise 
with reason for prejudice. 

11. Best sales methods (local agents, American sales- 
men, correspondence, etc.). 
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12. Language to be used for correspondence and ad- 
vertising. 

13. A list of dealers and agents interested in the 
article. 

This will show most of the important points to be 
covered but it can be amplified to meet specific" cases. 
A consul should for the moment consider himself a pros- 
pective American exporter and then ask himself the 
question: ^What would I need to know in order intelli- 
gently to decide whether or not a sales campaign in this 
district would be worth while?** 

In every case in which the information secured seems 
to justify it a volunteer trade report should be written. 
But whether a report is written or not a commodity 
sheet should be made out and filed in the commercial 
information file. By having this file complete and keep- 
ing it up to date by adding any new information secured, 
trade inquiries can usually be answered completely and 
prartirally without loss of time. 

Other Sections of File 

It may be of interest to the Service to know something 
further regarding the general and commercial informa- 
tion file as it is kept by some of the more progressive 
officers. It may include the following divisions: the 
commodity file; a file of dealers, arranged alphabetically, 
and showing the various kinds of merchandise handled 
by each; a list of agents and commission men; a district 
information file, arranged according to the classification 
of correspondence, in which is filed everything of interest 
concerning the city and district, such as game laws, sports, 
points of interest to visitors, regulations as to exhibits, 
agricultural and land information, etc. In fact, anything 
that might ever be of conceivable interest to any visitor 
or correspondent. And, last an annual report file in 
which are filed all data, clippings, etc., that might prove 
useful in compiling the annual report. 

I am convinced that each officer who is really inter- 
ested in efficient trade extension service will be able to 
work out a system similar or better than the above for 
securing and filing his commercial information so it 
will be instantly found when needed, and found already 
in a complete and practical form. Study your city and 
district and send in reports that are in good English, 
concise and yet convey all neressary information. The 
American business men do not want literary essays, they 
want facts. Answers to trade inquiries should receive as 
much attention and should be as complete as trade re* 
|>ort8. Almost nine-tenths of the answers in the average 
office consist of a general paragraph and a list of dealers. 
I sometimes think that this should be the most important 
part of the commercial work of an office, certainly it is 
a very important branch of the work and the stereotype 
form of answer should be discarded. 

The Service will be sharply watched and judged by 
the class of commercial service we render during the 



HANDLING OF TRADE REPORTS 

In the June Bulletin a notice was published to the 
effect that certain regional economists had been detached 
from the Office of the Foreign Trade Adviser and had 
been assigned to duty in the geographical divisions. By 
subsequent departmental order, the section of the Office 
of the Foreign Trade Adviser in which diplomatic and 
consular reports are bandied has been transferred to the 
Office of the Director of the Consular Service, which is 
now charged with the supervision of the censoring, grad- 
ing and criticizing of commercial and economic reports, 
although the actual work in this respect is still con- 
fided to the respective regional economists. The new 
section in the Office of the Director of the Consular 
Service is also charged with the drafting of corre- 
spondence on consular trade promotion and reporting 
work, as well as the distributing of commercial and 
economic reports to the Department of Commerce, 
and to such other government departments and organ- 
izations and non-government organizations as may ap- 
propriately receive such reports. 

Walter A. Leonard, Consul, together with the personnel 
of the section, have been relieved from duty in the Office 
of the Foreign Trade Adviser and assigned to the Office 
of the Director of the Consular Service. 



{Continued from page 5) 

work of Wilbur J. Carr. During that time dozens, I dare 
say hundreds, of men have entered the Government 
service, have had their days and passed off the scene 
unregretted, because they have had one obsession and 
that obsession was, gentlemen, the advancement of their 
own private interests. Mr. Carr*s obsession has been the 
advancement of the Foreign Service of the United States, 
and he has seen carried through to a large degree the 
suggestions that he has had in his mind. His constant 
presence in the Department of State has been an asset 
of incalculable value by which everyone of us here has 
benefitted, and it is his presence in the Department of 
State that permits us to meet here today as members of a 
fully organized Foreign Service. All that we can do to 
express our thanks is perhaps to return to our posts and 
apply ourselves with increased zeal to our duties, in 
order to justify him in the view which he has expressed 
that there is no reason why the American people should 
not enjoy the best, or at least one of the best. Consular 
Services in the world." 



next year or two and every officer with true service 
spirit will see that his office at least may be depended 
upon for complete, practical and intelligent information 
and assistance to the prospective American exporter. 
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CARR MADE BUDGET OFFICER 

By Departmental Order of June 21, 1921, Wilbur J. 
Carr, Director of the Consular Service, was designated 
by the Secretary of State as Budget Officer for the De- 
partment of State. Mr. Carr has heretofore handled 
appropriation matters for the Department. The position 
of Budget Officer is created by Section 214 of the Budget 
Act of June 10, 1921, which reads as follows: 

**(a) The head of each department and establishment 
shall designate an official thereof as budget officer there- 
for, who, in each year under his direction and on or 
before a date fixed by him, shall prepare the depart- 
mental estimates. 

*^(b) Such budget officer shall also prepare, under 
the direction of the head of the department or establish- 
ment, such supplemental and deficiency estimates as may 
be required for its work." 



TRADE REPORT COORDINATION 

Consul Ernest L. Ives writes from Paris that there was 
recently a conference at the Embassy, including the 
Consul General, the Commercial Attache and Embassy 
Secretaries, at which cooperation in the preparation of 
trade reports was discussed at length. The results of 
the conference are embodies in the following memo- 
randum : 

To avoid duplication of report work and to secure 
closer cooperation and coordination of the commer- 
cial work of the Embassy, the Commercial Attache 
and the Consulate-General, it has been agreed that a 
card system be instituted. 

The blue card will be forwarded by the Consulate- 
General to the Embassy and the office of the Com- 
mercial Attache at the same time as the Department's 
instruction is acknowledged, which is on the same 
day the instruction is received. 

When voluntary reports are begun, the blue card 
will also be promptly forwarded. 

When the report is completed, whether in the form 
of a despatch or a report, a white card will be for- 
warded to replace the blue card which should be 
destroyed. 
Th<; blue card reads as follows: 

Voluntary report on 

Report called for on 

by Dept's instr. of File No 

and in course of preparation by 

The white card reads as follows: 

Subject of report 

By 

Dated File No 

Remarks ( subheadings) 



DR. JULIUS KLEIN 



NEW COMMERCE DIRECTOR 

Dr. Julius Klein has been appointed Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Dr. Klein 
is a native of California, 35 years of age, and has a 
variety of collegiate degrees, including Ph.D., obtained 
at the University of California, Harvard, the Sorbonne 
(Paris), and the University of Berlin. He handles 
French, Spanish and German, and has traveled extensively 
in Latin America and Europe. His specialty is Latin 
America. He was Chief of the Latin American Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from 
September, 1917, to May, 1919. During 1919 and 1920 
he was Commercial Attache at Buenos Ayres. He returns 
to the Bureau from the chair of Latin American History 
and Economics at Harvard. 

Dr. Klein is a good friend of the Consular Service 
and his appointment as the Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is most welcome. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
undergoing thorough reorganization under Mr. Hoover's 
supervision. The Bulletin hopes to print in its Septem- 
ber issue a full account thereof. 
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PLANTING AMERICA WITH FOREIGN PLANTS 



(Continued from page 4) 

any better melon than the one he is growing, complicate 
the situation connected with what sometimes is a consul's 
very first attempt to introduce a new plant. 

The question of next importance in the introducing 
of a new plant after its selection is the method to be 
followed in sending it, and here is where the technical 
side presents its first real difficulties. I dare not tell 
how great the death roll is on the voyage of these plant 
immigrants. It seems such a simple thing to put seeds 
in a bag and put them in the pouch. Seeds seem almost 
as indestructible as marbles, and the layman's experience 
unfortunately is for the most part with grains such as 
vtheat, or beans, or com, which keep their germinative 
ability for years. Until the report comes back from his 
first lot of seeds that they were all dead on arrival, the 
consul is likely to underestimate the value of the ex- 
plicit packing directions which are issued by this office* 
But with all the precautions taken, every care given to 
their packing, there are many voyages which certain seeds 
cannot apparently take and live. The dangerous voyages 
are through the tropics where, without ventilation, close 
to the engine of some ocean liner, the oily seeds of such 
things as palms have little chance of surviving. 

The request from a consul to have such parcels stowed 
away from the engine has saved many valuable seeds 
from destruction. 

And when it comes to the shipment of such short-lived 
things as cuttings and the roots of delicate plants, this 
is a subject for particular expert advice, and, since the 
method varies greatly with the species, it should not be 
undertaken on any large scale without getting explicit 
directions from this office. The shipping of living 
plants on ocean voyages half way around the world is a 
special business in which few florists or nurserymen 
have had much experience, and their advice has too often 
led to the loss of time and money. Two materials, how- 
ever, should be in the hands of everyone who plans to 
ship living material long distances — charcoal and sphag- 
num moss. Short-lived seeds are best shipped in powdered 
charcoal which is only very slightly moistened and 
rooted cuttings in very slightly damp sphagnum moss 
(the packing moss known to florists).. 

Prevalence of Plant Diseases 
But there is another very important development of 
this science of sending crop plants from one country 
to another. It has grown with the growth of the new 
science of plant diseases and economic entomology — both 
sciences so- new that men still living knew the very first 
pioneers in them, sciences of such vast importance to 



man that it seems incredible, that he has been blind to 
their value all these centuries. With the growth of 
these sciences has come the information that in all 
countries there exist insect pests and fungus or bacterial 
disease which attack most cultivated and many wild 
plants and either destroy them or so lower their pro- 
ductivity as to make them unprofitable to cultivate. 

It is the duty of science and is rapidly becoming the 
concern of commonwealths to prevent the spread 
throughout the world of these diseases. Since the in- 
sects and fungi which cause these diseases are intimately 
attached to the organs of plants or are living in the soil 
around their roots, it is almost self-evident that the way 
to spread them best is by sending from place to place 
the diseased plants themselves. Herein lies the great 
danger of plant introduction, and the reason why govern- 
ments have determined to narrow down the stream of 
these plant inuni grants and inspect each immigrant as 
it passes through. The time has gone by forever when 
we can calmly, without inquiring even whether or not 
there is a destructive plant disease prevalent in some 
foreign part of the world, pack up some diseased seeds 
of plants which one takes a fancy to and, regardless of 
consequences, land them through the mails in the center 
of a great region where millions of dollars' worth of per- 
fectly healthy plants of the same species are growing. 
The examples are too many and illuminative and recent 
to need recounting here, of the disastrous character of 
these introduced diseases. 'They shall not pass" is a 
firmly fixed motto in the minds of those who are watch- 
ing the supervised stream which pours in through the 
specially constructed quarantine houses of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Consuls abroad can do no greater 
service than to educate those who do not know into a 
knowledge of the perils of plant smuggling and assist 
those who want to get really new and rare plants, not 
simply cheap plants, into this country, to arrange for 
the introduction through the organization whose duty it 
is to do it on a scale which will insure its being done 
with safety. 

Help Given by Diplomats and Consuls 

Those who are incensed over the delays in their per- 
sonal plans it would be well to remind that in the 
Orient alone, to take a single example, there are known 
plant diseases of such virulence and potentiality that 
should they once be imported they might cause the 
destruction of our gigantic corn crop and be a drag for 
generations to come on our largest food producing crop. 

The problem of our agriculture as I see it from the 
angle of an introducer of new crops, an angle from 
which I have viewed it for all these years, is to bring 
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in every kind of plant which will grow in this country 
and which has a real reason for its existence, clean it by 
asing the latest scientific methods devised and establish 
it in some part of this country where it will grow and 
reproduce. 

This organization in the Department of Agriculture is 
peculiarly a result of the helpful and friendly assistance 
of our diplomatic and consular officials abroad and the 
chiefs of the Consular Bureau of the State Department 
in Washington, who have in every possible way facili- 
tated the foreign work. The pages of the sixty-five 
printed ^Inventories of Plants Imported" are filled with 
references to the work done by our consuls, either on 
their own initiative, in answer to requests from Wash- 
ington, or to aid our Agricultural Explorers when abroad, 
to whom they have been of the greatest assistance and 
encouragement, going out of their way to assist thein 
with advice and support whenever they got into dif- 
ficulties. They have made expeditions into the remote 
corners of their districts to get plants which we were 
anxious to secure, and they have interviewed in our in- 
terest hundreds of foreign plant experts and furnished 
their opinions for publication regarding valuable plants 
and their uses. 

Some Individual Work 

As I look back through the correspondence, my atten- 
tion is attracted to many special favors shown by them. 
It is impossible to mention more than a small fraction of 
them, and perhaps those I have chosen do not repre- 
sent the most important of their services. 

If the late Consul Magelssen, who, I see, has just passed 
away, could see his Maktum Asfar date palms growing 
in the oasis of southern California, he would be repaid 
for the pains he took to secure a collection of date 
suckers from Bagdad, and John Ray would take pleasure 
in looking up the date varieties he got for us in Muskat. 
Consul General Skinner must remember with satisfaction 
the work he did on the durum wheat industry when 
the American millers refused to mill it, and wonder what 
has become of the Abyssinian collections which he 
brought in with the first Grevy Zebra. Teff, the Abyssin- 
ian grain crop, is still being discussed by the experts 
who disagree as to its value here. 

Consul Moser will be disappointed to know that the 
Frankincense tree failed to grow, which he got in Socotra 
at such expense of effort on his part, but that the Khat 
tree of Jemen is flourishing in Florida, though it is not 
ased there yet as a substitute for champagne. The Kafir 
orange which Stanley Hollis gave me in 1902 — ^picking 
it from a tree in his yard — is now growing in hundreds 
of places in Florida and fruiting, and the other day I ate 
a '^Pimbe^ fruit from a tree growing in Florida. 

Consul Horace Lee Washington has long ago had the 
pleasure of smoking an American grown calabash pipe 
made from gourds borne by vines from seeds which he 



J HiL ORIGINAL RAYNES TUNG OIL TREE 
NEAR TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 

Consul General M^ilcox sent from Hankow in 1905, 
ivrites Mr. fairchild, a quantity of seeds of the tung 
oil or wood oil tree which furnishes the best varnish 
oil knozvn. Some of these fell into the hands of an 
old crippled ship's carpenter named Raynes, living near 
Tallahassee. He grezc them and became absorbed in a 
study of the whole tung oil problem and contributed the 
first accurate data on the flowering and fruiting of this 
species in America. He died, but the Department of 
Agriculture has saved the tree and protected it. The 
arm chair is where for years Mr. Raynes used to sit and 
study this tree. 



got from the Boer growers in the Cape Colony, but per- 
haps he has little idea of the wave of excitement which 
his introduction produced among the boys, old and 
young, who grew calabash pipe gourd vines in the back 
yard and made their own pipes. Should Consul Sprague 
visit California, he could see the cork oaks which have 
grown from barrels of acorns which he sent in, even 
though they have not built up a cork industry there. 
Consul General Scidmore and the dear old interpreter 
in Shanghai, S. P. Barchet, have contributed collections 
of soy beans from Korea and China, some of which are 
playing a part in the development of that great industry 
which is becoming important in America. 

From a shipment of tung oil nuts made by Consul 
General Wilcox, of Hankow, in 1905, have grown hun- 
dreds of trees of this important oil producing tree. They 
form experimental orchards and ornament parks and are 
being planted along the roadways in California and 
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Florida. He will some day want to see the yawg taw 
vines which are growing and fruiting in the houth and 
which he assisted us to get. 

I regret that the Arabian alfalfa which H. P. Chalk, 
of Bassorah, got for us turned oat to have a rival from 
Peru which was better, for to Chalk 1 owe a lasting debt 
of personal gratitude. Consul Winslow sent in an avo- 
cado seed from Guatemala in 1904, and the tall tree into 
which it grew is now standing in Miami, and the other 
day 1 saw the fruit from iti descendent, a hybrid pro- 
duced by crossing with a West Indian tree nearby. It 
has contributed to the new race of Floridian avocados 
which is coming in this country. 

Some of Robert Frazer^s and Claude Dawson^s carob 
trees, which they sent from Valencia, Spain, are growing 
in the plantings at Pasadena and in Santa Barbara 
County, California, I understand, and Edward Norton^s 
introduction of the Ohahej grape of Almaria has been 
successful, and wiih varying fortunes about which it is 
too soon to predict in many cases I ought to mention 
Consul Reat*s wild rice from Tamsui, Consul Goding^s 
Phyllanthus from Guayaquil, Horace Knowles' Princess 
Marie watermelon from Sofia, and Mr. Masterson*s bard- 
ie kin ned melons from Mt. Arrarat, and Mr. Laing's melon 
from Malta, and Mr. Letcher*s corns from Mexico, and 
Dulany Hunter*s ornamental gourds from Nice and Mr. 
Voetter's salad palm from Saltillo and Mr. Whiting^s 
alkali-resistant grain crop Samh from Jerusalem and 
Consul Canada^s avocado from Mexico, and Mr. MichaePs 
White Alphonse mango from Calcutta, growing now at 
Miami, and the giant blackberries sent by Mr. Rockwood 
from Bogota, and the drouth resistant emmer, a grain 
crop which Consul Baker sent from Bombay, and the late 
blooming walnuts of Grenoble, which Mr. Mnrton got, 
and the flax sent by Mr. William Dawson, Jr., from 
Rosario. But there are many other names which I 
would mention were there space. 

The Importance of Photographs 

Gratitude for the favors of the past should be the key- 
note of this paper, but a suggestion as to the work ahead 
may not be out of place, and I cannot let the opportunity 
pass to beg of the consuls the one thing which through 
all the years they have almost universally failed to send 
us — photographs. Photographs are the truest record pos- 
sible of changing conditions. They are capable of in- 
terpretation down through the ages. They do not reflect 
the impressions of a mind but record the reflected rays 
of the sun. They have a permanency of value which 
written reports can never have, and in this study which 
we are making of the useful plants of the whole world, 
we need and can use in a peculiarly effective way these 
photographic records. How is it possible to imagine 
a perfectly new form of fruit or vegetable or get any idea 
of it from a written description? Imagine the experi- 
menter who gets one of the newly introduced fruit trees, 
attached to which there is always a printed tag describing 



in fifty words what he is to expect from it when it fruits 
years hence! He has no photographs of it — we who send 
it to him have none, and, until it fruits, it remains more 
or less of a mystery, depending upon the consults hur- 
riedly or patiently prepared description of its form 
and color and flavor. There is no collection in existence 
of photographs of the fruits and vegetables of the world, 
and there is no other body of men so capable as the 
consuls who could, if they would, help us get it together. 
Already our files have 40,000 of such photographs, but 
nearly all of them are made by our own agricultural 
explorers while travelling abroad or are made by our 
own staff after the new plants fruit in America. 

An Opportunity for Amateurs 

It would be ideal if, when a consul finds something 
new or gets some plant he is requested to procure, he 
would make first class photographs of it, showing ho*v 
the plant is grown, what its fruit looks like and how it 
is utilized. 

I am not unmindful of the sets of photographs which 
consuls have from time to time secured for us. I am only 
regretting that as amateur photographers they have not 
been able as a rule to illustrate what they have sent in 
with photographs of their own taking, so that we could 
publish with the descriptions of their interesting dis- 
coveries good illustrations which would attract the at- 
tention of experimenters to them and more quickly bring 
them into use. The cost of professional photographic 
services is often too great to make it wise for us to enconr> 
age the consuls to engage them, except in special cases, 
but the cost of films and developing them we are always 
glad to pay when they illustrate a new plant introduction. 

This work of introducing new plants has barely begun. 
The vista of its possibility widens. The appreciation of 
its value is growing. It is a continuous performance in 
which there can be innumerable performers and in which 
those who care for plants and those who merely realize 
how they form the basis of human life can play their 
parts. It has alk-eady paid handsomely for the govern- 
ment funds invested in it and has created new wealth not 
only for America but for the whole world, for there is 
nothing which comes into this country which is not avail- 
able for redistribution to the agriculturists and horti- 
culturists of the world. It is destined to rank high as 
one of the most useful agencies of international courtesy. 
To give a country a new food plant is to add vast sums 
to its wealth — sums which with the years become greater 
instead of less. The gift of a new shade tree or a new 
;1ooryard vine or a new rose by one country to another, 
if rightly appreciated, can stand as a perpetual peace 
offering between them, and the little children of one land 
can come to know about the children of another through 
their love of the gift itself which is growing in their 
dooryards. 
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A CONSUL'S TRIBULATIONS— DONE IN METER 

The Service is beholden lo Bret Harte, who was Con- came to him representing himself as a prodigal son from 

sul at Glasgow from 1880 to 1885, for a tinkling metrical America, showing him a bogus letter from a sorrowing 

complaint concerning the panhandler as he is manifested mother, obtained some ready cash, stole an overcoat, a 

to the Consul. bottle of rye whisky, and five dollars* worth of Ameri- 
can stamps, and decamped. Mr. Lathrop sent the letter 

The poem was published several years ago in a paper -^ question lo the Consul at Cardiff, asking him to 

entitled LONDON TO-DAY, edited by Jerome K. Jerome. forward it along the line of United States Consuls, in 

It is apropos of a letter written by Lorin R. Lathrop, order that they might not ako be swindled. When it 

Consul at Bristol, concerning an imposition put upon him reached Consul Bret Harte in Glasgow he indited the 

by ^a short, Saxon-looking man named Fowler^ who following lines to Mr.. Lalhrop: 

Fm acquainted with affliction, chiefly in the form of fiction, that is offered up by strangers at the Consul* s open door. 
And I know all kinds of sorrow, that relief would try to borrow, with various sums from sixpence upwards to **a 

penny more." 
And I think I know all fancy styles of active mendicancy, from the helpless Irish soldier who mixed in our country* s 

war. 
And who laid in Libby prison in a war that wasn't his'n, and I sent back to the country that he nsver saw before. 
I know the wretched seaman, who was tortured by a demon captain, till he fled in terror, with his umges in arraur; 
And Vve given him sufficient to ship as an efficient and active malefactor with a gcr.tle privateer. 
Oh, I know the wealthy tourist, who (through accident the purest) lost his letters, watch, and purse from the **cold 

deck" coming o'er; 
And I heeded that preamble, and lent him enough to gamble, till he won back all his money on a **cold deck" here 

ashore. 
But I never, never, never, in beneficient endeavor, fell into the meshes — wicked meshes — by the Saxon Fowler spread; 
And it seems to me a pistol, used judiciously at Bristol, would have not too prematurely brought this matter to a 

head. 
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Th^ '' The Hotel 

Aristocrat of Convenience 

of Hotels , and Comfort 



Mr. Consul: 

Naturally you are interested in the comfort and welfare of any 
foreigners you may know who are coming to New York. 

We, too, realize the special attention requisite to their comfort 
and stand ready to co-operate with you by giving special care and con- 
sideration to foreign guests you may send us. 

A letter of introduction to either of our hotels will be all that is 
necessary; or, if you wish, you may cable us collect making reserva- 
tion and giving name of steamer so that we may meet guests upon their 
arrival. 

It is our sincere desire to be of helpful service and we hope to have 
your co-operation. 

We maintain two European offices and reading rooms in the 
American Express Company building, 6 Haymarket, London, and 1 1 
Rue Scribe, Paris. Any of your friends traveling via these cities may 
perhaps find these offices a convenience. 



New York 

Under the Direction of L. M, Boomer, 
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SECRETARY HUGHES WITH CONSULAR CLASS 

Bottom Row (left to right)— Fred R, Robinson: Eymont C. von Trcschow; Wilbur J. Carr, Director of the Consu- 
lar Service; the Secretary of the State: H. C. Hencjstler, Chief of the Consular Bureau; Consul General IVtn, B. 
Stewart; Leon Dominian; Arthur C. Millspaugh. Middle Row— Hugh C. McCarthy, James R. Wilkinson, Walter S. 
Reineck, Nathaniel P. Davis, Leotujrd N. Green, Marshall M. Vance, Inland L. Smith. Top Row— Robert R. 
Patterson, John J. Ewart, Charles I. Graham, Donald F. Bigelow, Francis H. Styles, Robert D. Longycar, George 
A. Townsend. 
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Qualities for a Consul 

Secretary Hughes^ Addressing Class of Consular Neophytes^ Tells of the Elements of 

Character We Should Strive to Attain 



The class of consular neophytes, which assembled at 
the end of June to receive guidance at the hand of 
Consul General Stewart, is now dispersing over the 
seven seas. Their period of instruction was fortunate in 
many respects. The President received them at the 
Executive Offices. The following day Secretary Hughes 
addressed to them some impromptu remarks which 
should prove a guide and an inspiration to the whole 
Service. On July 2l8t they were welcomed into full 
consular standing at a supper given by the Consular 
Association at the Washington Golf and Country Club, 
at which the Director of the Consular Service presided. 

Mr. Hughes' remarks, which have been the occasion 
for favorable editorial comment in the press, were taken 
down stenographically as follows: 

**WeU, gentlemen, there is nothing that I have to say 
to you of a formal character, but I certainly should not 
wish to miss this opportunity of giving you my most 
cordial congratulations upon the success you have 
achieved and the very best possible wishes for the entire 
success of your new career. 

Importance of Personal Unit 
**! have no doubt that you have beeA so fully in- 
structed as to the duties that you are to assume and the 
responsibilities that will bear upon you, that it is wholly 
unnecessary for me to venture any comment upon them. 
But no one can be charged with responsibility in con- 
nection with our foreign relations and fail to have a 
constantly growing conviction of the vast importance 
of the personal quality, ability and efficiency of those 
who represent the United States in foreign countries. 

**You know, of course, that upon your integrity and 
skill and ability in many cases rest the protection of 
lives and property of American citixens. You know 
with what absolute confidence in your fidelity important 
interests of governmental character are confided to your 
care. Those matters are so obvious that I shall not 
dwell upon Aem. I want, however, to say a brief word 
on this. This Government, in the conduct of its for- 
eign relations, is not proceeding according to any arti- 
ficial formula. We intend to deal with situations accord- 
ing to the facts, in accord with the evidence in the 
case. We desire to be perfectly fair and reasonable in 
all our relations, and we cannot maintain that attitude 
unless we know with accuracy the facts which bear upon 
the various questions that arise. For our apprehension 
correctly of these facts we depend upon the representa- 
tives of the government. In very large measure we de- 
pend upon our consular representatives. I confess that 
in my experience with young men the capacity that I 



have found least often is the capacity to be accurate. 
I have set greater store by the discovery that I could 
absolutely depend upon what a man said than I have 
ever set by anything that his friends may say, who are 
not in close contact with him and in a position to observe 
his daily work. Your accuracy is absolutely necessary 
in order that this government should be properly ad- 
vised with regard to the matters which are essential for 
the protection of our commercial interests. 

Integrity of Character 
**Now, I don't mean by emphasizing that to create such 
a feeling of caution that you can't say anything because 
of the fear of making a mistake. That is not the cor- 
rect attitude. The attitude is to find out the facts and 
then state them and not to be in a position of fear and 
of ignoble apprehension that you may make some mis- 
take in endeavoring to ascertain the facts and report 
them. It is the good, square, manly attitude of a man 
who finds himself equal to his job, who knows what 
he wants and how to get it, and has the integrity of 
character which makes it impossible to be content with 
anjrthing less than a thorough examination of each par- 
ticular case or in any way to be satisfied unless he puts 
down fully and completely, for the advantage of his 
Government, what he discovers. If we can have all 
through the world men capable of that accuracy in re- 
porting, it will be of the greatest advanUge to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

*'Of course, I need not tell you that the character of 
the American people will be judged, by countless num- 
bers of those who live in other countries, by the im- 
pression you make upon them. Your representation is 
not simply in a technical and official sense, but the 
way in which you conduct your business will in a very 
large number of cases tend to create the sort of feeling 
that is entertained toward the people of the United 
Sutes. We don't want representatives who are flam- 
boyant, bombastic, boastful, unreasonable, severe, auto- 
cratic^— who are disposed to make a great deal of their 
authority at the expense of those who are making polite 
inquiries; who are disposed to be nervous and petulant 
in the presence of a great many competing demands. 
The man who succeeds in this world in any position 
where there are a great many burdens and demands is 
the man who can keep quiet and placid when there is 
very severe pressure, who can keep his head and intelli- 
gence, at the same time giving the impression of a man 
adequate to the exigency. If you can give that impres- 
sion you will do a great deal for your country besides 
merely reporting what you observe. I do not want to 
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enlarge on these matters — intelligence and tact. Of 
course, that perception, that nice perception of a situa- 
tion without which yon can't give an accurate account 
of it; that ability to get on with people without creating 
unnecessary troubles, — all that is of the greatest im- 
portance in your career. 

A Real Career 

**l am glad I fell on that word 'career* and that you 
have a career. That is one of the best features of the 
procedure through which you have been brought into 
this relation. It is a career, and that does not mean 
a refuge for the inefficient or a place where you are pro- 
tected, where you can't be gotten out in case you don't 
measure up to your opportunities or your duties. It 
means a place where men of integrity and efficiency are 
retained and where proved efficiency will reap its re- 
ward in a just promotion. 

''You have my very best wishes for your success, and 
I am glad to have had this opportunity of meeting you 
personally.** 

New York Times' Comment 

The editorial comment of the New York Times was 
published July 26th under the heading, "Consuls, New 
Style**: 

''The little address which Secretary Hughes made last 
week to a group of beginners in the Consular Service 
is a reminder of good old days better forgotten. He con- 
gratulated them on having won their appointments by 
merit! Did no old-fashioned spoilsman turn in his grave? 
The Secretary also dwelt upon their duties — to be, above 
all, accurate in their official reports, to be courteous to 
all with whom they had social or business contact, and 
to avoid when abroad a flamboyant, boastful or bom- 
bastic attitude. 

"These must seem hard sayings for those bred in the 
old school. They used proudly to maintain that we had 
the 'best Consular Service on earth,' at a time when it 
was in reality steeped in politics and top-heavy with in- 
competence. If a Consul had then been told that he 
was not sent abroad in order to swagger for his country, 
he would have thought the foundations of the Govern- 
ment were quaking. And the idea of his having anything 
to do with 'merit* would have been a big joke to him. 
He and his Senator would have gone off and had a good 
laugh over it. 

**The new type of Consul has arrived, and all con- 
cerned are the better for it The reform is not purely 
a product of political virtue. It has been forced upon 
the United States by competition with other nations. We 
have been, as the man with a crooked reputation said 
about his reformation, 'straightened* by circumstances. 
Our Consular Service could not begin to hold its own 



with others, in benefiting commerce, unless it was puri- 
fied and toned up, as it now has been to a gratifying 
degree.** 

De Soto Bidden Godspeed 

The affair at the Washington Golf and Country Club 
was also an impromptu good-by for Consul Hernando 
de Soto, whose temporary assignment to the American 
Commission in Berlin, after four years of service in the 
Department of State, was announced, it chanced on the 
day preceding. Tracy Lay spoke some words of appre- 
ciation, which were vigorously applauded by Mr. 
de Soto*8 colleagues. 

The new class began, on the following day, its disper- 
sion, as has been said, over the seven seas. Leon 
Dominian goes to Rome as Economist Consul, while 
Arthur Millspaugh, also of Class IV, remains for the 
present in the Department of State. Of the Consuls of 
Class VII, Leland L. Smith goes to Saigon; Egmont C. 
von Treschow, to Africa; Fred R. Robinson, to Saltillo; 
and Marshall M. Vance to Colombo. 

The dispersion of the Class III Vice Consuls of 
career is even more widespread: Walter S. Reineck to 
Budapest; Nathaniel P. Davis to Berlin; Robert D. Long- 
year to Port an Prince; Donald F. Bigelow to Bucharest; 
Charles H. Ueisler to Kovno; James R. Wilkinson to 
Havre; John J. Ewart to Berlin; Charles I. Graham to 
Beirut; Hugh C. McCarthy to Tientsin; and Rovert R. 
Patterson to Liverpool. 

The three Consular Assistants, Leonard N. Green, 
George A. Townsend and Francis H. Styles, will be re- 
tained for the present in the Department of State. 

E. T. Williams Rejoins 
The supper at the Washington Golf and Country Club 
was further distinguished by the presence of E. T. Wil- 
liams, who, like speakers at other banquets, "requires no 
introduction" to many of us. He has rejoined the ranks 
temporarily to assist the Department in connection with 
the impending limitation of armaments and Far Eastern 
conference. Mr. Williams was Consul General at Tientsin 
and later Chinese Secretary at Peking. Then he was 
Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs in the Depart- 
ment. For the purpose of his temporary return to the 
fold, the University of California, where he has been for 
some time professor of Chinese language and literature 
and lecturer on political and economic conditions in 
China, has granted him leave of absence. 

Other old friends who have come back to help with 
the big conference include Basil Miles, formerly Chief of 
the Division of Russian Affairs, who will probably head 
the conference secretariat, and Reuben G. Clark, once 
Solicitor of the Department — but all this is another story 
which must be reserved for a future issue of the Bulletin, 
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i ne P. A. U. and tke Consular Service 

By WilUam C. Wells, Statistician of the P. A. V. 

The Pan American Union is an outgrowth of the First 
International American Conference which met in Wash- 
ington on October 2, 1889. The suggestion came first 
from among the delegates from the Latin American 
countries. The Conference itself had proved to be so 
satisfactory and the understandings arrived at so helpful 
in promoting American solidarity that a permanent or- 
ganization to continue the work begun at the Conference 
followed almost as a natural result. The resolution that 
resulted in the establishment of what was first called the 
Commercial Bureau of the American Republics, after- 
wards Bureau of the American Republics, and now Pan 
American Union, was reported by a committee composed 
of Messrs. Jose Alfonso of Chile, M. Romero of Mexico, 
N. Bolet Peraza of Venezuela, Salvador de Mendonca of 
Brazil and U. G. Davis and Charles R. Flint of the 
United States. 

The purpose of the Bureau was defined as **the collec- 
tion, tabulation and publication in the English, Spanish 
and Portuguese languages of information as to the 
products and commerce, and as to the customs, laws and 
regulations of their respective countries; such Bureau to 
be maintained in one of the countries for the common 
benefit and at the common expense, and to furnish to all 
the other countries such commercial statistics and other 
useful information as may be contributed to it by any 
of the American republics.^ 

Better Acquaintanceship Chief Aim 

The Pan American Conferences which afterwards met 

in Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro and in Buenos Aires, 
made important changes in the rules and regulations 
promulgated at the Washington Conference and enlarged 
the purposes and increased the activities of the organi- 
zation, but the original purpose still remains an import- 
ant part of the work of the Union, viz.: the collection, 
tabulation and publication in the three languages of the 
American continent of information which tends to make 
Latin America better known to the United States and 
the United States better known to Latin America. 

This is a broad field; one so broad, indeed, that at 
best no one organization can hope fully to occupy it. 
While the Pan American Union cannot hope to deal 
exhaustively with every phase of inter-American trade 
relations, the experts connected with the organization are 
always prepared to be of service to those who seek 
information. 

The consular corps of the American republics whose 
service are rendered within these republics, that is con- 
sular officers from the United States who serve in Latin 
America and Latin American consular officers who serve 
in the United States and in the sister Latin republics, are 
a body of men to whom the basic purposes of the Pan 



DR. L. S. ROWE 

Director General of the Pan-American Union 

American Union must appeal. They are the agents and 
often the promoters of trade; they are the composers of 
misunderstandings; they, along with the diplomatic 
corps, are the contact points, not only in the official 
relation, but in the business and even the cultural rela- 
tions between the countries. Every consul carries his 
country along with him, with the escutcheon over his 
office door. His one aim, never lost sight of, is to make 
that country known and no less to gather information to 
send back home making better known the country to 
which he is accredited. 

The Pan American Union is always glad to receive 
from United Sutes consular represenutives through the 
Sute Department, notes or short articles of a commer- 
cial, sUtistical or cultural nature. Full credit is given 
to the author for all such notes and articles published in 
the Bulletin or elsewhere. Statistical material derived 
from ordinary government publications is not especially 
desired, because the Pan American Union has access itself 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE OF THE CONSULAR CORPS 

/ am not certain zvhethcr the members of the Consular Service fully appreciate the great 
educational senncc zvhich they are rendering the country in the preparation of the Consular 
Reports on industrial and financial conditions in foreign countries. At the present time 
every American university that offers courses in foreign trade depends for current material 
on the Consular Reports. The larger international vision zvhich is slozvly but gradually 
dez'cloping in the American people, is due to a very considerable degree to the information 
which they are constantly receizAng through the publication of the Consular Reports. ' 

The zvork of the Pan-American Union zvould be very seriously handicapped if zve zvere 
not to have at hand the reports from consuls throughout Latin America. The accuracy of 
these reports, as zvell as their comprehensive character, are tributes to the efficiency of the 
Consular Corps. The country may zvell be proud of the splendid service wliich it is today 
receiving from a body of devoted public servants, who deserve the gratitude of the nation. 

As Director General of the Pan-American Union, I want to take this opportunity to 
express a deep sense of obligation for the splendid scrznce rendered by the Consular Corps 
in making available so much valuable information relative to industrial and financial con- 
ditions in foreign countries. 

L. S. ROWE. 



to all such publications and follows a set plan of trans- 
lating, digesting and stating the facts, bnt outside of the 
ordinary statistical publications there is much of statis- 
tical value that comes within the cognizance of the 
consul. There is even more material in the nature of 
commercial and economic information, which does not 
lend itself to statistical statement, that is valuable and 
can be used. 

To Develop Cultural Ties 

There is another important phase of the work of the 
Pan American Union in the furtherance of which the 
members of the Consular Service can be of real assist- 
ance. By reason of their close personal contact with the 
communities in which they live, they are brought into 
touch, not only with business associations, but also with 
organizations of a scientific, literary and cultural char- 
acter. One of the important purposes which the Pan 
American Union has constantly in mind is the develop- 
ment of closer cultural ties between the Republics of 
America and, as a means to this end, the establishment of 
closer relations between organizations of men and women 
in the different Republics who are pursuing the same 
large purposes. The consular officers are in a position 
to perform a very real service in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the Pan American Union the names of those local 
organizations that desire to be brought into touch with 
similar organizations in the United States. It is through 
soch contact that mutual understanding between nations 
is developed. 

The Pan American Union is able to render invaluable 
service to a new man about to enter the field of consular 
work in fitting himself for that service. It can give him 
that information that he can not as well, or not so con- 



veniently acquire from any other source or sources. It 
can help to start him in his work and, through its bulle- 
tins, it can aid him throughout his career in keeping in 
touch with many matters that might otherwise escape his 
attention. 



ORGANIZATION OF UNION 

The general control of the activities of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union reposes in a governing board, made up of the 
diplomatic representatives in Washington of the twenty 
Latin-American Republics and the Secretary of State 
of the United States. The latter is ex^fficio chairman. 

The executive officers of the Union are a Director 
General and an Assistant Director, elected by the Board. 
They in turn are assisted by a trained staff of editors, 
statisticians, compilers, trade experts, translators, libra- 
rians and clerks. 

The library of the Union, known as the Columbus 
Memorial Library, contains nearly 45,000 volumes, in- 
cluding the official publications, documents and laws 
of all the Republics, together with 25,000 photographs, 
a large collection of maps, and 160,000 subject index 
cards. 

The Director General of the Union is Dr. Leo Stanton 
Rowe, who was chosen for that position to succeed Mr. 
John Barrett. Dr. Rowe had previously been Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, in which position he con- 
cerned himself especially with the work of the Inter- 
American High Commission, and Chief of the Division 
of Latin American Affairs in the Department of State. 
He holds a distinguished position among political scien- 
tists and scholars in the United States and abroad. 
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The following appointments, transfers, promotions and 
resignations have occurred among principal officers since 
June 24th: James Armstrong, now detailed London, 
assigned as Consul at La Guaira. Joseph W. Ballentine, 
now Japanese Secretary at the Embassy at Tokyo, ap- 
pointed a Consul of Class 5 and assigned to Dairen, 
Manchuria. Max D. Kirjassoff, now assigned to Dairen, 
detailed as Consul in charge at Kobe. John K. Caldwell, 
now Consul at Kobe, and Eugene H. Dooman, Consul 
now detailed at Kobe, appointed Japanese Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary, respectively, of the Embassy at Tokyo. 
William R. Langdon, now deuiled Vice Consul at Tokyo, 
assigned Vice Consul at Yokohama, and Lester Schnare, 
Consul detailed at Yokohama, detailed at Kobe. John R. 
Bradley, now Consul assigned to Bluefields, Nicaragua, 
assigned to Cardiff, Wales, replacing Charles E. Asbury, 
resigned. Henry C. A. Damm, now detailed at Malaga, 
assigned Consul at Valencia, Spain. James H. Goodier, 
detailed temporarily at Charlottetown, detailed tem- 
porarily Consul at Cornwall. Claude E. Guyant, assigned 
Consul at San Jose, Costa Rica, detailed Consul in charge 
at Callao-Lima, Peru. Edward J. Norton to remain 
Consul at Sydney, Australia, his commission to Callao- 
Lima having been cancelled. Arminius J. Haeberle, un- 
assigned, his commission to Sydney having been can- 
celled. Henry S. Waterman, assigned Consul at Corinto, 
assigned Consul at San Jose. Harold J. Playter, assigned 
Consul at Saltillo, Mexico, assigned Consul at Corinto. 
Fred R. Robinson, newly appointed Consul of Class VH, 
of Massachusetts, detailed Consul in charge at Saltillo. 
Rudolph E. Schoenfeld, commission as Vice Consul at 
Bucharest cancelled. Donald F. Bigelow, newly ap- 
pointed Vice Consul of career. Class HI, of Minnesota, 
assigned to Bucharest. Henry Averill, assigned Vice Con- 
sul at Port au Prince, Haiti, ordered to the United States. 
Robert D. Longyear, newly appointed Vice Consul of 
career, Class HI, assigned Vice Consul at Port au Prince. 
Clement S. Edwards, detailed Paris, detailed Consul in 
charge at Kovno. Charles S. Heisler, of Pennsylvania, 
newly appointed Vice Consul of career. Class III, as- 
signed to Kovno. Willys R. Peck, Consul detailed at 
Peking, appointed Chinese Secretary of the Legation at 
Peking, and Paul R. Jodselyn, now detailed at the Lega- 
tion, appointed Assistant Chinese Secretary. Karl G. 
MacVitty, now assigned Saigon, detailed Sydney. Leland 
L. Smith, of Oregon, newly appointed Consul Class VH, 
assigned Consul Saigon. Robert L. Keiser, assigned Con- 
sul at Colombo, assigned to Lourenco Marques. Marshall 
M. Vance, of Ohio, newly appointed Consul of Class VII, 



assigned Consul at Colombo. Hugh H. Watson, deUiled 
Liverpool, assigned Consul at Lille, France. Robert R. 
Patterson, of Michigan, newly appointed Vice Consul of 
career. Class III, assigned Liverpool. Lucien N. Sullivan, 
assigned Consul at Newcastle, N. S. W., ordered to the 
United States and Romeyn Wormuth, deUiled Copen- 
hagen, assigned as Consul at Newcastle. Geo. W. Young, 
assigned Consul at Damascus, deUiled Stoke-on-Trent. 
John E. Moran, assigned as Vice Consul at Auckland, 
New Zealand. Thomas N. Wilson, deuiled at Tientsin, 
detailed Tsinan, temporarily. Hugh C. McCarthy, newly 
appointed Vice Consul of career. Class III, to Tientsin, 
China. 



Other newly appointed Consuls have been assigned as 
follows: Leon Dominian, of New York, Class IV, to De- 
partment. Arthur C. Millspaugh, of Michigan, Class IV, 
to Department. Clinton E. MacEahcran, of Massachusetts, 
Class VII, to Department. Egmont C. von Tresckow, of 
South Carolina, Class VII, to Arica, Chile. 

The following newly appointed Vice Consuls of career. 
Class III, have been assigned as noted: Walter S. Rei- 
Beck, of Ohio, to Budapest. Nathaniel P. Davis of New 
Jersey, to Berlin with the American Commission, together 
with John J. Ewart, of New Jersey. James R. Wilkuison, 
of Wisconsin, to Havre. Charles L. Graham, of Illinois, 
to Beirut. 



Among subordinate personnel these changes have oc- 
curred: Francis O. Seidle, of Washington, appointed Vice 
Consul and clerk at Hongkong. Harry W. Pascoe, ap- 
pointed Vice Consul and clerk at Frontero, Mexico- 
commission as Vice Consul at Manzanillo cancelled. H. 
Armistead Smith remains at Bristol as Vice Consul and 
clerk— commission to Leeds cancelled. Kenneth R. Snow 
appointed Vice Consul and clerk at Leeds— commission 
to Bristol cancelled. 

The following clerks have been promoted to be Vice 
Consul and clerk and assigned to their present posts: 
Clarence A. Castle at Vigo. Clement H. Cornish at 
Tientsin. Eugene F. Everett at Cherbourg. Albion W. 
Johnson at Barcelona. H. Claremont Moses at Pemam- 
buco. Harry B. Ott at Chihuahua. Basil E. Savard at 
Bucharest. Walter E. Smith at Nanking. James A. 
Thomas at Rio de Janeiro. George L. Tolman at Prague. 
Stephan C. Worster at Torreon. 

These Vice Consuls and clerks have been transferred 
in the same capacity to other posts: George C. Arnold, 
Jr., from Corunna to Madrid. George C. Cobb, from St. 
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Michek, Azores, to Jerusalem. William E. Holland, 
from Basel to St. Call, Switserland. Edward £. Silvern, 
from Vigo to Malaga. Verne G. Staten, from Hongkong 
to Amoy. 

o 

Honorary Vice Consuls have been appointed as fol- 
lows: Ellsworth E. Emight, of Pennsylvania, at Cornwall, 
Ontario. Orlando L. Flye, at Santa Marta. George J. 
Frasher, of Texas, at Bagdad. Thomas W. Waters, at 
Bluefields. The following Consular Agents have been 
appointed: Cathey M. Berry, of Arkansas, at San Pedro 
de Macoria, Dominican Republic. Percy D. Lewis, of 
The Netherlands, at Maccassar, Celebes. Clyde A. Wame, 
of New York, at Cerre de Pasco, Peru. 



Charles E. Asbury, Consul of Class V, assigned Car- 
diff, Wales, and W. Duvall Brown, Consul, Class VI, 
assigned La Paz, Bolivia, have resigned, as have also 
these subordinate officers: Francis B. Bertot, Consular' 
Agent, Manzanillo, Cuba, William J. Schepper, Con- 
sular Agent, Macassar, Celebes, Joseph E. Stott, Consular 
Agent, San Pedro de Macoria. 

o 

Charles L. Hoover, of Missouri, has been appointed a 
Consul of Class IV. He was formerly in the service. 



The following Vice Consuls have been promoted to 
be Consub of Class VII and reassigned to their present 
posts: F. Harold Brown at Marseille. Walter A. Foote 
at Port Said. Alexander K. Sloane at Ceiba, Honduras. 



Bom to Mr. and Mrs. Hallet Johnson on June 3, 1921, 
at Rue Vilain XIV, 4, Brussels, Belgium, Katherine 
Beechman Johnson. Mr. Johnson is Secretary of the 
American Embassy at Brussels. 
o 

Consul General and Mrs. G. Bie Ravndal announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Inga, to Mr. Thomas W. 
K^Ie, The Buffs, on Tuesday, April 26, 1921, at four 
aVlock in the afternoon at the British Embasiy Chapel 
at Constantinople. 



Announcement is received of the wedding of Mrs. 
Catherine Colfelt Taylor to Mr. North Winship at Paris 
on June 28, 1921. Mr. and Mrs. Winship will be at home 
to their friends after October 1, 1921, at Via S. Vittore, 
16A, Milan, Italy, where Mr. Winship is now assigned as 
Consul. 



Officers calling recently at the Department include 
Augustus E. Ingram, Consul at Havre; Dana G. Munro, 
Economist Consul at Valparaiso; Charles L. Latham, 
Consul at Kingston; A. B. Cooke, Consul at Swansea; 
Maurice P. Dunlap, Consul at Copenhagen; C. Inness 



Brown, Ccmsul at Iquique; Avra M. Warren, Consul at 
Cape Haitien; Lynn W. Franklin, Vice Consul at San 
Salvador; Hemdon W. Goforth, Vice Consul at Santos; 
R. R. Winslow, Vice Consul at Florence; John E. Moran, 
Vice Consul at Auckland; Harry W. Pascoe, Vice Consul 
at Frontera; James T. Kirby, Vice Consul at Antwerp; 
Charles L. De Vault, Vice Consul at London. 



Since March 4 nine principal diplomatic officers have 
been appointed. Some of these have already been men- 
tioned in the Bulletin, The Ambassadors include George 
Harvey, of New Jersey, to Great Britain, April 16; 
Myron T. Herrick, of Ohio, to France, April 16; Richard 
Washburn Child, of Massachusetts, to Italy, May 26; 
Cyrus E. Woods, of Pennsylvania, to Spain, June 24; 
William Miller Collier, of New York, to Chile, June 29; 
and Charles Beecher Warren, of Michigan, to Japan, June 
29. Those appointed Minister Plenipotentiary include 
Peter Augustus Jay, of Rhode Idand, to Roumania, April 
18; Montgomery Schuyler, of New York, to Salvador, 
May 4; and Jacob Gould Schurman, of New York, to 
China, June 2. 



James G. Bailey, Secretary of Class I, has been assigned 
as Counselor of the Legation at Christiania. Myron A. 
Hofer, Secretary of Class FV, has been transferred from 
the Embassy at Tokyo to die Legation at Peking. 
o 

The article which was promised for this issue of the 
Bulletin on the reorganization of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has had to be put over until 
October. The reorganization is in part along commodity 
lines, and Mr. Hoover has chosen as his first commodity 
expert W. S. Tower, who, during the war, was director 
of the division of planning and statistics of the United 
States Shipping Board. Mr. Tower will head the iron and 
steel industry division. 

o 

Charles E. Herring, formerly Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has been 
appointed Trade Commissioner at Berlin. 


Dr. William C. Huntington, Commercial Attache at 
Paris, was in Washington during July for conference with 
Mr. Hoover and other officiak of the Department of 
Commerce. He has returned to his post. 


A consul general in a Scandinavian country recently 
completed perhaps the most voluminous deposition ever 
executed by a consular officer. The hearings covered 
122 days, and the time consumed totaled 528 hours. Fif* 
teen witnesses were examined, and the testimony taken, 
exclusive of the exhibits, comprised 3,36C typewritten 
pages. The total consular fees on account of the depo* 
sition amounted to $4,612. 
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Editor and Publisher J. W. YoUNG 

TIFFIN BUILDING, LONG ISLAND CITY 
NEW YORK 

The American Consular Bulletin is published in cooperation 
with the American Consular Association, which is an unofficial 
and voluntary association embracing most of the members of the 
Consular Service of the United States. The Association dis- 
tributes the Bulletin to its members, and it is also open to private 
subscription in the United States at the rate of $1.50 a year, or 
15 cents a copy, payable to the publisher. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinions respecting the proper discharge of their 
functions, and to keep them in touch with business and adminis- 
trative developments which are of moment to them; and (2) to 
disseminate information respecting the work of the Consular 
Service among interested persons in the United States, including 
business men and others having interests abroad, and young men 
who may be considering the Consular Service as a career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendential nature, especially such 
as might be aimed to influence legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative action with respect to the Consular Service, or the 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 



Every man owes some of his time to the upbuild- 
ing of the profession to which he belongs. 

— Theodore Roosevelt, 



OUR OFFICIAL ANCESTORS 
By Consul General Francis B. Keene 

The pictures of Consular Officers in the Consular 
Bulletin have reminded me of my eflforts to collect pic- 
tures of my predecessors in the various offices I have 
held, for permanent places on their walls. I venture to 
suggest to those of my colleagues who may not have 
thought of this subject that it is distinctly interesting and 
worth whOe. 

When in 1903 I took charge of the Consulate at Flor- 
ence, I found pictures of many who had preceded me. 
They were both interesting and decorative. Not all 
consular officers have that fatal gift of personal beauty, 
and pulchritude has no known value in the efficiency 
record. Even Socrates, perhaps the most classic example 
of brains minus beauty, has attractive individuality in a 
tasteful frame. Having worked for two years while my 
official ancestors looked on, I missed such company 
when I went up to Geneva, where Caesar, in the days 
when Consuls had different activities, once knocked the 
first syllable out of the Helvetians. Not an ancestor did 



1 find on my walls, not even my double polished prede- 
cessor, Horace Lee Washington, who shines both in man 
ners and in the place where I wear a thick silver 
thatch. The brilliant Ben. Ridgley, whose stories of 
consular life he has long been telling to St. Peter, had 
been too modest, or too busy, to leave his photographic 
imprint. But both are now there, and all the others 
who have sat in that seat since the office was established 
in 1855. I wrote to Mr. Carr for a list of the Consuls 
and all possible data. Two years of intermittent effort 
brought me success. 

The Consulate General at Zurich I found pictureless, 
and again, even in the midst of very exacting war work, 
I set about collecting, but in two years had to leave an 
incomplete series. 

Home presented the most difficult problem, for the 
first Consul was appointed in 1797, and there have been 
27 principal officers, of whom I had been able to collect 
few before the great avalanche of emigration swept the 
search into indefinite postponement. 



NEW BOOKS 



Venezuela. An economic report, presented by students 
of the School of Foreign Service as an aid to the foreign 
trade of the United States. 

This is the title of an interesting little book recently 
published by Georgetown University, which gives the 
history of the visit made in the sununer of 1920 by a 
group of students of the School of Foreign Service to 
Venezuela, for the double purpose of perfecting them- 
selves in the Spanish language, and of helping to estab- 
lish cordial academic relations between the two repub- 
lics, with the hope that more intimate political and com- 
mercial relations may result therefrom. 

Laboratory work has long since proved its value in the 
study of the natural sciences, but, so far as is known to 
the writer, Georgetown University is unique in its use 
of the laboratory method for instruction in foreign lan> 
guage, and in political and commercial science. 

Part I contains an account of the mission, written by 
Doctor Sherwell, professor of Spanish, who was in charge 
of the party. He relates a most cordial welcome received 
from official and social circles in Caracas. Part H con- 
tains a selection of the best theses on economic and so- 
ciological topics, prepared by the students, and presented 
as a part of the required work. There is also an ap- 
pendix, containing the final lecture of the course in 
political science offered by the University of Caracas to 
the visitors from the United Sutes, and a number of 
interesting clippings from American and Venezuelan 
newspapers and magazines add to the appearance and 
interest of the book.— H. O. W. 
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A Recent Recruit in the Consular Ranks Tells of the Rough and Rugged Road of Entry- 
Welcome, Brother! 



When the Consular Service was suggested to me by the 
president of a foreign banking corporation, a full year 
after my release from the Navy, I was shown the natural 
gateway for my ambitions. I could see international 
relations coming slowly but surely toward a sound basis 
on international trade, with business integrity and the 
greatest good to the greatest number, through the work- 
ing of economic laws, eventually the desire of all na- 
tions. So, with the ambition to advance true civilization 
by means of commerce, and to assist the homely maxim, 
**honesty is the best policy,** into the circle of interna- 
tional affairs, I determined to cast my lot with the 
officers of career in the Consular Service. 

Once having determined upon the step, I visited 
Washington to discover what I could concerning the 
Service, its characteristics, the details of the opportunity 
it offered, and most particularly what was necessary to 
enable one to become a candidate. One short hour after 
I had entered the many-pillared monument that houses 
the Department of State in quest of information, I was 
outside again with a pamphlet and application blank in 
my pocket, and a lively remembrance of efficient, cour- 
teous and enthusiastic co-operation. 

The pamphlet was entitled American Consular Service, 
and the pages that interested me highly were those under 
the heading. Sample Examinations. 1 may add that these 
were the only inkling I had of what the examinations 
were to be, and were my only tutor. The first subject. 
International, commercial and maritime law, struck ter- 
ror to my inmost being, but I resolutely turned to the 
public library at home and the library at a nearby uni- 
versity and made a list of possible books for study from 
the card catalogue. Then I took them out for inspection 
in the reading room and checked those I felt would be 
valuable to own. 

The list of books obtained follows: Baty, T.: Inter- 
national law; Wilson and Tucker: International law; 
Ogilvie, P. M.: International waterways; FuUerton, W. 
M.: Problems of power; Sullivan, J. J.: American 6iisi- 
ness law; Brown, L. F.: Freedom of the seas. 

Getting letters of recommendation to go with my ap- 
plication occupied a good while, but before they had 
ceased coming in I had made inquiries about the prob- 
able time of the next examinations, and had been assured 
by a very positive person not in the Consular Service, 
but in a Department which should have known about 
such things, that there would be not the slightest possi- 
bility of examination until well after inauguration. 

This positive assurance determined my half-formed 
plan to make a quick trip to England, take a semester 



of seminar and tutorial courses at the University of 
London and return well prepared in international law. 
1 had always thought of London as the political center 
of the world and that the law of nations was closer to 
the purface, closer to the man in the street, perhaps, tfian 
anywhere else. 

So, packing my books, I braved a winter passage and 
settled myself in London just before Christmas. I in- 
quired as to courses at the University, particularly in 
international law and economics, the two subjects in 
which I must travel the farthest, and was waiting for 
the Christmas festivities to end when a thunderbolt 
sauntered into my lodging in the guise of a charwoman 
with a letter. Twopence in postage I had to pay be- 
cause of the ofiicial-business-|300-penalty-for-privatemse 
legend where the stamp should have been! The letter 
calmly announced that the examinations for the Con- 
sular Service would be held January 24th, one month 
exactly from the day I was reading it! 

Followed two days of monstrous indecision. Like a 
pedal point, the conviction that I must go back droned 
through specious arguments for remaining. Arguing with 
one's self is seldom satisfactory, and when I had built 
up a complicated fugue of arguments for remaining, so 
that I could not hear the basic conviction, the words of 
the Consul General, **To go back will satisfy you more,** 
had the effect of throwing full organ on to the pedal 
point and cutting off the fugue in mid-career. Ten 
minutes later my passage home was engaged, the cable 
accepting the designation was on its way, and I was 
embarking upon the queerest stretch of intensive study 
I ever undertook. 

The Outer Works Attacked 

To prepare myself for eight examinations in a month, 
not to mention stopping in mid-career all the many re- 
petitive daily forces set in motion by preparation for 
a long stay, cancelling social debts, and accomplishing 
a 3,000-mile sea voyage should have completely floored 
me! Instead of thinking about the huge amount of work 
to do, I caught at the nearest bit and went to work furi- 
ously on Wilson and Tucker. This seemed to me the 
only real textbook, and I outlined it carefully. I had 
finished it in a week. 

Then I searched for short but efficient books on the 
other subjects for the examination. The Times Book 
Club furnished me with what I thought I needed, and 
American history was the next redoubt attacked. All I 
could find was a textbook similar to the one I had 
studied in sixth grade (my ladt fling until now at Amer- 
ican history), and its paean in praise of mechanical 
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genius, with which its last hundred pages were filled, 
gave me a pain. Another history presented by friends 
was no better, and even worse, in that it did not men- 
tion the war with the Barbary States at all! Three or 
four days were wasted trying to gain some worth-while 
knowledge of American history from these fossils. 

Sailing day, and a hermit-like retirement on board. 
I opened a SMtrvey of Modern History, by H. W. Hodges, 
and read in his preface that he trusted his book would 
be utterly unsuitable for cramming. I read it in a day 
and got a better picture of history from the Congress of 
Vienna to the present day than I had ever had before. 

At Sea But SUU Preparing 

The rest of the voyage was devoted to Economics for 
the General Reader, by Henry Clay. This was a small 
but very meaty volume which lent itself well to note- 
taking. I did relieve (?) the steady diet with a hasty perusal 
of American Business Law, but spent most of the time 
absorbing principles of economics. The ship was delayed 
two days by rough weather, which cut off practically 
half the week I had intended to spend at home, getting 
a real footing in American history and reading what I 
could on admiralty law, as well as reviewing the other 
subjects. 

Arrived home at last, I discovered a series of nine 
small volumes for which I had sent some years previ- 
ously, called Greof Epochs in American History, These 
were arranged in chronoligcal order, some articles being 
written by contemporary observers, others descriptions 
by famous authors. Each volume had about 200 pages, 
and I read three a day, finishing the series on schedule 
time. Just before I left for Washington, I borrowed 
J. Russell Smith*s Political and Commercial Geography, 
Haskin*s The American Government and a Constitutional 
and Political Handbook of the United States, 

Possibly some will think that my preparation for the 
section of modem history (besides American) was 
meagre. It was, as was all my preparation, but not 
really limited to H. W. Hodges. Though I never took 
a history course in college, yet during the war I had read 
a good deal of Admiral Mahan*s work and had recently 
reinforced that with Professor Seymour*s excellent book 
for die hasty reader. Diplomatic Background of Ae War, 
}870'I914, On my trip to England, I read from cover 
to cover H. G. Wells' The Outline of History, and so it 
can be seen that I probably had more background in this 
subject than in almost any other, save geography. 

The day before the examination I spent with friends 
until about seven o'clock, and then, refreshed by the 
release from the grind, I set to work on the final lap 
of study. I went over my notes on international law and 
commercial law for the second time — the first time had 



been on the train, — ^looked at the maps of J. Russell 
Smith, Esq., and turned in. 

Much as I had dreaded the fateful day, I could dis- 
cover no terror upon the day itself. I felt I had done my 
utmost, or, as the Arkansas governor is credited with 
saying, ^dumdest, and nobody couldn't do no more." 

The eight written tests covering two days were not 
the chimeras that many might suppose, though the full 
time is easily required to do justice to them. The sample 
examinations, I found, had been a very representative 
selection, and there was nothing in character missing 
from the samples to make them, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the examinations themselves. 

All through the tests we had a number assigned to 
us, and our names never appeared on an examination 
paper. At the last session of written work, our times 
for the oral '^exams" were handed out. Mine came the 
next day, and the next question was. How to prq>are 
for it? 

I read the current Worlds Work and Literary Digest 
from cover to cover; had my hair cut and shoes shined; 
wore the quietest business suit I possessed, freshly 
pressed, and took an hour's walk sticking to cement 
sidewalks just before I presented myself. 

Five neophytes were nin into the examination at a 
time. My number being the highest of the series, I was 
told to lead the way. A clerk in the outer office formed 
us in lock-step formation, and then the Door to the 
Presence was opened. My first glance showed a row 
of h\e empty chairs facing the light and four men in 
easy chairs silhouetted against the windows. One of the 
fotur was at the desk. 

"Forward march!" commanded the Major Domo who 
had put us in line. SUrting for the farthest chair, I 
thought to endeavor to look about naturally. What an 
effort it was! Then, to my horror, I saw the man at the 
desk bow gravely. What do? To bow in return would 
check the stride of the others and probably result in my 
being catapulted headlong upon the floor. To ignore 
the salutation was not to be thought of. So, the last 
resort was a nod, meant to be self-possessed, yet respect- 
ful, gracious, though humble. 

In the Presence 

All this coursed through my mind while I took eight 
rapid steps. **Sit down," commanded our factotum. Then 
he pointed to each of us in turn, calling our numbers, 
which we acknowledged. Then he retired, and all com- 
munication with the world was cut off. 

A long silence followed. One felt the scrutiny of four 
pairs of eyes from scuffed toe to refractory cowlick. A 
candidate here begins to appreciate the trials of women- 
folk with their worries about hats awry and shiny noses. 
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At long last, the man at the desk turned to the candi- 
date nearest the door, the one with the lowest number, 
and said: 

Twelve-twenty, where were you bom?" 

(I hope he asks me that, thought 1; I know I can 
answer that question.) 

Other personal questions followed, as to education, 
present occupation, war service, and so on. These ques- 
tions were repeated for each candidate, so that it was my 
good fortune to have ten minutes to arrange my affairs, 
much as if I were making a will. 

I observed the other candidates' replies, and tried to 
criticize and correct beforehand what I considered faults. 
One ulked too voluminously, another too ingratiatingly, 
a third, in endeavoring to be snappy and business-like, 
mumbled his words and even appeared a bit sulky. None 
of these faults would necessarily disqualify a candidate, 
but in avoiding them he is bound to make a better im- 
pression than in allowing them to go uncorrected. 

These questions were followed by another portentous 
silence. Another inspection. Then — 

"Twelve-twenty, can you tell me any of the changes 
wrought in Italy by the Treaty of Versailles?** 

(There had been a map of Italy in the current Literary 
Digest I) 

An even longer silence followed this question than 
had preceded it. We all sat very rigid until the candi- 
date addressed piped up — 

""You mean after the Great War?** 

(Gosh!) 

-Yes.** 

Pausa lunga again. 

**I don*t think I can say, sir**— this in a very small voice. 

'^Can't you tell me something about the northern 
boundary?** 

Another heartbreaking silence. 

''No, sir; Vm afraid I cant.** 

Twelve-twenty-one, what do you understand the War 
Finance Corporation to be?** 

And so on, through the rest of the candidates. The 
questions were matters of national and international in- 
terest, touching diplomacy, finance, economics, and above 
all were designed to show the general ability of a man 
to say a few words about any subject under the sun. 
If a man is completely stumped, however, it is much 
safer for him to say quickly, **I don*t know, sir,** than 
to make a brain-retching hiatus between question and 
answer, productive of no result, as was the case with 
poor number twelve-twenty. 

Each one of us was asked but one question, and after 
I had wrestled with one dealing with falling prices and 
wages, the man at the desk asked the other inqnidtors 
for any questions. When none were forthcoming, he 
dismissed us, and we filed out again. 



An oral examination in languages followed which 
merely consisted in passing the time of day with a re- 
markable person who in my hearing spoke seven lan- 
guages, and is credited variously with twelve to eighteen! 
A physical examination wound up the ordeal, and that 
was as are all physical examinations. So, when we were 
released from the sanctum sanctorum we felt at the end 
of the dark road. 

roEAS EXCHANGED 

O. Gaylord Marsh, Consul at Progreso, YucaUn, in- 
forms the Bulletin that he has arranged with a few 
reputable local business houses to deliver to his Con- 
sulate letters from American firms offering goods or 
agencies not in the line of said houses. This enables him 
he writes, to make a partial check on the effectiveness 
of American advertising. These letters are answered by 
the Consulate, the American firms being assisted in 
getting business and. helped to avoid loss in their adver- 
tising, by being put in touch with the proper local 
houses. Answers from the American firms in these cases 
have invariably expressed the highest appreciation. 

This appears to him, Mr. Marsh concludes, to be very 
helpful to firms who probably have not taken recourse 
to the excellent facilities of the American Consular Serv- 
ice, and is a most excellent manner of demonstrating, in 
a new and broader field, the helpfulness of the American 
Consul. 



A Consul in the Near East furnished a list of local 
taxes recently imposed by a municipal council. The 
council overlooked a tax on Consular Assistants who carry 
canes. Here are some of the things it thought of, though: 
Weddings, without regard to nationality or religion, in 
which musical instruments, Turkish trumpets and fire- 
crackers are employed, (with the exception of the use 
of one Turkish trumpet and one drum or two violins), 
are taxed at 500 leva; women who use summer parasols 
pay a tax of 50 leva; men or women who have **luxuri- 
ons** dogs, pay a tax of 200 leva; women who walk in 
the streets, the stores, or the resturants wearing decollete 
dresses or skirts more than 30 centimeters from the 
ground or who wear diaphanous stockings, pay a tax of 
500 leva; all persons irrespective of sex or age, who wear 
gloves from April 15 to September 15, without a medical 
certificate showing that their health requires it, pay a 
tax of 200 leva ; all persons regardless of sex or age who 
wear golden decorations, such as rings, bracelets, neck- 
laces, or cordons, pay a tax of 300 leva; all who take 
"luxurious** dogs into restaurants, gardens, etc., pay a tax 
of 500 leva; every man or woman younger than 50 years, 
who carries walking sticks, unless his health requires it, 
pay a tax of 100 leva. 
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HOW WE ARE SAVING MONEY 



The Budget and Accoiintuig Act which was approved 
on June 10, 1921, was the signal for far-reaching changes 
in the handling of the fiscal affairs of the government. 
Heretofore, estimates for appropriations for the executive 
departments have been prepared independently in those 
departments, submitted for the approval of the Presi- 
dent, and transmitted to Congress through the Secretary 
of the Treasury. • Necessarily the details of such estimates 
are prepared by those officials who are in most intimate 
touch with the routine work, and upon whose judgment 
the head of the department must largely depend. The 
President was provided with no sufficient instrumentality 
for examining into the merits of the proposals submitted 
to him for approval, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
acted only as a medium of transmission and exercised no 
real control over the estimates themselves. The Budget 
Act is designed to provide the President with such a 
machinery of control as will permit the closest possible 
scrutiny of all future estimates before they receive his 
approval. 

The new law applies only to the Executive branch of 
the government, the Legislative branch and the Supreme 
Court being expressly exempted. The President is called 
upon to transmit the Budget to Congress on the first day 
of each regular session, although the estimates from the 
several departments must be in the hands of the Bureau 
of the Budget on or before September the 15th each year. 

It will be recalled that the fiscal policy of the Adminis- 
tration calls for retrenchment and economy in govern- 
ment through a national budget system and an independ- 
ent audit of government accounts; a revision of the 
tariff; and a revision of the laws of taxation. The 
budget system, therefore, forming as it does a funda- 
mental link in this formidable program of readjustment, 
is destined to form the basis of tax reduction which is 
directly dependent upon the successful curtailment of 
governmental expenditures. 

An Era of ThHjt 

On the afternoon of June 29, the President presided 
over a meeting of the administrative organizations of 
the government, including the heads and assistant heads 
of the executive departments and independent govern* 
mental establishments, chief clerks, chiefs and assistant 
chiefs of bureaus and offices. The object of the gathering 
was to explain the purpose of the budget system and 
usher in an era of thrift by enlisting the immediate co- 
operation of all those officials who exercise a certain 
degree of authority in the supervision of expenditures 
and the preparation of appropriation estimates. 

No time was lost in getting down to business with the 
new plan. It was announced that within thirty days from 
July 1, 1921, all the appropriations for the fiscal year 
1921-22 would be completely revised with a view to cur- 
tailing expenditures and effecting such savings as might 



be possible. It may be seen with what alacrity the 
departments responded by the fact that on July 19, 1921, 
the Honorable Charles G. Dawes, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, announced an estimated saving 
for the current fiscal year of $112,612,628 from available 
appropriations. The schedule of savings shown by the 
more important departments was as follows: 

Sute Department $ 1,171,982 

Treasury Department 30,343,149 

War Risk Bureau 16,534,523 

War Department 15,000,000 

Navy Department 10,047,891 

Interior Department 19,827491 

Department of Agriculture 1,687^02 

Postoffice Department 35,500 

Posul Service 14,920,421 

Department of Commerce 2,063383 

Department of Labor 10,660 

Department of Justice 94,300 

The Dovecotes Aflutter 

No sooner was the temporary budget submitted than 
the work on the regular budget for the fiscal year 1923 
was begun. If, in the face of tariff revision, taxation 
reform, and the move for a limitations of armament con- 
ference, official Washington required additional excite- 
ment for the summer months, the initiation of the budget 
system has amply supplied the need. There has rarely 
been a reform which has created such a furor in govern- 
mental circles and evoked such widespread interest and 
comment. The country is impressed with the imperative 
necessity of curtailing governmental expenditures. 
Whether or not the budget will be the means of reducing 
materially our colossal appropriations of five billions 
annually remains to be seen. The spirit of the new move- 
ment is that of a strong national drive directed against 
extravagances, duplications and over-lappings. Its con- 
structive aims are co-ordination, economy and efficiency. 
The President sounded the keynote when he indicated 
that other nations are interested in the success of the 
American effort, and that as there is not a menace in the 
world today like that of growing public indebtedness 
and mounting public expenditures, die movement to 
reverse this tendency in the United States would be 
keenly watched by other governments. In this light, a 
strong spirit of national pride has developed with the 
undertaking, and everyone seems inspired to save his bit. 

The financial affairs of each Department are brought 
to a head through a budget officer who at once represents 
the Department in its relations with the Budget Bureau, 
and the Budget Bureau in iu efforts to get at the facts 
in the Department. This means that Mr. Carr, who is 
Budget Officer for the Department of State, will continue, 
as heretofore, to handle appropriation matters — ^with the 
injunction of economy laid heavily upon him. — ^T. L. 
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Modem Blacktirdmg 

By Qmncy F. Roberts, Vice Consul at Apia, Samoa 



In the old days tlte South Sea pirate lured the unsus- 
pecting native aboard, shoved him down the hatch, bat- 
tened down, and went to sea. If the unfortunate native 
survived the trials of the voyage he was a hardy laborer 
and was put on the plantation in virtual slavery. The 
blackbirders were daring desperate characters caring 
little for man and his puny laws. In disreputable vessels 
with lawless crews they braved the dangers of the sea and 
reef plying their trade among the thousand isles of the 
romantic South Seas. 

The lot of the indentured Solomon Islanders returning 
home from Samoa is easier. The American schooner 
Ajax, a trim little yacht belonging to a wealthy American 
before her South Sea trading days, is carrying one 
hundred black boys to Rabaul, New Guinea. The pas- 
sengers have electric lights in the hold, plenty of room 
for personal belongings, access to the decks, and bunks 
built for sleeping. They are not dependent upon the 
varying winds of the South Pacific, for the latest thing 
in internal combustion engines with electric starters, 
dynamo and electric hoists for the sails drives their 
yacht through the calms. 

They are no longer browbeaten by a rough old sea 
pirate. Captain Steffany of South Sea fame is licensed 
by an American board of surveyors. An American 
register, American shipping laws, and shipping articles 
issued by the American Consulate at Apia, Samoa, guar- 
antee fair treatment to the black boys and the crew. An 
American supercargo, a Polish doctor, and an Irish 
purser are on board to protect the travelers. Before the 
Ajax cleared with her black burden three Governments, 
two Governors, a Chief Justice, a Collector of Customs, 
Lloyd^s Surveyors, a Colonial Secretary, a British war 
vessel, and an American Consular Officer were involved 
in the complexity of South Sea shipping laws. 

How it All Started 

But to unravel the tangled tale it is better to commence 
at the beginning. Captain Steffany, after having the 
Ajax surveyed and certified by the Harbor Master of 
Apia for one hundred passengers, signed a charter party 
with the Commissioner of Crown Estates to carry at 
least one hundred Solomon Islanders from Samoa to 
New Guinea at a certain price per head. The vessel then 
proceeded to Auckland, was overhauled, returned to 
Pango Pango, American Samoa, for fitting out, and then 
entered the harbor of Apia for the passengers. 

In the meantime a bitter rival of the American firm 
appeared in Apia with his vessel. The Ajax had entered 
the waters of the competitor and purchased forty tons 
of copra on an outlying island. To see this good contract 
go to the Ajax was unbearable. The new arrival owned 
two vessels which were idle during the business depres- 



AMERICAN SCHOONER AJAX 

Clearing from Apia, Samoa, with one hundred Solomon 
Islanders for New Guinea. I'ice Consul Roberts in 
center with hat and coat. 



sion. From past experience he knew that carrying 
blackboys was a lucrative trade. He had transported 
thousands in the wild days of the past and why should 
he not continue the business. 

Reports began to drift around the beach as to the 
unseaworthiness of the staunch Ajax, On the verandas 
of the hotel and in the clubrooms whisperers began to 
say, **What a crime the Government is committing in 
allowing that dirty old sea pirate, Steffany, to jam our 
faithful black boys into a leaky old tub.*" Rumor spread 
until doubts about the carrying capacity of the American 
vessel reached the Governor's ears. 

Surveys Begin 

The Governor called for Lloyd's survey and the Cap- 
tain of a British steamer with a naval architect repaired 
on board the AjaXy carrying paper, pencil and measure 
to survey the vessel. The ship was seaworthy, but after 
painstaking calculations the experu could allow only 
seventy-five passengers, giving each person sixty cubic 
feet of space in the hold. The Governor, with the survey 
in hand, ordered the Collector of Customs to refuse 
clearance to the Ajax with more than seventy-five pas- 
sengers, and then left Western Samoa for American 
Samoa. 

The next morning the representative of the American 
company appeared at the Consulate with a tale of woe. 
No passenger regulations existed in Western Samoa; the 
charter party had been signed after the harbor authori- 
ties had passed the vessel for one hundred people; the 
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vessel had a right to proceed to sea; could not the good 
offices of the American representative be employed to 
prevent discrimination against an Anerieaa vessel? 

A deputation of the Commissioner of Crown Estates, 
the Collector of Customs, and the American Vice Consul 
called upon the Chief Justice, Acting Governor, and re- 
quested a third survey. This was refused. Then the 
American Consular officer called a board of surveyors. 
All the marine talent of Western Samoa including the 
Harbor Master boarded the Ajax^ and after a careful and 
minute examination of all visible parts reported the capa- 
city as one hundred. A copy of this survey with all 
necessary certificates, blue seals, and red ribbon was 
handed the Government. 

Cherchez La Femme 

Acting under instructions. Captain Steffany began to 
load his one hundred passengers to carry out his part of 
the contract. Then a new problem arose. Siloko accom- 
panied by his wife and a child, came aboard, followed 
by Tahi, who had come to demand a last favor from 
Siloko. Siloko^s wife had once belonged to Tahi, but, 
for a consideration deemed sufficient at the time of the 
transaction, had been relinquished to an old friend, 
Siloko. Now Siloko was returning to his native island 
where wives were plentiful and cheap, while Tahi was 
remaining in Samoa friendless and wifeless. The deserted 
boy wanted his former wife back again and Siloko could 
find another one at home; but the second husband was 
unwilling to part with his purchase. The busy Consular 
Officer was appealed to for a decision. The duties of a 
foreign representative are numerous, the laws and instruc- 
tions issued to him are ample, but nothing in the Con- 
sular Regulation of 1896, the Digests of Circulars, the 
Revised Statutes, and the voluminous instructions from 
the Department told the distracted officer to whom the 
wife should be decreed.. While pondering the question 
a compromise was reached. Siloko agreed to return the 
woman for the same consideration that he had paid and 
Tahi returned to the shore seeking funds to purchase 
back his mate. 

The Ajax loaded her human freight and Captain Stef- 
fany, after receiving half the charter money, applied for 
clearance. This was refused and the Consular Officer 
formally requested permission for the vessel to sail. The 
Acting Governor was without authority to overrule his 
chief and instructions were requested by radio. The 
Governor called the Commander of a British war vessel 
and the Governor of American Samoa into the conference 
and after due deliberation orders came back to clear 
the schooner. With the hundred boys manning the rail 
the Ajax sailed close to the rival vessel, gave three 
derisive shrieks on the siren, and put to sea. The little 



Goruiular Quefltion Box 



EDITORIAL NOTE: Questions arise frequently in 
consular practice which are not of a character to be 
referred to the Department for official decision. They 
have to do with the more informal aspects of consular 
duty. Officers are invited to refer questions of this kind 
to the Bulletin, which will endeavor to obtain answers 
from the most authoritative aTwilable sources. The 
information furnished will, of course, have no official 
sanction, and readers are requested to submit any addi- 
tions to or suggested revisions of answers which their 
knowledge and experience may ffrompt them to make. 

8uestions, and all other communications relating to the 
uestion Box, should be addressed to the American Con- 
sular Association, care of the Department of State, 
IVashington. The envelope should be marked "Question." 



6. Q. '^I have before me,** writes a Consul in Spain, 
**a consular invoice covering a shipment of tinned fish. 
The cost is Pesetas 7050.00; the tins are priced at Pesetas 
250.00 and wooden boxes at Pesetas 75.00, making Pesetas 
7375.00. Freight, drayage and consular fee amount to 
Pesetes 350.00 more. 

**Should the 'amount of invoice* on the back of the 
invoice form be the Pesetas 7375.00 or that sum plus 
the Peseus 350.00, or Pesetas 7725.00? 

'*Which amount, reduced to dollars, should be entered 
in the fee book and what amount reported to the col- 
lector on Form 142?** 

A kindly Consul General has prepared this reply: 

The **Amount of invoice** to be stated on the back of 
a consular invoice should include the sum of the price, 
or the market value of the goods, and the charges thereon 
enumerated in paragraph 669 of the Consular Regulations 
amended by Executive Order of May 28, 1914. 

Whenever the sale price, or the market value, of goods 
includes the charges enumerated in Paragraph 669 of the 
Regulations, or any part of them, care must be exercised 
to see that the ** Amount of invoice** does not cover more 
or less than the actual price or market value of the goods 
plus the charges. The latter, in every case, are required 
to be stated separately, although they may be included 
in the sale price or market value. 

The amended paragraph of the Regulations will be 
found on page 5 of General Instruction No. 313, dated 
June 4, 1914. 

tempest in the teapot was over and the residents of 
Samoa settled back into the uneventful life of waiting for 
the steamer. 



Remember that the Bulletin is yours and will meet 
your needs and desires just so far as you make it do so. 
The men at Washington do the best they can, but only 
constructive criticism, and above all contributions, from 
the field can make the Bulletin a real Service magazine. 
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ASSOCIATION FINANCES DURING LAST YEAR 



Our hard-working Secretary-Treasurer, Donald Shepard, 
submits under date of July 28, a statement of the 
finances of the Consular Association for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921. It appears from this that receipts 
for the year totaled $1,831.86, while the disbursements 
were $1,591.43, leaving a net gain for the year of $240.23. 
Thus, the balance which on June 30, 1920, was $2,177.09, 

became on June 30, 1921, $2,417.32. 



Mr. Shepard adds that the funds of the Association are 
deposited in a Washington savings bank in two accounts. 
One account, which is not subject to check, yields three 
percent interest, and the other, upon which drafts may be 
made currently, pays two percent. The receipts shown 
for the June quarter do not include the semi-annual 
interest ou these accounts. This will appear in the Sep- 
tember quarter for the current year. 

Mr. Shepard^s statement follows: 



Financial Statement for Fiscal Year Ending June 30th 1921 

Receipts Disbursements 

Balance from previous year $2,177.09 

September 30, 1920 268.48 $ 543.96 

December 31, 1920 547.80 178.50 

March 31, 1921 633.70 292.15 

June 30, 1921 381.68 576.82 

TOTAL $4,008.75 $1,591.43 

RECAPITULATION 

RECEIPTS 

Quarter From Dues Interest Miscellaneous 

September, 1920 $ 240.00 $27.48 $1.00 

December, 1920 547.80 

March, 1921 605.20 28.50 

June, 1921 377.50 4.18 



Totals $25.50 $1,317.75 $6.00 $118.34 $14.18 



$44.50 



Balance 

$1,901.61 
2,270.87 
2,612.48 
2,417.32 

$2,417.32 











$1,770.50 $60.16 


$1.00 


Total $1,831.66 












DISBURSEMENTS 
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DONALD D. SHEPARD, 

Seeretary'Treasurer, 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel McAlpin 



The The Hotel 

Aristocrat of Convenience 

of HoteU and Comfort 



Mr. Consul. 

Naturally you are interested in the comfort and welfare of any 
foreigners you may know who are coming to New York. 

We, too, realize the special attention requisite to their comfort 
and stand ready to co-operate with you by giving special care and con- 
sideration to foreign guests you may send us. 

A letter of introduction to either of our hotels will be all that is 
necessary; or, if you wish, you may cable us collect making reserva- 
tion and giving name of steamer so that we may meet guests upon their 
arrival. 

It is our sincere desire to be of helpful service and we hope to have 
your co-operation. 

We maintain two European offices and reading rooms in the 
American Express Company building, 6 Haymarket, London, and 1 1 
Rue Scribe, Paris. Any of your friends traveling via these cities may 
perhaps find these offices a convenience. 

New York 

Under the Direction of L. M, Boomer, 
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Danisli Foreign Service Reorganized 

By Joseph C, Grew, American Minister to Denmark. 



The interest which the American Consular Bulletin is 
arousing in both branches of our foreign service makes 
it particularly agreeable to me to accept the invitation 
of the Bulletin to contribute the following short article 
on the recent reorganization of the Danish Foreign Ser- 
vice. 

The movement, which was set on foot some time ago, 
culminated in the passage by the Rigsdag on May 3, 
1921, of two acts, one on the organization of the service, 
and the other on the salaries of officers and expenses 
of the service. These acts were drawn up in accordance 
with the recommendations of a commission appointed 
by the Rigsdag in September, 1919, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Foreign Office, members of the Rigsdag 
and representatives of influential commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises. To a considerable degree they are 
modelled after and resemble the reorganizations which 
have recently been made in the Swedish and Norwegian 
foreign services. 

In its comments on the purposes of the new legisla- 
tion, the commission stated, among other things, that 
**the principal reasons for a reorganization of our For- 
eign Service are the commercial interests, the necessity 
of finding new markets for our products, and new sup- 
plies of raw and auxiliary materials. Because of new 
circumstances, it is desired to improve the official ser- 
vice of information on economic and social, as well as 
political questions, and to secure the protection of the 
interests of Danish subjects abroad.** 

The most important points of the first act, that on 
the organization of the service, are^ 

(1) The placing of the entire administration of the 
Foreign Office into the hands of one officer, the Director, 
who is directly responsible to the Minister; 

(2) The adoption of the principle of interchangeabil- 
ity between the two branches of the service, diplomatic 
and consular, by classifying all officers in nine classes 
and providing that an officer shall be obliged to serve 
wherever he is ordered to do so, either in the Ministry 
or abroad, either in a diplomatic or a consular mission; 

(3) The establishment of new posts both in countries 
which have come into existence as a result of the war 
and in other countries where Danish commercial inter- 
ests have, or may become, of importance. Diplomatic 
missions are to be immediately established in Brazil, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Japan, the Netherlands, Jugo-Slavia, 
Greece, Switzerland, Mexico, the Argentine, and Siam. 

Post and Other Allowances 
The second act, that on the salaries and expenses of 
the service, contains the following important provisions: 
(1) Over and above their salaries, officers serving 



abroad will receive allowances for the cost of living 
(post allowances) ; 

^2) Over and above their travelling expenses, officers 
of the first five classes ordered to service abroad will 
receive a transfer allowance of 5,000 Kroner a year for 
officers of the first three classes and 3,000 Kroner a year 
for officers of the fourth and fifth classes; 

(3) Upon his first appointment as chief of mission, an 
officer will receive the equivalent of his base salary for 
two years as an installment allowance; 

(4) Where the Danish Government does not own its 
Legation and Consulate building^, compensation will be 
paid to officers serving as chiefs of mission for the rental 
of suitable buildings and for three-fourths of the expenses 
of lighting and heating them. 

Low Scdaries Undemocratic 

In formulating the provisions of this act, the commis- 
sion acted on the principle that it is undemocratic to 
close the Foreign Service career to those whose inde- 
pendent incomes would not enable them to accept posts 
abroad, and therefore proposed salaries and allowances 
which it considered sufficient to enable an officer serv- 
ing abroad to live in a manner commensurate with the 
position he must necessarily occupy as a member of a 
diplomatic or consular mission. Thus, it is provided that 
the Minister in Washington shall be paid 64,590 Kroner 
a year, representing approximately $17,000, plus the rental 
of his Legation and three-fourths of the expenses for 
light and heat, his travelling expenses, and a supplement 
of 30,000 Kroner on his first installment. Similarly the 
remuneration of the First Secretary of the Legation in 
Washington is to be 41,230 Kroner a year, approximately 
$11,000. While the allowances differ for various posts 
and are larger for Washington than the majority, they 
are based on the cost of living at the various posts, and 
together with the salaries of the officers are supposed to 
represent an amount sufficient to cover all living ex- 
penses. 

It should be added that officers in the Danish Foreign 
Service are entitled, by virtue of a previous law, to 
receive upon retirement a pension based on their salary 
at retirement and their length of service. Moreover, an 
officer in the Danish Foreign Service who is serving 
abroad, is not liable for the payment of the Danish in- 
come tax. 

These two bills were presented to the Folketing, the 
lower house of the Rigsdag, early in the year, and with 
certain amendments, were passed by that body on April 
8th. They were passed by the Landsting, the upper 
house, with further amendments, on April 29th, and were 
passed in their final form by the Folketing on May 3rd. 
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The debate in the Rigsdag concerned mainly the two 
questions: (1) the combination of the two branches of 
r the Foreign Service and the placing of the whole service 
under one Director, and (2) whether the officers of the 
Foreign Service should be permitted to engage in busi- 
ness or hold positions with private concerns. 

The plan for the unification of the service was favored 
by most parties and was finally adopted. A proposal ad- 
vanced by the Conservative Party for the insertion of a 
clause providing that the Director should be a man with 
commercial training and insight was not adopted. It 
appeared from the debate, however, that the general 
sentiment among the members of the Rigsdag was that 
the work of the Danish Foreign Service should be essen- 
tially of a politico-commercial nature and that commer- 
cial insight would be a natural requisite for the Director 
of the Foreign Office. 

The debate on the second point concerned chiefly the 
questions of how and when regulations should be adopted 
prohibiting Foreign Office officials from engaging in busi- 
ness, since practically all members agreed that this undig- 
nified practice should be forbidden. The Conservatives 
held that such regulations should be introduced for the 
entire Civil Service by a revision of the Law of Sep- 
tember 12, 1919, concerning officers in the Government 
Service, while other parties wanted the prohibition to be 
made immediately in the case of. the officers of the For- 
eign Service. A compromise was finally reached by the 
enactment of a provision that before December 1st a 
bill shall be presented to the Rigsdag revising the Law 
of September 12, 1919, and that, if such a revision has 
not been made before April 1, 1923, officers in the For- 
eign Service who have permission to hold positions out- 
side of the Government Service shall give up such posi- 
tions unless a new permission is granted by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in agreement with the Finance Com- 
mittees of both houses of the Rigsdag. 

Sccde of Basic Salaries 
The following table shows the salaries paid to officers 
in the nine classes of the service, separate from post and 
other extra allowances. (The normal value of the Krone 
is 28 cents; its present value is 16 cents.): 

Officers of the 1st class, 15,000 Kr. a year; 2nd class, 
10,000 Kr. a year; 3rd class, 7,800 Kr. a year; 4th class, 
5,400 Kr. a year; 5th class, 3,120 Kr. a year, increasing 
every third year with 360 Kr. up to 4,200 Kr. a year; 
6th class, 2,220 Kr. a year, increasing every third year 
with 300 Kr. up to 3,420 Kr. and with a yearly supple- 
ment of 240 Kr. after 16 years of service; 7th class, 
C 1,800 Kr. a year, increasing every third year with 300 

Kr. up to 3,000 Kr.; 8th class, 1,320 Kr. a year, increas- 
ing every other year with 120 Kr. up to 2,040 Kr.; 9th 
class, 1,920 Kr. a year, increasing every third year with 
ISO Kr. up to 2,370 Kr. a year. 
Honorary Consular Officers are unpaid. 



It is to be noted that Foreign Service officers assigned 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs likewise receive post 
allowances, while the Director of the Foreign Office and 
the Chief of the Press Bureau furthermore receive allow- 
ances for representation. 

Budget Under the New Organization 
The following table shows the total estimated expenses 
of the Danish Foreign Service under the new organiza- 
tion amounting, as will be seen, to approximately 
6,900,000 Kroner annually, an increase of approximately 
3,000,000 Kroner over the annual expenses for the past 
fiscal year: 

A. In the Foreign Office 

1. Salaries, etc. 

Kroner 

1 officer of 1st class 27,174 

4 officers of 2nd class 82,696 

8 officers of 3rd class 121,912 

21 officers of 4th class 225,714 

30 officers of 5th class. ; 242^80 

18 officers of 6th class 76,248 

17 officers of 7th class 64,872 

16 officers of 8th class 46,886 

7 officers of 9th class. 30,198 

918,580 

2. General Foreign Office 

Expenses (estimated) 270,000 

3. For further training of officers 75,000 

B. Representation Abroad 
1. Regular Posts 

a. Salaries, cost of living and post allow- 
ances — 

9 officers, 1st class 519,310 

22 officers, 2nd class 859,980 

24 officers, 3rd class 862,900 

29 officers, 4th class 532,750 

16 officers, 5th class 199,920 



2,974,860 

b. Allowance for residences (estimated).. 410,000 

c. Office space, clerks at missions, office 

expenses (including writing materials, 
postage, telegrams, etc.) and other of- 
ficial expenses (including official jour- 
neys) (estimated) 1,840,000 

2. Temporary Posts 

a. Salaries, cost of living and post allow- 
ances — 

4 officers in 2nd class 146,360 

1 officer in 3rd class 26,230 

1 officer in 4th class 20,050 

3 officers in 5th class 46,110 



b. Allowance for residences (estimated).. 



238,750 
40,000 
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c. Office space, clerks at missions, office 
expenses (including writing mate- 
rials, postage, telegrams, etc.) and 
other official expenses (including of- 
ficial journeys) (estimated) 126,000 

Total estimated expense Kr. 6387,190 

AppoitUment to Classes 

Appointment to the various classes is to be as fol- 
lows: 

Class /.—The Director of the Foreign Office; Ministers 
of the Ist grade. Ten in all. 

Class //.—The following officers in the Foreign Office: 
the Chief of the Commercial-Political Department, the 
Chief of the Judicial Department; the Chief of the 
Bureau of Trade Information; the Counselor of Inter- 
national Law. Also Ministers of the 2nd grade and ca- 
reer Consuls General. Thirty in all. 

Class ///.—Secretaries of Department in the Foreign 
Office, including the Chief of the Press Bureau and the 
Chief of Archives. Also Secretaries of Legation of the 
Ist grade. Press Attaches and career Consuls. Thirty- 
nine in all, eight of whom shall normally serve in the 
Foreign Office. 

Class /F.— Chief clerks; Assistant archive keepers; the 
Accountant of the Foreign Office; Second Secretaries of 
Legation and career Vice Consuls. Forty-nine in all, of 
whom twenty-one shall normally serve in the Foreign 
Office. 

Class V, — ^Secretaries in the Foreign Office; the book- 
keeper; career Consular Secretaries. Forty-nine in all, 
of whom thirty shall serve in the Foreign Office. 

Clais F/.— Assistants. Eighteen in all, all of whom 
shall serve in the Foreign Office. 

Clais F//.— Office assistants. Seventeen in all, all of 
whom shall serve in the Foreign Office. 

Class F///.— Clerks. All in the Foreign Office. 

Class IX. — Messengers and porters. All in the Foreign 
Office. 

The number of positions authorised in this section is 
to be reduced within five years from the going into force 
of the law, if nd other regulations are made before then, 
by four positions in Class II, one in Class III, one in 
Cliiss IV, and three in Class V. 

The officers of the first four classes are to be appointed 
by the King, the officers of the fifth class by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and of the other classes by the 
bisector of thfe Foreign Office. 

How Assigned to Duty 
The decision as to where and in what capacity an 
officer shall serve shall be made by the King for the 
fit-st three classes, and by the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for the foilrth and fifth classes. 



The Foreign Office is to be organized as follows: the 
Commercial-Political Department, including the Press 
Bureau; the Judicial Department; the Bureau of Trade J 
Information; the Administrative Office; the Archives. 

With the object of improving the cooperation between 
the Bureau of Trade Information and the industries, a 
council is to be established, consisting of representatives 
of the most important industries. The council shall 
choose from among its members an active committee of 
five members, and a substitute for each of thetn, re- 
spectively representing trade, industry, agriculture, navi- 
gation and fishing. 

The office hours of the Foreign Office are fixed at six 
every working day, four of which are to be devoted to 
seeing visitors. 

The foregoing summary gives only some of the more 
important provisions of the new legislation, which is 
broad and comprehensive and should exert great influ- 
ence on the development of Danish commercial and 
economic interests. 



AHHEST AND TRIAL OF A CONSUL 

While waiting outside the courtroom at Apia, Samoa, 
July 15, 1921, to give testimony in the case of Rex vs. 
Wong Chee, et al., for attempted murder and conspiring 
to attempt murder. Dr. Leefong Ahlo, Chinese Consul at 
Apia, was arrested and charged with the same offenses. 
The judge had informed the crown solicitor that, if 
there was corroborative evidence, the Consul could be 
brought into court. As Dr. Ahlo had planned to leave 
Samoa within forty-four hours of his arrest for British 
North Borneo, to serve there as Chinese Consul General, 
he asked for immediate trial and conducted his own de- 
fense. A verdict of "not guilty" was returned within five 
minutes after the conclusion of the evidence. 

It is reported that bail was refused to Consul Ahlo, 
though he claimed official privilege, the court averring 
that the Consul could be regarded only as any other 
prisoner brought before him. A letter in the possession 
of the Consul figured in the evidence. At the beginning 
of the trial Dr. Ahlo declined to produce it, saying he 
considered it an official document which had come to 
him in his capacity as ConsuL Later, on the advice of 
his colleagues, he surrendered the letter as a paper which 
had not come to him in his official capacity. The con- 
sular corps protested to the local authorities against the 
refusal of bail to Dr. Ahlo and the pressing of the trial 
upon what was considered questionable and insufficient 
evidence. 

Shortly after the trial. Dr. Ahlo left for Pango Pango 
en route to Peking, where it is understood he will lay 
his case before the Foreign Office. He was given an 
ovation on his departure by the local Chinese^ 
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By Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 
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The new industrial or commodity divisions now being 
organized in the Bnrean of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce should be as helpful to the members of the Ameri- 
can Consular Service as it is expected that they will be 
to representatives of the Department of Commerce and 
to American business generally. 

They will eliminate wasted eflfort in two ways: first, 
by directing incoming consular reports to the points 
where the information will be of real service; and sec- 
ond, in assisting the Consular Service in the preparation 
of new reports through suggestions and carefully edited 
questionnaires. 

Their work should result in a much larger and more 
appreciative audience for the Consular Service, mainly 
because the expert personnel with which each division 
will be manned will be under positive instructions to 
keep in the closest possible personal touch with the 
centers of industry in the United States. Their chief 
function will be to ascertain through chambers of com- 
merce, trade paper editors, and the manufacturers and 
merchants individually, the nature of the information 
most urgently needed or which would be most generally 
useful under varying conditions and circumstances. It 
will then be their duty to get the facts from the field in 
the most expeditious manner possible and in a form 
which will be readily understood by the trade. 

Consular Work Smplified 
These new divisions should mean much relief for the 
Consuls in eliminating many of the long and frequently 
unnecessary questionnaires now being sent broadcast to 
the American foreign service by business houses. The 
latter often do not understand the duties of our foreign 
representatives and frequently do not appreciate the 
facts that quantities of valuable reports from Consuls 
are already available in Washington and that an official 
trade representative cannot possibly be personally and 
technically familiar with all the commodity details about 
which they are now questioned. 

The commodity divisions, as the name .implies, will be 
devoted to certain important export groups exclusively. 
Fourteen divisions have been created and are now in 
operation: Textiles, Fuels, Chemicals, Foodstuffs, Iron 
and Steel, Lumber, Industrial Machinery, Electrical 
Goods and Machinery, Rubber Goods, Office Appliances, 
Atttomcdbiles, Leather (boots and shoes). Implements, 
and Agricultural Specialties. 

As mentioned before, the men selected to head these 
divisions are recognized experts in each field, who will 
work in close harmony with the trade organisations and 
centers of each industry in an effort to secure from our 
overseas officials the exact information required by each 
trade group in developing export business. 



In connection with the creation of the commodity divi- 
sions. Commerce Reports is being changed from a daily 
to a weekly publication. Its physical arrangement is to 
be completely altered. The material in the new weekly 
will be carefully prepared and classified on a commod- 
ity and geographical basis, with the commodity divisions 
supervising the editing of the reports and data to be 
printed in the respective commodity sections of the 
publication. As a result, commodity reports submitted 
by American consular officers and the representative^ of 
the Department of Commerce will receive expert atten- 
tion and those not published will be utilized to the best 
advantage of the trade in other ways through trade 
papers, weekly magazines, or the daily press. Special 
arrangements are to be made for the distribution of 
"^spot** news despatches from the field force, in order that 
such material need not be held over for use in the weekly. 

From a geographical standpoint the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is also in much better condi- 
tion than formerly. The existing Latin American, Far 
Eastern and Near Eastern Divisions have been strength- 
ened. In place of the former single European Division, 
which also took in Africa and Canada, the Bureau now 
has two Divisions known as the Western ^nd Eastern 
European Divisions. Alan G. Goldsmith has been placed 
in charge of the former find E. Dana Durand (former 
Director of the Census) of the latter. This will permit 
more specialized attention -to reports from a geographical 
point of view and should mean much wider use of the 
material submitted by the consuls. 

Division of Commercial Laws 

Another pew division established in the Bureau re- 
cently is the Division of Commercial Laws, headed by 
Archibald J. Wolfe, author of Foreign Credits, and 
numerous other official and private publications. This 
division is designed to carry on and develop a service 
hitherto performed by the various regional divisions. 
It was established in |in effort to meet adequately the 
need of information and advice upon the increasingly 
important subject, of the operations of commercial laws 
of foreign countries insofar as they affect American com- 
merce. 

The Bureau is also establishing a Division of Trans- 
portation and Communications, which will specialize on 
such problems as the movement of export freight both 
by land and by water, cable and wireless services, etc. 

To take care of the greatly increased administrative 
woKk associated with the expansion of t|ie Bureau's facili- 
ties noted above. Congress has provided for four Assist- 
ant Directors in place of two. O. P. Hopkins is the sole 
survivor of the old staff, C. E. Herripg, the other Assist- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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John K. Caldwell, Consul at Kobe, who will later take 
op his duties as Japanese Secretary with the Embassy at 
Tokyo, has been despatched in the meantime on tem- 
porary duty to Chita, Siberia, for the purpose of observ- 
ing and reporting to the Department on developments 
in that region. Mr. CaldwelPs presence in Chita will 
not in any way imply recognition by the United States 
of the so-called Far Eastern Republic, which has its 
headquarters in that city, but it is expected that Mr. 
Caldwell will maintain informal contact with its chief 
officials. The selection of Mr. Caldwell for this impor- 
tant duty is a recognition of the work which he did as 
Consul at Vladivostok and his unusual language attain- 
ments. 

Vice Consul Edward B. Thomas, who is now at Har- 
bin, and who has had a wide experience in Siberia, will 
proceed to Chita with Mr. Caldwell. 

Consul Max D. KirjassoflF will leave Dairen in charge 
of Vice Consul Irvin C. Correll and will take charge at 
Kobe during Mr. CaldwelPs absence. Mr. Ernest L. 
Monroe, clerk at Vladivostok, will replace Vice Consul 
Thomas at Harbin.. 



The services of Felix Cole, who has been Consul at 
Bucharest, have been made available to the Department 
of Commerce by Mr. Cole*8 resignation from the Con- 
sular Service with the privilege of subsequent reinstate- 
ment. The Department of Commerce has been given a 
special appropriation by Congress for investigating eco- 
nomic conditions in Russia. Mr. Cole^s long and dis- 
tinguished service in that country fitted him especially 
to direct this work, and the Department of State acceded 
to the urgent request of the Department of Commerce 
that he be made available for the purpose. 

Mr. Cole is succeeded at Bucharest by E. E. Palmer, 
who has been Consul at Madrid for the past five years. 
Mr. Palmer*s place at Madrid is taken by Keith Merrill, 
Consul attached for some years past to the Consulate 
General at London. 



At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Consular Association it was' decided to ask Consuls 
Frederick Simpich and Edwin L. Neville to serve on the 
reception committee along with Messrs. Tredwell and 
Lee. 



H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld have been promoted from 
Class II to Class I. Mathew E. Hanna, Frank D. 
Arnold, Louis A. Sussdorff, jr., John C. Wiley, Ferdi- 
nand L. Mayer, Stokeley W. Morgan and Benjamin 
Thaw, jr., have been promoted from Class three to 
Class II. J. Pierrpont Moffat, Richard B. South- 
gate, James C. Dunn, Myron A. Hofer, Frederick F. A. 
Pearson, Harold M. Deane, W. Merritt Swift and Edward 
C. Wynne have been promoted from Class IV to Class 

in. 



Seventeen out of 39 candidates passed the diplomatic 
entrance examination which were held in July. They 
are W. Roswell Barker, Minneapolis; Charles A. Black- 
well, Cleveland; Percy A. Blair, Washington; Watson 
K. Blair, Chicago; Robert S. Burgher, Dallas; Ray- 
mond E. Cox, New York; Thomas L. Daniels, Dellwood, 
Minn.; James Orr Denby, Evansville, Ind.; Lawrence 
Dennis, Cambridge, Mass.; John Steerett Cittings, Jr., 
Baltimore; John H. MacVeagh, New York; George R. 
Merell, Jr., St. Louis; Hugh Millard, Omaha; Jeffer- 
son Patterson, Dayton; Elbridge D. Rand, Los Angeles; 
William A. Taylor, Jr., New York; Warden McK. Wil- 
son, Indianapolis. Of these all but Messrs. Blackwell, 
Burgher, Merell and Taylor were appointed Secretaries 
of Class IV and confirmed August 24. 



Quite a series of promotions has occurred in the Dip- 
lomatic Service. Willing Spencer, Charles B. Curtis and 



The following racent transfers in the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice are noted: 

Secretaries of Class I: Craig W. Wadsworth from 
Buenos Aires to Brussels; Sheldon L. Crosby from 
Stockholm to Habanna; James G. Bailey from unassigned 
to Christiania; Charles B. Curtis from Christiania to 
Department and Hugh R. Wilson from Berlin to Tokyo. 

Secretaries of Class II: John C. White from Depart- 
ment to Caracas; William Whiting Andrews from De- 
partment to Cairo; Hallett Johnson from Brussels to 
Stockholm; Frank D. Arnold from Salvador to Peking; 
Elbridge Gerry Greene from Bucharest to Sofia; Oliver 
B. Harriman from Montevideo to London; Norman Ar- 
mour from The Hague to Montevideo; L. Lanier Wins- 
low from London to Mexico City; and Matthew E. 
Hanna from Mexico City to Department. 

Secretaries of Class 111: G. Howland Shaw from De- 
partment to Constantinople; J. Theodore Marriner from 
Stockholm to Bucharest; R. Henry Norweb from Paris 
to Department; Harold L. Williamson from Department 
to Warsaw; Frederick C. Chabot from Rio de Janeiro 
to Salvador; Herbert S. Goold from Bogota to Mana- 
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gna; Joseph W. Carroll from Mexico City to Rome; 
Harold M. Deane from Berlin to Quito; J. Pierrepont 
Moffat from Department to Tokyo; Richard B. South- 
gate from Rome to Department; Myron A. Hofer from 
Tokyo to Peking and Wesley M. Swift from Bogota to 
Vienna. 

Secretaries of Class IV: Foster Stearns from Depart- 
ment to Constantinople; F. Lammot Belin from Con- 
stantinople to Paris; Henry R. Carey assigned to Buch- 
arest; Harold H. TitHnan, Jr., assigned to Paris; Wain- 
Mrright Abbott assigned to Stockholm and Edwin C. 
Wilson from Santiago to Tegucigalpa, 
-o 

Consular Officers calling recently at the Department 
include Claude I. Dawson, Consul at Tampico ; Augustus 
£. Ingram, Consul at Havre; Albert W. Swalm, Consul 
at Hamilton; Homer M. Byington, Consul at Naples; 
Dana C. Munro, Economist Consul at Valparaiso; H. 
M. Wolcott, Consul at Bilbao; Thomas W. Voetter, Con- 
sul at Antofagasta; Edward I. Nathan, Consul at Vigo; 
Wilbur Keblinger, Consul at Fiume; Kenneth S. Patton, 
Consul at Belgrade; Leonard G. Dawson, Consul at 
Madras; Gaston Smith, Consul at Malaga; E. A. Wake- 
field, Consul at Prince Rupert; Francis R. Stewart, Con- 
sul on duty at Hamburg; Maurice P. Dunlap, Consul 
at Copenhagen; James Armstrong, Consul at London; 
Fred C. Slater, Consul at Newcastle-on-tyne; Harry 
L. Walsh, Consul at Nuevo Laredo; Dudley G. Dwyre, 
Consul at Maracaibo; J. R. Bradley, Consul at Cardiff; 
Richard F. Boyce, Vice Consul at Kingston; Charles 
I. Graham, Vice Consul at Beirut; E. Reid Thompson, 
Vice Consul at Rosarie; James J. Murphy, Jr., Vice Con- 
sul at Genoa; A. D. Beeler, Vice Consul at Paris; J. 
Frank Points, Vice Consul at Toronto; Courtland Chris- 
tiania. Vice Consul at Cardiff; Wade Blackard, Vice Con- 
sul at Singapore; Charles W. Allen, Vice Consul at 
Cape Town ; Roy W. Baken, Vice Consul at Hull ; Charles 
S. Dice, Vice Consul at London; James M. Bowcook, 
Vice Consul at Rome. 

The following are recent entries in the callers' reg- 
ister in the Diplomatic Bureau: J. Pierrepont Moffat, 
Second Secretary at Tokyo; John L. Caldwell, former 
Minister to Persia; Charles S. Wilson, First Secretary 
at Sofia; Walter H. Schoelkopf, Third Secretary at Pana- 
ma; and Louis Sussdorf, jr.. First Secretary at Helsing- 
fors. 

Edward Bell, Counsellor at Tokyo, is suffering in 
health and has been granted an extended leave of ab- 
sence. 



Norwood F. AUman has been assigned as Vice Consul 
and Interpreter at Chungking from Shanghai. Charles 
C. Broy, who was detailed as Consul at Cherbourg, has 



been assigned there. Stillman W. Wells has been trans- 
ferred from Nairobi to Funchal and William L. Jen- 
kins from Funchal to Nairobi. James P. Moffat, de- 
tailed at Antwerp, has been assigned as Consul at 
Rangoon. 

Randolph Robertson, Consul at Nuevo Laredo, has re- 
signed from the Service, effective July 28, 1921. Harry 
L. Walsh, who was at ManzaniUo, has taken charge at 
Nuevo Laredo. 

o— - 

Russell F. Abdill, Vice Consul and clerk, has been 
transferred from Plymouth to Queenstown; George G. 
Fuller, from Trondhjem to Malmo; James M. Hill, 
from Kingston to Manchester; Charles A. Jacobus, from 
Vladivostok to Harbin. William R. Lynch, Harold L. 
Schamberger and Edwin Schroeder, heretofore clerks 
at Canton, Corunna and Mazatlan respectively, have 
been appointed Vice Consul also at those posts. 



The Consular Agency at Chuquicamata, Chile, has 
been closed and the services of the Agent, Thomas W. 
Palmer, Jr., of Alabama, terminated. 
o 

A son, James Harvey Eaton, was born June 24, 1921, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Earl Wilbert Eaton at Saltillo, Mexico, 
where Mr. Eaton is Vice Consul. A daughter, Elizabeth 
Anne Heard, was born June 19, 1921, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William W. Heard at Kingston, Jamaica. Mr. Heard is 
Vice Consul at Kingston. 



James Wilkinson, Vice Consul of career at Havre, 
France, and Miss Ora Eimon, of Superior, Wisconsin, 
were married in the Chapel of the Lutheran Church 
of the Epiphany, Washington, D. C, at noon, August 
first. The ceremony was performed by Dr. Charles F. 
Steck, D. D., Prof, and Mrs. J. Gordon McKay, of Ibe 
University of Wisconsin, attended the couple. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson sailed for Havre on tbe 
steamer FRANCE from New York on August the fourth, 
1921. 



The first consul appointed to Salina Cruz, Mexico, 
writes Consul Lloyd Burlingham, was Charles Ludlow 
Livingston, who reached the post on August 25, 1908, 
shortly after the opening of the port. Probably be- 
cause of his uncertainty as to what sort of a place 
Salina Cruz was, his family did not accompany him, and 
later he found occasion to cross to Vera Cruz to meet 
them. During his absence a Minister appointed to one 
of the Central American countries found himself in 
Salina Cruz, and called at the American Consulate to 
meet the Consul. The diplomat was met at the door by a 
Chinese cook, who informed him, **Ha! Consul he no 
here. He go catchum woman !^ 
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Editor and Publisher J. W. YoUNG 

TIFFIN BUILDING, LONG ISLAND CITY 
NEW YORK 

The American Consular Bulletin is published in cooperation 
with the American Consular Association, which is an unofficial 
and voluntary association embracing most of the members of the 
Consular Schicc of the United States. The Association dis- 
tributes the Bulletin to its members, and it is also open to private 
subscription in the United States at the rate of $1.50 a year, or 
15 cents a copy, payable to the publisher. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinions respecting the proper discharge of their 
functions, and to keep them in touch with business and adminis- 
trative developments which are of moment to them; and (2) to 
disseminate information respecting the work of the Consular 
Service among interested persons in the United States, including 
business men and others having interests abroad, and young men 
who may be considering the Consular Service as a career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendential nature, especially such 
as might be aimed to influence legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative action with respect to the Consular Service, or the 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 



Every man owes some of his time to the upbuild- 
ing of the profession to which he belongs. 

— Theodore Roosevelt. 



MOVING DAY AT WASHINGTON 

Things have been moving fast around the Department 
these last few months, but a new record was reached at 
the end of August. Everything moved then— divisions, 
dedks, typewriters, officers and offices — even messengers 
were observed gyrating in unusual orbits and with 
alacrity. It was indeed a moving spectacle. 

Sanda Court started it all. Sanda Court had to be 
evacuated. Sanda Court will soon be no more. 

To those who have never penetrated to the inmost 
workings of the Visa Office or the Division of Passport 
Control, it may be explained that Sanda Court is a 
wooden pavilion which stands — only because there is not 
room enough for it to fall — in the north courtyard of the 
State, War and Navy Building. It has afford<^d since 
1917 supplemental office space and the opportunity for 
a conflagration which fortunately never occurred. 

Its evacuation by the Visa Office and Passport Control, 
preparatory to demolition, has been the occasion for 
extended diplomatic exchanges between the Departments 
of State and War, with the Public Buildings Commission 
sitting in as umpire and referee. The result has been 
a rearrangement of offices in the State Department. The 
fourth floor has been assigned to the Index Bureau, the 



third floor to the geographical divisions and the offices 
modt intimately connected with their work, the second 
floor to the executive offices (SecreUry, Assistant Secre- 
taries, etc.), the first floor to the Consular Bureau, the 
Office of Consular Personnel and the Division of Pass- 
port Control, while to the basement is assigned that 
delightful and indispensable element of all classifications 
— "miscellaneous." 

However, ''it's all over now," and we're settling down. 
o 

NEW SIAMESE TREATY 

The Service will be interested in the fact that tbe new 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United 
States and Siam, which was signed on December 16, 
1920, has come into force with the exchange of ratifica- 
tions which took place at Bangkok on September 1, 1921. 

To those who have become accustomed to the status 
of Siam, as described in paragraph 612 of the Consular 
Regulations, as one of the countries in which American 
citizens enjoyed an extraterritorial status, it will be in- 
teresting to know that with the coming into effect of this 
treaty, Siam is granted full fiscal autonomy, and that, 
by a protocol which is annexed, the United States sur- 
renders extraterritorial jurisdiction over all American 
citizens in Siam, reserving the right of evocation, how- 
ever, until all of the Siamese codes, namely, the Penal 
Code, the Civil and Commercial Codes, the Codes of 
Procedure and the Law for Organisation of Courts, have 
been promulgated and put into force and for a farther 
period of five years thereaftef. This means that until 
the above enumerated codes have been promulgated and 
put into force and for an additional period of five years 
thereafter, the United States may, through its Diplomatic 
and Consular officials in Siam, ''whenever in its discre- 
tion it deems it proper so to do in the interest of justice, 
by meinns of a written requisition addressed to the judge 
or judges of the Court in which such case is pending" 
evoke any case "pending in any Siamese Court, ex- 
cept the Supreme or Dika Court, in which an American 
citizen or a person, corporation, company or association 
entitled to the protection of the United States, is defend- 
ant or accused." 

It is expected that the ratification of this Treaty will 
mean much for the development of the business and 
other interests of American citizens in Siam. 

— N. T. J. 



^^COMMERCE ' EXPANDS 

(Continued from page 5) 
ant Director, having been appointed Commercial Attache 
and assigned to Germany. The three new Assistant 
Directors will be Thomas R. Taylor, formerly Chief of 
the Bureau's Latin American Division, Louis Dome- 
ratzky, who was Chief of the Bureau's Division of For- 
eign Tariffs for a good many years, and Leland Rex 
Kobinson, who was recruited from the commercial world. 
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Departmental Order of September 1 Creates New Organ to Serve as Record Office and Recruiting 

Agency — Consul General Stewart in Charge 



One of the most interesting recent developments in 
consular aflfairs took place September 1st, when the Sec- 
retary of State signed the following Departmental Order: 

**With a view to strengthening and improving the per- 
sonnel of the Consular Service, an Office of Consular 
Personnel (designated as C. P.) is hereby established in 
the Department of State under the immediate direction 
of the Director of the Consular Service. 

"The duties of the Office will be: 

(a) To keep the efficiency records of all officers and 
employees of the Consular Service. 

(b) To collect, collate, and record pertinent data 
relating to consular personnel. 



(c) To maintain contact with consular officers and 
employees while on visit to the United States. 

(d) To bring to the attention of educational and 
other institutions and individuals the advantages 
of the consular career. 

(e) To interview applicants and prospective appli> 
cants for the Consular Service. 

(f) To keep as a part of the efficiency records of 
consular officers and employees all portions of 
the reports of Consuls General-at«Large, Consuls 
General, Consuls, and others, which relate to 
consular personnel. 

^The Office will consider all its records as strictly 



c 



CONSULAR OFFICERS ON DUTY IN WASHINGTON 

Front row (left to right) : Consuls Shcpard and dc Soto: the Chief of the Consular Bureau, //. C. Hengstler; 
the Director of the Consular Service, Wilbur J. Carr; Consuls Lay, Munro and Dick. 

Middle row. Consul MacEachran, Vice Consul Packer and Consuls Tredwell, Simpich, Neville, McBride and 
Pinkerton. 

Top row. Consuls Williams, Lee, Leonard, Jameson, Dominion and N. T. Johnson; the Assistant Chief of the 
Consular Bureau, J. D. Johnson; Consul Millspaugh; Consular Assistant Green. 
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confidential, and will not disclose them nor any of the 
papers, documents, or data relating thereto to anyone 
except the Secretary of State, the Under Secretary of 
State, the Assistant Secretaries of State, the Director of 
the Consular Service, and the Chief of the Consular 
Bureau. 

^The Consular Bureau is hereby relieved of all the 
duties herein ascribed to the Office of Consular Per- 
sonnel. 

**The records of the Consular Bureau will be open at 
all times for consultation by that Office. 

^Nathaniel B. Stewart, Consul General, is designated 
as Chief of the Office of Consular Personnel.** 

Record Office and Recruiting Agency 

In order to get at the significance of this new depar- 
ture in the matter of handling consular personnel, it is 
necessary first of all to observe that the Office, as created, 
is specifically limited to that of a record office and a 
recruiting agency. It has no administrative functions 
and no authority in the matter of appointments, promo- 
tions, demotions, suspensions, removals, transfers or 
leaves of absence. 

The Consular Bureau is charged with administrative 
matters and initiates action in regard to consular affairs 
of that character. On tbe other hand, the higher officials 
of the Department determine appointments, promotions, 
etc., on the basis of demonstrated efficiency, leaving to 
the Personnel Office the duty of assembling all pertinent 
facts on which the relative efficiency and special quali- 
fications of the various officers in the Service are deter- 
mined. Furthermore, the Personnel Office will, of course, 
have nothing to do with such matters of administrative 
policy as that of deciding where consulates general, con- 
sulates, vice consulates, or consular agencies shall be 
maintained or what shall be their relative strength and 
equipment. Its role does not go beyond the gathering 
and recording of essential facts about the men them- 
selves and their work, wherever they may be serving. In 
the same way, the Consular Bureau, as heretofore, is 
responsible for the allotment of appropriations accord- 
ing to needs, and the adjustment of pay and post allow- 
ances; the PerEonnel Office is completely divorced from 
all matters relating to salaries, allowances, accounts, and 
other fiscal matters. 

Naturally the relation between the Consular Bureau 
and the Office of Consular Personnel will be very close, 
and the work of the two conducted on a basis of intimate 
cooperation. 

Under the Director of the Consular Service 
The new Office is placed under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Director of the Consular Service, which means 
that its functions will be auxiliary to those of Mr. Carr, 
who will guide its work in the essential outlines. Pre- 
sumably, the Personnel Office will keep not only gen- 
eral efficiency ratings on officers and employees, but will 



establish special ratings relative to their respective de- 
grees of proficiency in each of the principal phases of 
consular activity. Thus it may be assumed that the 
commercial, the administrative, the shipping, the politi- 
cal and other qualifications of each officer will give him 
his appropriate place on a list under each of the above 
headings. Conceivably, such detailed classifications, 
based upon recorded data from which ratings are estab- 
lished, will be of very great aid to the administrative 
officials when dealing with assignments and transfers. 
Knowing intimately in this way the special qualifications 
of each officer, the Director of the Service should find 
his task greatly facilitated in the matter of selecting 
suitable and available men for particular tasks and for 
posts where problems of a special order arise. 

Unquestionably the duty of maintaining contact with 
officers and employees while on visit to the United States 
implies that the Personnel Office is to hear the stories 
of the men from the field and afford them every oppor- 
tunity of exposing their difficulties and lodging their 
recommendations. It should be particularly gratifying 
to learn that facilities of this character are now offered 
in so substantial a sense, and that the solicitude of the 
Department for the welfare and the efficiency of its 
officers is to be so particularly stressed. Although no 
such functions as those which touch Service spirit and 
morale appear in the Departmental Order, it is only rea- 
sonable to observe that the Personnel Office dealing a.« 
it will with the records of the men and the conditions 
under which they labor, will find itself in a most advan- 
tageous position for constructive work along these lines. 
One can imagine the Personnel Office discovering the 
unhealthful or otherwise difficult conditions existing at 
certain posts and suggesting that assignments thereto 
should be for limited periods of time or subject to other 
special regulatory practices appropriate to the circum- 
stances. Such a system already prevails in connection 
with the services of several of the European countries 
which maintain lists of posts classified as "^unhealthful.** 

Recruiting 
It is yet to be seen to what extent any agency of the 
Department of State can be instrumental in promoting 
Service recruitment. Certainly the advantages and attrac- 
tions of the consular career can easily be brought to the 
attention of educational and other institutions through 
appropriately worded literature, but there still remains 
the important problem of impressing the mind of the 
prospective candidate. Beyond a certain point, activi- 
ties along this line would smack of the spirit of propa- 
ganda which might not accord with the traditional atti- 
tude of the Department of State in such matters. The 
Personnel Office will, of course, conduct correspondence 
and hold interviews with those interested in the Service, 
but its recruiting function will not be fully developed 
until appropriate means have been found of overcoming 
the well-recognized ignorance of the general public in 
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Tracie Promotion at AntT?^erp 

By Consul George C. Messersmith 



Wliile in a large measnre the trade promotion methods 
of the Service may bo uniform all over the world, and 
governed accordingly hy prescribed regulations, the of- 
ficer who studies his immediate problem will find the 
local situation demands special methods peculiarly ap- 
plicable to its special characteristics. This opens a large 
field for personal initiative. 

Antwerp, for example, has a peculiarly local problem 
due to it^ strategic position. It is largely a transit and 
trans-shipment port, not only for Belgium, but for north- 
ern France, the Rhine country, Switzerland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Austria. The business of the port is, 
therefore, largely a£fected by the political, industrial and 
economic conditions in its hinterland. Aside from the 
shipping firms established locally with lines running to 
all parts of the world, there are many forwarding and 
commission houses handling the merchandise arriving 
here for the interior, and that forwarded from the in- 
terior for shipment here. Prior to the war many of the 
most powerful of these firms were German and they 
exercised a marked influence in promoting German trade. 
These firms were all liquidated after the war* [It is un- 
derstood that some of them are now being reestablished. 
— Editor] and one of the principal commercial endeavors 
of this Consulate has been to induce American firms to 
establish strong houses here to absorb so far as possible 
the opportunity presented. The forwarding and commis- 
sion firms have the power to divert orders for merchan- 
dise in many cases and for this reason this consulate 
has kept in close touch with these firms. 

Consulate Obtains Special Concessions 
Although Antwerp is not a free port in the usual ac- 
ceptance of that term, the Consulate early in 1919 suc- 
ceeded in getting the port authorities to make special 
concessions regarding the storage of merchandise in 
bonded warehouses. This was done so that American 

regard to the work of the present day consul. 

Consul General Nathaniel B. Stewart, who is desig- 
nated as Chief of the Office of Consular Personnel, is 
considered to be a particularly happy selection because 
of his extensive experience throughout the Service as p 
whole and his knowledge of the men and of the condi- 
tions prevailing at their posts. 

Although at the time this article is written, the Office 
has not been definitely organized, it is understood that 
office space on the first floor of the State Department 
building, next to the Consular Bureau, has been allo- 
cated for that purpose. There will be three rooms im- 
mediately contiguous to the South Entrance, which, by 
the way, has recently been opened up and is now in 
nse. 

— T. L. 



exporters could hold slocks here from which shipments 
could be made quickly to the hinterland, and so that 
prospective buyers could actually examine goods. This 
is especially valuable in selling heavy machinery and 
articles of which samples cannot well be sent or proper 
information secured from caulogs. These facilities were 
brought to the attention of American firms and the 
result has been very encouraging and well worth the 
efforts put forth by the Consulate. 

These few instances of what had been done at Antwerp 
are only mentioned as indicative of the local and spe- 
cialized trade promotion work in which the Service is 
now taking a greater interest than before. 

In answering commercial letters the effort is to make 
replies as specific as possible, and the trade lists are 
carefully prepared so that the time of the American firms 
may not be wasted in useless correspondence. Lists are 
frequently revised. The information sheet is made as 
helpful as possible. 

Monthly Resumes Planned 
It is now planned to prepare the last day of every 
month a resume of general business conditions in the 
district during the month. This resume is t.o cover very 
briefly financial, industrial, and economic conditions, with 
brief reference to particular activity in specific articles. 
The resume is to be kept within the limits of one type- 
written page which can be attached to the original of 
all trade letters transmitted through the Department the 
following month. 

A series of special information sheets covering special 
lines of merchandise is also being prepared, some of the 
subjects being textiles, coal, structural materials, tinned 
and package foodstuffs, dried fruits, bulk food products, 
industrial machinery, and other lines for which a market 
may exist. In these special circulars specific informa- 
tion concerning local demands, current prices, competing 
foreign goods, duty, and advertising are covered. The 
appropriate information sheets will be sent with replies 
to commercial inquiries. It is believed that it will prove 
more satisfactory to have both these information sheets 
typewritten or manifolded instead of printed. 

Voluntary Reporting Organized 
Called-for commercial reports are prepared as care- 
fully as possible and special attention is given to the 
preparation of voluntary reports. Voluntary reporting 
is becoming more important and all the members of the 
staff are encouraged to keep in touch with the local 
conditions so that the situation may be properly cov- 
ered. In order that effort may not be duplicated and 
reports not really of interest and value transmitted, a 
brief outline of contemplated reports is submitted to 
the principal consular officer for approval before the 
report is written. 
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Catalogs which are of special interest to firms in the 
city are called to their attention and if a deaire is ex- 
pressed for the catalog it is turned over and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer requested to send a new copy for the 
consulate file. 

The trade directories on file here are also frequently 
consulted. 

The many trade journals received at the office are kept 
conveniently filed; after they have been on file a month, 
they are distributed through the city. A card containing 
the legend. Compliments of the publishers and of the 
American Consulate, is enclosed with every periodical. 

Trade Journal Distributed 

The trade journals are also placed in the commercial 
high schools of the city, where they are read by the 
students and used by the instructors They are delivered 
to the firms which it is believed will be most interested 
in particular publications. Certain periodicals of more 
general interest are placed in the reading rooms of the 
leading hotels and in clubs frequented by business men. 
The fact that practically all of these periodicals are in 
English does not appear to affect their usefulness here, 
as they are received with much interest and we are in 
constant receipt of letters of appreciation and requests 
that more copies be sent when available. 

In many instances firms, once having seen a periodical, 
subscribe for it so as to be sure to receive it regularly. 
These are, on the whole, much better than the trade 
papers published abroad. 

A record is kept of the firms, schools, papers, hotels 
and clubs to which the trade papers are sent. It is easy 
to keep and has certain advantages. Notations are made 
in the books from time to time as to the preferences of 
the firms. The important thing, however, is not the 
keeping of any record, however helpful it may be, but 
to see that the trade papers are distributed. 

Articles of particular interest in Antwerp or Belgium 
which appear in trade papers received at the consulate 
are transmitted to local papers and are frequently trans- 
lated and published. While these are generally trade 
reviews, not infrequently do they give free advertising 
to some American product. 

Visiting American Business Men Welcomed 

Every effort is made to have visiting American busi- 
ness men call at the Consulate. Many Americans, owing 
to the geographic position of Antwerp, may pass through 
here even though they have no immediate business in 
the city. In order to encourage them to visit the con- 
sulate a card with the following legend has been placed 
in the leading hotels: 

Americans in Antwerp are cordially invited tO' call at 
the American Consulate, 24 Rue des Freres Cellites, for 
any information they may desire. 

More favorable comment has been made on this card 
than on anything the consulate has attempted to do. 

Business men, whether American or foreign, calling 
at the Consulate are received with courtesy and always 



seen promptly by a consular officer no matter what the 
pressure of work ipay be. It has been the almost iovari- 
able experience that the Consulate could be of assist- 
ance to them, and very frequently the consulate received 
information from them regarding conditions in a particu- 
lar trade which was very helpfuL Nothing that a con- 
sular officer may do will injure the Service so modi as 
to receive an American business man with lack of cordi- 
ality, or to turn him over to a foreign sobordinatew An 
American business man calling at a Consulate should 
always be a welcome visitor and tbe Service loses much 
if it does not encourage and make the most of such calls. 

World Trade Directory reports take much time but 
the results are well worth any pains which may be taken 
to make them complete and correct. The policy at this 
Consulate has been to send in only such forms as could 
be properly prepared. The important firms in each line 
are covered first, especially those known to have an in- 
terest in American trade. Special pains are taken to 
give accurate and detailed information regarding per- 
sonnel of firms, ownership of stock, and the relationship 
of the firm with firms in other countries and in this city. 

It hab been found best not to forward a report on a 
firm until a representative of the Consulate has had an 
interview with one of its responsible heads. These in- 
terviews have been especially helpful, as the Consulate 
has frequently been able to explain certain matters which 
interfered with trade which the firm would not other- 
wise have been sufficiently interested in to inquire about. 
On the other hand, the Consulate has often obtained 
important information about the local market which 
could have been secured in no other way. It is obvi- 
ously impossible that the principal officer at a post al- 
ways makes these calls, but they should be made by a 
representative of the consulate who can talk intelligently 
on the questions whicii may arise. 

It is possible the practices employed at Antwerp may 
have in them something suggestive to other consulates 
especially interested in this line of consular activity. 

886 

Though I love the sea like a sailor. 
And would by her side e*er rest. 

There are times when I yearn 

For Belgrade or for Berne 
Where File 886~non est. 

Half-wages, sick seamen, and squalor. 
Board, lodging, oh! wredcs and the rest; 

There are times when I yearn 

For a post like Lucerne, 
Where eight eighty-six is a jest. 

For a respite from ship and from sailor — 
And the countless cares of the coaH, 

Though may Neptune be gay 

At Belize or Bombay, 
Oh! the peace of an inland post! 

-F. C. A. 
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As tke Sparks Fly Upward 

Consul Charles O. Shepard, Renewing His Youth in Southern California^ Tells His Younger 
Colleagues of Consular Justice *Hn the Old Days** in Japan. 

Charles O. Shepard, who is now rounding out his 
eighty-first year under the salubrious skies of Pasadena 
— he has a twinkle in his eye still, if the Bulletin is any 
reader of character in letters — was appointed Consul of 
the United States at Yeddo, Japan, when he was 29 
years old, that is, April 16, 1869. In 1871 he was made 
Consul at Kanagwa, and for considerable periods in that 
and the following year served as American Charge 
d'Affaires in Japan. Subsequently he was Consul at 
Leeds and Bradford, in England, and at Calais. 

When the Secretary of the Consular Association wrote 
Mr. Shepard last January to inquire if he would find it 
convenient and agreeable to recount, for the benefit of 
his present-day colleagues, some of his early consular 
experiences, he replied: 

*4 know now how *Rip* felt when he awoke from his 
little snooze. . . . After 40 or 50 years I am actually 
remembered in the Service. . . . 

**Oh! If we had only had, when I was a Consul, such 
a Service as at present, how I would have worked, not 
in ^keeping up my fences\ but in the interest of my 
country. But there was then no incentive.** 

"How memories rush ba|['k!" he writes. "My service 
in Japan was at a time when we exercised the ^Rights 
of Extra Territoriality' and my duties were most inter- 
esting and not a little perplexing. 

"I held all the courts for Americans. I was a trifle 
short on the *Code,* but I tried to deal out equity at 
the rate of about 20 ounces to the pound.** 

Mr. Shepard had, however, the advantage of good legal 
advice early in his career, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing anecdote which he has been so good as to con- 
tribute to the Bulletin under the head of 



Advice Par Excellence 

While in Washington, before starting for Japan in 
1869, I was told that a new American Minister for that 
country would be leaving San Francisco by the same 
steamer that was to carry me. 

Just after reaching that city I saw Mr. Delong*s name 
as a guest at a certain hotel. I made my call of courtesy 
and he informed me, among other things, that the bar 
of San Francisco was giving him a farewell dinner the 
evening before his sailing, and he would see that I had 
an invitation. 

The invitation came in good time. The banquet was 
spread at a favorite restaurant and I readily found my 
place at the table by a card On my plate. 

Glancing on either side I discovered, also by the 
cards, that "Judge Ho£fman** was one of my neighbors. 
I did not konw what court he was judge of, but awaited 
developments. 



CHARLES O. SHEPARD 

''The 'old boy'", he writes, "as he zvas last summer. 
Hale and hearty at 80." 

"Excuse the rake-like tip back of the hat," he adds, 
"but it was done to get light in the face." 

After seating ourselves, this gentleman, whom I found 
to be a man beyond middle age, made an amiable ob- 
servation to me and our conversation continued. 

After half an hour or more of pleasant speech, he 
remarked, glancing at my card, "So you are going to 
Japan as Consul?** 

With much complacency I replied in the affirmative. 

"Are you a lawyer?" came quickly. 

With the satisfaction of letting him know that I did 
not consider lawyers "the whole thing,** I answered, 
"No,** rather pertly. 

"Well, he ejaculated, "I am sorry for you. I am sorry 
for the country you are going to, and I am sorry for the 
country you are going from.** 

Whew! but this was a facer! It nearly took my breath 
away and I was impotent to respond. He saw my 
plumage droop and made haste to add: 

"I did not intend to be as rude as the statement sounds. 
The fact is that the Consuls in China and Japan are very 
important officers. They hold every sort of court known 
to the United States laws and are liable to be called 
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upon at any time to try every case in the calendar, 
civil and criminal. I am Judge of the United States 
District Court for California and am therefore their 
appellate judge. I have had trying experiences with 
them because of their ignorance of law. They make 
asinine decisions. What state are you from, Mr. Shep- 
ard-r 

Early Ass€>ciations 

By this time the barometer of my vanity had sunk to 
about zero, and I modestly replied: **New York." 

•^hat is my native state," he observed. "What part 
of New York?" 

•^be western part, Wyoming County," I replied. 

'^Wyoming County! Are you anything to Colonel 
Shepard of Arcade?" 

Still meekly inclined, I answered: **Mereiy his only 
bon." 

•^What! are you little Charlie Shepard?" 

'^Well, yes. Judge, I was born small and have held 
my own pretty well." 

**Let me, figuratively, embrace you, Charlie," he ex- 
claimed. **Why, I used to carry you through the snow 
drifts on my back to school! Your father was kinder 
to me than «ny other human being. He helped me to my 
education and when I had not a dollar he allowed me 
to live, for two winters, on one of his farms, attend the 
academy and do chores for my board. I owe him a debt 
I can never repay. Now we have something to go upon. 
How is the dear man?" 

"Dead these five years," I answered. 

His head sank upon his bosom and he winked rapidly. 

Presently he raised his swimming eyes to the ceiling 
{he was meek now) and said softly: 

"Perhaps I have an opportunity to repay a modicum 
of his kindness through his son. I can give you advice, 
my boy, that will be of much service to you in your 
new position. You look rather young for such an ap- 
pointment and young fellows do not readily take advice; 
but follow mine literally and before you are many moons 
older, you will have reason to thank me for it. You 
will find clever lawyers in Japan; both American and 
English. They will practice before you. 

"Now listen. 

"Hear patiently the cases that come before you, from 
beginning to end; ponder them well, and, when you 
have come to a conclusion as to the right and wrong, 
commence your conclusion, invariably, with these words 
— The judgment of this court is,* etc. 

"Do not ever, under any pretext, urging, cajoling, or 
provocation give a reason for your judgment. Never 
write an opinion. If you do, the lawyers will tear you 
pieces. If you do not, and if you have your father*s 
acumen, you will probably come to a correct decision. 
When you begin quoting law, you are swamped. You 
furnish the equity and I will furnish the law. Will you. 



in memory of your father, make me the promise?" 

We were both pretty mellow by this time. I gave the 
assurance and sealed it with a hearty handshake. 

Bless Judge Hoffman!— a memory now. 

I heard innumerable cases of every nature and ad- 
hered verhaiim et literatim to his injunction through 
all my career as consul. 

Seductitve argument never got from me a reason for 
a judgment. 

Many times I had occasion to be thankful for his 
admonition, and but one case was ever appealed from 
me to him and in that case he sustained my findings. 

I saw him in San Francisco two or three years after- 
ward, as I was homeward bound, and in speaking of 
that one case, he said: 

"Your conclusion was correct and I could sustain 
you, but I have no doubt your law, or your opinion^ 
if you had written one, would have been execrable." 

A Case of Barratry 

Under this head Mr. Shepard continues his consular- 
judicial reminiscences. It is an account, he writes, of 
the days when an American Consul in Japan was al- 
most everything legal and extra-legal, when the Con- 
suFs was a regular United States court with clerk and 
marshal; when he was judge in all civil and criminal 
cases, surrogate and coroner as well; when marriage 
of Americans must be by him or in his presence. 

When he was Postmaster for the large mail carryings 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company between San 
Francisco and Japan. (The Post Office required three or 
four clerks.) 

As he could not receive two government salaries it 
was agreed between the Secretary of State and the Post- 
master General that the Consul might retain as com- 
pensation, the difference between the polyglot coins in 
which he was paid for postage stamps, by a dosen na- 
tionalities, and '*green backs," in which latter currency 
he must account to the Post Office Department. As 
"green backs" stood at about sixty cents to the gold 
dollar, and as little but gold was offered to us, the 
profit was considerable — several thouiUinds of dollars per 
year. 

The consular building was a square, two-storied af- 
fair of wood, bamboo, plaster and paper, in a style that 
may be described as part Oriental and part Occidental, 
with a pagoda-like roof of over-lapping, interlocking 
baked clay titles, laid together after the manner of a 
joint or knuckle for the better withstanding of earth- 
quake shocks. 

It was in this building that I sat scribbling away at 
an official despatch on a blistering August day — one of 
those tropical afternoons when to breathe is an exertion 
and life is but a gasp. 

Presently the hall boy announced, in Japanese, a caller 
whom he described as a fooney no siho — a sailor man. 
I bade him show the stranger in. 
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Immediately there entered a person whose looks and 
bearing indeed proclaimed the "sailor man.** He was 
,' short and thirk set-ludicrously dumpy, in fact, with 
crisp, grizzled hair standing out from his head in all 
directions like a chrysanthemum, and green little eyes 
that looked for all the world like two black marks set 
in round holes punched through his lobster-like skin. 

His countenance shone like a polished door plate and 
his pudgy hands and arms hung well out from his body, 
so fat was he. His short legs were bowed almost to de- 
formity and his broad feet turned in like the traditional 
pigeon^s Over his figure had been thrown some clothes. 
They had caught at the neck and from thence they hung 
— which is about all that can be said as to the fit of them. 
"The Consul?" "Yes." 

He looked at me dubiously but finally continued: 
"Well, sir, I want to git a warrant for Syme Sloan for 
barratry." 

"Barratry! What in the name of Buddha and Con- 
fucius is that?" thought I. For all I knew it might be 
anything from petty larceny to murder. But it wouldnH 
do to betray my ignorance. I must put the fellow off 
on some pretext or another until I could post myself. 
So, deliberately folding the now finished despatch: 

"Are you an American?" (In my most judicial style). 
"Yes sir, from Massachusetts." "Have you consulted an 
attorney?" "Yes sir, in Hongkong." "An American 
Attorney?" '*No sir, an English solicitor." 

"Ah! (with relief) that will hardly do. You see, 
Hong Kong is an English dependency and the English law 
(Eovems, while in Yokahoma a man is governed by the 
laws of his own country as administered by the Consul." 

-But " 

"There is no use prolonging the conversation, my 
friend. I am very busy. I have no time to argue with 
>ou. You have made a very serious charge. (I felt 
that from the sound of the word.) It is my duty to pro- 
tect you from any mistake as well as to deal with Syme 
Sloan. Here is a list of American attorneys in Yoka- 
homa. Consult any one of them and come here with 
him at 10 oVlock tomorrow morning, and I will then 
consider your application. Good-bye." 
The man departed, though reluctantly. 

Dennison on Barratry 
1 sent for Mr. Dennison — he who afterward served 
the Japanese Foreign Office so long and ably as ad- 
viser on international law — who, besides being marshal 
of the court, had been admitted to the bar just before 
leaving the States, while I, it is plain enough, was not 
^ a lawyer though having within my jurisdiction and likely 

I to come before me at any time, as I have said, any sort 

of rase, civil or criminal, known to our laws. 

**Mr. Dennison, what is barratry? Describe its sym- 
ptoms. Is it contagious, an epidemic and necessarily 
fatal?" 



"Not quite so bad as that," was the smiling answer. 
"Barratry is the inciting to, or the encouraging of, law 
suits by an attorney, or the obtaining of a judgment by 
bribery. Then again, there is barratry on the high seas 
— running away with a ship without proper authority." 

"Ah! That must be this case, for the complainant 
is a sailor. Bring all your authorities." 

So, at sea law we went and when morning came I had 
all the points of "barratry" at my command. 

It turned out that a captain, dismissed by the Consul 
at Hong Kong, had stolen his late ship out of that har- 
bor while the new captain was on shore and, in violation 
of the law of nations, sailed away without his papers. 
The pilot said that the pirate was headed for Yokahoma 
and the late mate took a P. & O. steamer for that port 
arriving days before the stolen sailing ship. The newly 
appointed captain made a clean case at the trial; the 
usurper was jailed; the ship returned to the rightful 
commander, and a Consul learned what barratry is. 



NECROLOGY 

Robert Berry Macatee^ Jr. 
The friends of Vice Consul and Mrs. Robert B. 
Macatee, will be grieved to learn of the death of their 
infant son, Robert Berry Macatee, Jr., at Badenweiler, 
Germany, July 27', 1921. 



Vice Consul Samuel Sokobin of Kalgan, China, invites 
attention, as of special interest to consular readers, to 
two items in recent issues of the American Journal of 
International Law, namely, an article on new consular 
conventions by Charles Cheney Hyde, Vol. 15, No. 1, pp. 
62-65, and the decision of the American and British 
Claims Arbitration Tribunal in the matter of H. J. Ran- 
dolph Hemming, Vol. 15, No. 2, pp. 292-294. 

"Could it be possible to ascertain through the Con- 
sular Bulletin," adds Vice Consul Sokobin, "whether any 
consular officer keeps a record of all articles, decisions, 
publications, etc., relating to the American Consular 
Service which may come to his notice?" 
o 

On May 18th last, at the Eglise St. Denis, Athens, 
Greece, and in the presence of about four hundred mem- 
bers of Athenian Society, Miss Eileen Patricia Hayes, 
daughter of CapUin G. P. Hayes, of the British Naval 
Mission, was given in marriage to Vice Consul William 
Perry George. 

Captain W. W. Jenna, Assistant Military Attache to the 
American Legation in Athens, acted as best man. The 
witnesses were Vice Admiral Howard Kelly, R. N., and 
Consul John George Erhardt. 

The bridal party and guests motored to Kephissia after 
the ceremony, for a reception held at the Hayes home 
Ihere. Earl Granville, British Minister to Athens, pro- 
posed a health to the bride and groom. 
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Aristocrat > 

of HouU i 



The Hotel 
of Convenience 
and Comfort 



Mr. Consul: 

Naturally you are interested in the comfort and welfare of any 
foreigners you may know who are coming to New York. 

We, too, realize the special attention requisite to their comfort 
and stand ready to co-operate with you by giving special care and con- 
sideration to foreign guests you may send us. 

A letter of introduction to either of our hotels will be all that is 
necessary; or, if you wish, you may cable us collect making reserva- 
tion and giving name of steamer so that we may meet guests upon their 
arrival. 

It is our sincere desire to be of helpful service and we hope to have 
your co-operation. 

We maintain two European offices and reading rooms in the 
American Express Company building, 6 Haymarket, London, and 1 1 
Rue Scribe, Paris. Any of your friends traveling via these cities may 
perhaps find these offices a convenience. 



New York 



Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer. 
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SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF STATE WITH NEWLY APPOINTED 

DIPLOMATIC SECRETARIES 

First Row (left to right) — F. 3/. Dearinp, Astsitftant Secretary of State; Henry P. Fletcher, Under 
Secretary of State; Charlet E. Hughes, Secretary of State; Alvey A, Adee, Second Assistant Secretary 
of State, and Robert Woods Bliss, Third Assistant Secretary of State. 
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and Warden McK. Wilson. f 
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"DC-2" 



New Section Created in the Office of the Director of the Consular Service to Have Administrative 

Control of Trade Reporting 



IN the June Bulletin a notice wa8 published to the ef- 
fect that tlie regional economists in the Department 
had been detached from the Office of the Foreign Trade 
Adviser and assigned to duty in the geographical di- 
visions. The effect of this change was to disintegrate 
the old organization known as the Office of the Foreign 
Trade Adviser and to merge the economic work with 
that of the political in the several divisions. There 
remained, however, a number of administrative func- 
tions relating to the censoring, grading and criticizing 
of commercial and economic reports, their distribution 
to other departments, and the preparing of correspond- 
ence on trade promotion and reporting work, which 
were transferred to the Office of the Director of the 
Consular Service as a unit to be known as **DC-2.'" 
These functions, heretofore controlled apart from the 
general directorship of the Consular Service, have re- 
mained the missing link in the chain of consular work. 

The present adjustment, therefore, brings together all 
of those commercial functions under a centralized di- 
rection which takes care of consular work from the 
point of origin to the point of destination. The unit 
called **DC-2** is, therefore, a co-ordinating agency and 
it is its duty to administer the commercial work of the 
Consular Service. It takes no action on economic or 
political policy matters. These are reserved for the 
geographical divisions. It will thus be seen that the 
Department through ^DC-2** is furnished with facili- 
ties for guiding the trade reporting work of consular 
officers with a greater degree of authority and with 
greater exactness than heretofore. 

A Link for Closer Unison 

The new office links up in closer unison the direction 
of the Consular Service with the geographical divisions 
in the Department, with the Department of Commerce, 
and with the other departments of the Government 
It lifts out of the hands of the economists now serving 
in the geographical divisions ail matters of purely trade 
promotion work, as well as the mechanical handling of 
papers, thus enabling them to devote their full time 
to subject matter and a determination of the action to 
be taken thereon. While the economists are primarily 
concerned with the study of economic problems for 
the purpose of advising the Secretariat on policy mat- 
ters, **DC-2*^ will endeavor to advise the field officers 
regarding the best means of reporting and doing trade 
promotion work in general. 

At the end of the Calendar year, and whenever pos- 
sible at the end of each six-month period, review in- 
structions will be sent to each post in the service com- 
menting on the quantity and quality of trade reports 



and letters. This periodic appraisal and constructive 
criticism of reporting work was carried on in detail for 
the first time in the Trade Adviser Office covering the 
calendar year of 1920. The work of more than three 
hundred consular officers was thus reviewed in special 
instructions. This work will be carried on in **DC-2'' 
in greater detail than heretofore. 

From an administrative point of view this new unit 
is expected to be of considerable assistance to the 
Director of the Consular Service. It may be likened 
to the center of a double headed funnel — back and 
forth through its hands will pass all the commercial 
work of the Service — one end of the funnel being 
pointed towards the field and the other towards the 
many bureaus and organizations in the United States 
interested in the various kinds of information procur- 
able through our Service. 

Will Guide Field Officers 
Its main efforts will be directed towards a better 
guidance to consular officers in procuring this informa- 
tion; in ascertaining just what kind of information is 
desired in this country and aiding the inquirers by 
explaining to them what the capacities of our Service 
are in the matter of reporting. At the present time, 
thousands of reports are being made by our officers in 
the field which, though of interest, prove to be of 
little actual value to American business, and trade 
letters are not always specific and complete enough to 
be of most value to the inquirers in their promotion 
of American trade abroad. Through better guidance 
on the part of the Department, it is hoped gradually 
to arrive at a point where every report or bit of in- 
formation received from the field will be of value to 
the American public — will be something that is wanted, 
needed and appreciated in this country — and that will 
adequately fill a certain desire which may be found to 
exist. To this end the Department hopes to form <i 
closer relationship with the various Government 
agencies and the many other organizations which may 
use or disseminate the information supplied by the 
Service. 

Practically all of the commercial information of the 
Service is disseminated in the United States by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce. In the October issue of the 
Bulletin^ the extremely important reorganization which 
is now taking place in the Department of Commerce 
was dealt with in the very interesting article by Secre- 
tary Hoover. This is directly in line with the great 
need, as explained above, for better guidance to field 
officers in their commercial work, and it is felt that, 
through the expert assistance of the newly-created 
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INTERIOR OF THE AMERICAN CONSULATE AT MADRID 

Where Consul Ely E. Palmer^ now gone to Bucharest, had commercial work highly organized 



commodity divisions in that Department, it will be 
possible to improve greatly the commercial reporting 
work in the field, and to make it of far greater value 
to American manufacturers and exporters than has ever 
before been the case. Trade promotion ranks as one 
of the most important of consular duties nnd the work 
of our Service in this respect cannot be too highly 
commended. With better guidance from Washington, 
it is felt that the result of this reorganization will be 
very advantageous to the future of the Service. 

Graphic Statements of Report Work 
More care and interest than ever will be taken in 
the Department in the grading and rating of (Consular 
reports. It is planned to keep graphic monthly state- 
ments of the reporting work of each consular district, 
HO that the quality and usefulness of the matter sup- 
plied from each post may be tabulated month by 
month and may be compared with the other districts 
in the same or neighboring countries. 

In this work of grading and rating of the commercial 
work of consular officers, and in more adequate guid- 
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ance from the Department not only will the usual 
consular reports be taken into consideration but also 
the furnishing of trade opportunities, World Trade Di- 
rectory reports, and trade letters addressed by consular 
officers to manufacturing and exporting firms in the 
United States. 

The present reconstruction period of the world makes 
it more important than ever that accurate and thorough 
work be done by American consular officers in supply- 
ing commercial and economic data, and it is believed 
that, by complying with the constructive suggestions of 
the Department, our Service will become highly effici- 
ent in this important phase of consular work. 

Consul Harr>' A. McBride (in charge). Consul Walter 
A. Leonard, and Consul H. O. Williams have been as- 
signed to this new commercial unit, Mr. McBride having 
been relieved for this purpose from bis duties as 
Chief of the Visa Office. It is, therefore, planned that 
three consular officers shall be on duty in "DC-2'' dur- 
ing this important reorganization of the commercial 
work of the Service. Consul J. Preston Doughten has 
been placed in charge of the Visa Office^ 
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'IT'S ALL IN THE DAY'S WORK' 



Henry Abeit Johnson, Consul at Dundee, in sorting 
over old correspondence recently, resurrected tfie fol- 
lowing letter addressed to him officially while he was 
Consul at Venice. Its modest demands for information, 
such as a Consular officer presumably should have con- 
stantly at his finger-tips, is probably unsurpassed in the 
annals of the Service: 

^'Lugano, June 12, 1895. 
"Dear Sir: 

**I have been trying for some time to obtain certain 
information in regard to Venice and, as I have not 
succeeded, I take the liberty as an American citizen 
of applying to you. My mother and myself wish to go 
to Venice, but would lilte to know first what -kind of 
weather you have, whether it is very hot, or damp, or 
otherwise uncomfortable; if the mosquitoes have begun 
to be troublesome, and the canals to exhale bad odors; 
if the city is very much crowded with strangers, so that 
it would be difficult to get accommodations; how the 
Art Exhibition now being held is estimated by compe- 
tent judges. Please let me know also if the foreigners 
are diminishing in numbers and whether higher prices 
are charged for rooms during the Exhibition. I should 
esteem it a favor if you would inform me candidly if 
you think a person could be reasonably comfortable and 
whether there is anything at all which would make a 
visit there at that time objectionable. We should expect 
to stay a considerable time if we could find furnished 
rooms in a good situation (southern aspect, looking out 
on the water of canal or sea). Could you give us the 
address of any respectable person accustomed to pro- 
vide for foreigners who has such accommodation and 
would be willing to buy the food we require and cook 
it according to our taste? Hoping that you will not 
consider my questions too exacting under the circum- 
stances and soliciting the favor of an early reply, as 
we wish to arrange at once our place for the summer, 
I remain, 

"Very truly yours, 

J. w. H. " 



The "Service Scrap-Book" of Ernest B. Price, Vice 
Consul at Canton, is responsible for these examples of 
addresses by which mail found its way to the Consulate 
General at Canton: 

This, from a Chinese-British subject, of Hong Kong, 
seems unimpeachably respectful: 
"His Majesty, 
The American Consul, 
Shamin, 
Canton.*" 
Here is another: 

"To Great American Consular Office, 
Canton City, 

Kwangtung State.** 



The Nineteenth, or Place aux Dames, Amendment to 
the Constitution seems to be working well if one may 
judge from this: 
"Mrs. Consul, 

Consulate of U. S., 
Canton.** 

The American manufacturer responsible for the fol> 
lowing evidently proposes to put "More business in 
Government,** when it comes to the Consular Service: 
"Carl D. Meinhardt, Inc., 
American Consulate, 
Canton, China.** 



A. C. Frost, Consul at Guatemala, deems the following 
letter recently received at the Consulate worthy of a 
place in the Association*s morgue of masterpieces of 
epistolary art: 

"Jacksonville, Florida, 

August 17, 1921. 
"Dear Sir: 

"Wishing to geet some enformation regarding the 
conditions in that Country the reason for this note if 
you will oblide same, would like to have the names of 
the defferent rock mines also a brief pi the m inning 
endustery in generall also the goverement attidae to a 
prospecting or development company or endividules 
plying there trade there and if possible the mining 
Lawes that I can relye on if the Governent standes 
back of there lawes so if I should descover propertey 
there that was valubell if it would be mine or would 
it be like Mexeco drive you off if some proved good, 
I have been advised by one that has been in that 
Country to go there and prospect around the Lake 
Essibell countrey would like to know if there is aney 
mines rock or aluvin working in that sector now, also 
the general cost of thinges there money value of your 
money there and aney other information you see fitt to 
give.** 



The Vienna correspondent of the Paris Herald, on 
August 30th, provides this choice bit for the "Outrage 
Column**: 

"An express from Bucharest to Budapest has been 
attacked by bandits on Rumanian territory. 

"Sleeping travelers were chloroformed and robbed. 
A gold set of teeth was taken out of the mouth of an 
American Consular official. The bandits escaped.** 

Leo J. Keena, Consul General at Warsaw, is greatly 
concerned as to whether the Department proposes to 
take drastic action in the matter, while Edward Dow, 
Consul at Algiers, opines that we are disarmed to the 
teeth, by la vie chere. 
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Department Prepares for Conference 

Foreign Service Largely Drawn Upon in Organization for Armament Discussions 



TiE Department has been extraordinarily busy for 
some time past with preparations for the Conference 
on Limitation of Armament which will be in session by 
the time this number of the BuUetin reaches most of 
its readers. 

The recent invitations to Belgium, Holland and 
Portugal to take part in the discussion of Pacific and 
Far Eastern questions has increased the total number of 
countries to be represented to nine. Only the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan will be 
concerned in all phases of the Conference. The other 
countries will take part only so far as their national 
interests are concerned in the Pacific. 

The personnel of all the delegations has not yet been 
finally announced. The delegation of the United States 
comprises the Secretary of State, Senators Lodge and 
Underwood, and Mr. Root To provide the Secretary 
and his fellow delegates with complete data respecting 
all the questions which they may be called upon to dis- 
cuss is a very large task. A small additional personnel 
has been added to the Department for the purpose. 
Foreign service officers appear prominently in the list. 
These include: J. V. A. MacMurray of the Diplomatic 
Service at present Chief of the Division of Far Eastern 
Affairs and D. C. Poole of the Consular Service, Chief 
of the Division of Russian Affairs. Consuls N. T. 
Johnson, Neville and Jameson, and F. L. Mayer of the 
Diplomatic Service, also have active parts. 

Special Assistants 

Among the special assistants who have been called 
in are E. T. Williams, formerly Consul General at Tient- 
sin, Counselor of the Legation at Peking and Chief of 
the Division of Far Ekistern Affairs in the State Depart- 
ment; Reuben G. Clark, formerly Solicitor of the De- 
partment, who is working on legal cpiestions, assisted 
by Dr. Buck formerly Chief of the Bureau of Indexes 
and Archives; Dr. James F. Abbott, Commercial At- 
tache in Japan; Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck who was 
connected with the peace mission in Paris, and Profes- 
sor Blakesley of Clark University, who is an authority 
on the Pacific Islands. Robert F. Leonard, formerly 
a Vice Consul in Russia, is giving special assistance to 
the Russian Division. John W. Garrett for many years 
in the Diplomatic Service and recently Minister at 
The Hague, and Dr. W. T. Culbertson of the United 
States Tariff Commission are also helping in the work. 

Questions of organization and administration con- 
nected with the Conference were entrusted, under the 
direction of Under Secretary Fletcher to Basil Miles, 
formerly of the Diplomatic Service and former Chief 
of the Division of Russian Affairs in the Department, 



who has now been made Secretary of the American 
Delegation. Successful candidates at the recent exami- 
nations for the Diplomatic Service awaiting assignments 
abroad have also been called upon to assist These 
include: W. M. Wilson, T. L. Daniels, Elbridge Rand 
and J. L. Denby. Questions of protocol and entertain- 
ments are being handled by the Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Bliss, assisted at present by Richard 
Southgate, Diplomatic Secretary, and Charles Lee 
Cooke. 

Gaillard Hunt, Editor of the Department, has been 
designated also Editor of the American Delegation; 
D. A. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Indexes and 
Archives has been named Archivist and William 
McNeir, Chief of the Bureau of Accounts, Disbursing 
Officer. 

New Navy Building to be Used 

The business of the Conference is going to be trans- 
acted in the best office building available in Wash- 
ington, namely, the new Navy Building at Seventeenth 
and B Streets just across the street from the Pan 
American Union. The latter building will probably 
be used for plenary sessions and ceremonial occasions. 
The new Navy Building will contain the office head- 
quarters of each of the foreign delegations and also 
the Secretariat General of the Conference. Quarters 
have also been assigned to American and foreign pre:»s 
representatives and to the various telephone and cable 
companies who are concerned in circulating news re- 
ports and official telegrams. 

Owing to the limited number of countries invited and 
also to the fact that most of the delegations will be 
limited to four representatives, the Conference will 
have very little resemblance to the Peace Conference 
in Paris after the war. Each of the foreign delegations, 
however, will apparently be accompanied by expert 
advisors, including military and naval officers, and some 
will naturally be expected to be larger than others. 
This would appear to be particularly true in the case 
of China and Japan where so much translation and 
the resulting clerical work will be unavoidable. There 
will no doubt be a considerable number of foreign as 
well as American press representatives who will come 
to Washington during the Conference, but the actual 
personnel of the various delegations, including secre- 
taries and clerical assistants, wiU probably not be more 
than 450. 

The first meeting of the American Delegates was 
held in the offices of the Secretary of State, October 
12th when the organization of the Delegation and 
further preparation for the Conference was discussed 
in detail. 
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The following appointments, transfers and resigna- 
tions have occurred in the Service between August 23, 
and September 22, 1921: 

George E. T. Crosby, Consul, Vancouver, de:ailed 
Halifax. Ely E. Palmer, Madrid, assigned Consul, 
Bucharest. Keith Merrill, London, assigned Consul, 
Madrid. Maurice C. Pierce, Consul, Malmo, detailed 
London. Gerhard H. Krogh, Rotterdam, assigned Con- 
sul at Malmo. S. Pinckney Tuck, now detailed Con- 
stantinople, detailed Paris, temporarily. 



Robert F. Fernald, Vice Consul at Catania, assigned 
Vice Consul at Stockholm. Samuel J. Fletcher, Vice 
Consul, Cartegena, assigned Vice Consul, La Guaira. 
Ilo C. Funk, Vice Consul, Lucerne, assigned Vice Consul, 
Genoa, James J. Murphy, now assigned Vice Consul, 
Genoa, goes to Lucerne. 



Bernard Gottlieb, Vice Consul and Int., Cario, de- 
tailed Teheran. H. Earle Russell, Vice Consul, Smyrna, 
assigned Vice Consul, Rome; Samuel R. Thompson, 
Vice Consul Rosario, assigned Vice Consul, Valparaiso. 



The following Vice Consuls and clerks have been 
transferred in the same capacities: Charles W. Allen, 
from Cape Town to Zurich; Roy "W. Baker, from Hull 
to Barcelona; Courtland Christiania, from Barcelona 
to Cardiff; Albert "W. Scott, from Dunfermline to HuU; 
Frank H. Baxter, from Saloniki to Antwerp; Glison G. 
Blake, from Adelaide to Newcastle, N. S. W.; Charles 
W. Doherty, from Nogales to Mexicali; George G. 
Fuller, from Malmo to Reval; Oscar C. Harper, from 
Chihuahua to Ciudad Janrez; Hugh S. Hood, from 
Durban to Port Elizabeth; Percy G. Kemp, from Cadiz 
to Almeria, temporarily; John S. Williams, jr., from 
Athens to Bucharest. 



The following clerks have been appointed Vice 
Consuls at their present posts: Sydney H. Banash at 
Buenos Aires; Leonard G. Bradford at Prague; Ed- 
win N. Cherrington at Venice; William G. McCarthy 
at Yokohama; Harry D. Myers at Panama; William H. 
Pickford at Nassau; Frank H. Ridiker at Nantes; 
Harold L. Schamberger at Corunna. 



Garcia D. Ingells, now Vice Consul and Clerk at* 
Oporto, transferred to Montreal as Clerk. 



E. A. Westin, of Great Britain, appointed Acting 
Consular Agent at Amapala. 



Newton Adams, of New Jersey, at Paris; Grady Cor- 
bitt, of Alabama, at Stockholm, and Consular Assistant 
George A. Townsend, of Maryland, detailed at the De- 
partment, have resigned. 

The Secretary of Commerce has chosen Alfred Pearcc 
Dennis, Commercial Attache at London to make an 
extensive investigation of foodstuffs consumption in 
Europe. Mr. Dennis will begin this investigation 
about the first of November. He will be succeeded in 
London by Waller Sheldon Tower who was formerly 
Commercial Advisor to the Consolidated Steel Corpora- 
tion. 



Commercial Attache James F. Abbott from the 
American Embassy at Tokyo has returned to the United 
States for a vacation after three years^ service abroad. 
Almost immediately after Mr. Abbott*s arrival in Wash- 
ington, the Department of State requested him to spend 
his vacation with them by assisting in the preparatory 
work for the Limitation of Armament Conference. 



Trade Commissioner Thormod O. Klath from the 
American Legation in Copenhagen has returned to the 
United States for a brief vacation. 



Chester Lloyd Jones formerly Commercial Attache 
in Madrid, has re-entered the service of the Department 
and has been assigned to make an investigation of 
economic conditons in Havana. 



Trade Commissioners John F. Butler from the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Paris and Wilbur J. Page, from the 
American Embassy in London, have recently returned 
to the United States after several years* duty abroad. 



Charles E. Herring formerly First Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
apparently preparing for a lively time in Berlin, where 
he has been assigned as Commercial Advisor to the 
American Mission. Mr. Herring is taking with him 
Trade Commissioner Donald L. Breed from Prague 
and Assistant Trade Commissioners Owen Street Payne, 
formerly of the National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany, and Ernest M. Zwickel who has for some years 
been assigned to the New York District Office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic (Commerce. 



Consular Officers calling recently at the Department 
include: Carlton Bailey Hurst, Consul General at Ha- 
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vana; William F. Doty, Consul at Stoke-on-Trent en 
route for Hilo, Hawaii; Paul D. Thompson, Vice Consul 
de carriere, at Barcelona; William Perry George, Vice 
Consul at Athens, and Francis Wells, Vice Consul at 
Manchester. 



Executive nominations of Joseph C. Grew as Min- 
ister to Switzerland and John Dynely Prince as Min- 
ister to Denmark were recently confirmed. 



Dr. William Miller Collier was welcomed with 
marked cordiality on presentation of his credentials as 
Ambassador to Chile. 



Hugh R. Wilson transferred from Berlin as Coun- 
selor of Embassy at Tokyo, sailed October 5 via Mar- 
seilles and the Suez after a fortnight at the Depart- 
ment. 



Jay Pierrepont Moffat, transferred from Warsaw and 
assigned as First Secretary at Tokyo has reached his 
post. 



Harold M. Dcane, Third Secretary of Embassy who 
has been on duty for the past two years with the 
American Commission in Berlin has been transferred 
to Quito. 



Jefferson Patterson of Dayton, Ohio and John 
Hammond MacVeagh of New York have been ap- 
pointed Diplomatic Secretaries of Class Four and are 
temporarily detailed for duty in the Department. 



His colleagues aboard will be as surprised and de- 
lighted, as were his colleagues in Washington, to learn 
of the*marriage on October 5th of Tracy Lay, Consul of 
Class III, to Mrs. Marcia Bliss Wilson. The wedding 
occurred very quietly at the home of the bride in Wash- 
ington. The only witnesses beside the bride^s immediate 
family, were the Director of the Consular Service and 
Mrs. Can*. Mr. and Mrs. Lay have now returned to 
Washington, after a trip to the Berkshires, and it is 
expected that they will pass the winter here. Mr. Lay 
has been temporarily relieved from duty in the office 
of the Director of the Consular Service and will be 
occupied, during the continuation of the Conference 



on the Limitation of Armament, as Secretary to Sena- 
tor Oscar Underwood of Alabama, who is one of the 
four American delegates. 



Born — Anne Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. William R. 
Langdon, on March 18, 1921, at Tokyo, Japan. Mr. 
Langdon is Vice Consul at Yokohama. 

Born — Joseph, jr., to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wells, on 
July 18, 1921. Mr. Wells is Vice Consul at Antilla, 
Cuba. 



Miss Katherine Randall, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
and Mr. Richard F. Boyce, of Lansing, Michigan, were 
united in marriage by Reverend J. Richmond Morgan 
on August 24, 1921, at the Kenwood Parkway home of 
the bride before a large assembly of relatives and 
friends. Mr. and Mrs. Boyce sailed on October 11, 1921, 
for Kingston, Jamaica, where the groom is American 
Vice ConsuL The Bulletin wishes them a long and 
happy life. 



'^Americans residing abroad should live up to our 
highest ideals and traditions and give Uncle Sam no 
occasion to feel ashamed of the conduct of his colon- 
ists in foreign ports,^ said Consul General Ravndal at 
the first meeting of the newly-formed American Lunch 
Club at Constantinople. 

In mapping out the plans of the Club, Mr. Ravndal 
also pointed out that Constantinople now has the 
largest American colony anywhere in the eastern world — 
in fact, from Rome to Manila. 

**This very fact,*^ said the Consul General, *^makes 
us conspicuous here in the Near East and makes it 
doubly important that we should Vatch our step*.** 

Besides the agents of various American trading com- 
panies established in Turkey, the forty-five guests at 
this all-American lunch included officers of the United 
States Army and Navy, the Y.M.C.A., the Shipping 
Board, the Near East Relief — and the Consulate General. 

Admiral Bristol, United States High Commissioner 
in a short talk to the new Club, emphasized the im- 
portance of 100 per cent. Americanism — untainted and 
unadulterated — as essential in representing our inter- 
ests abroad. We must keep the high standards of 
America always before us, the Admiral insisted, without 
shift or compromise, in private as well as in public 
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Editor and Publisher J. W. Young 

TIFFIN BUILDING, LONG ISLAND CITY 
NEW YORK 

The American Consular Bulletin is published in cooperation 
with the American Consular Association, which is an unofficial 
and voluntary association embracing most of the members of the 
Consular Service of the United States. The Association dis- 
tributes the Bulletin to its members, and it is also open to private 
subscription in the United States at the rate of $1.50 a year, or 
15 cents a copy, payable to the publisher. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinions respecting the proper discharge of their 
functions, and to keep them in touch with business and adminis- 
trative developments which are of moment to them; and (2) to 
disseminate information respecting the work of the Consular 
Ser^'ice among interested persons in the United States, including 
business men and others having interests abroad, and young men 
who may be considering the Consular Service as a career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendential nature, especially such 
as might be aimed to influence legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative action with respect to the Consular Service, or the 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 



Every man owes some of his time to the upbuild- 
ing of the profestsion to which he belongs. 

— Theodore Roosevelt, 



WHERE ARE THE BRICKBATS? 

IN the issue of last May we told our readers what we 
were trying to do with the Bulletin, and invited 
comment on our performance in the form of brickbats 
or bouquets as the spirit might move and the nature 
and quality of the Bulletin inspire. Few, however, 
have responded and these in a pleasant, complimentary 
strain. Possibly those not like-minded have forborne. 
The Bulletin recalls oflT-hand only one hard rap in 
recent months. We were so unfortunate in connection 
with the announcement of a birth, as to assign the 
proud father to a post where as a matter of fact, he 
was not. This was the occasion for tome caustic com- 
ment, especially as the officer in question found also 
that the Bulletin's announcement of the death of a 
colleague who had been well known to him was cold. 
Now in all seriousness, this is a criticism which 
goe9 to our heart and touches at the same time the 
very essence of Bulletin policy. The Bulletin is not 
a commercial venture endeavoring to seU itself to a 
detached publiac It is of the Service and is and will 
be what the Service makes it. It will be cold or warm 
and responsive to Service needs just so far as the in- 
dividual members of the Service make it so. Without 



bitterness and with due regard to the solemnity of 
the subject in question, the member of the Executive 
Committee who looks after the Bulletin had to reply 
to this criticism by inviting the officer who had known 
the deceased personally, to contribute to the Bulletin 
an appreciation of his work and character. Unfortu- 
nately none of those who chanced to be in Washington 
at the time had know him welL The thought of being 
"cold" makes the editorial flesh quiver, but artificial 
mawkishness would be worse. The Bulletin can be 
warmed only by the lively interest and ready help- 
fulness of men throughout the Service. 

We are indebted to Consul James B. Stewart of 
Chihuahua for some recent helpful suggestions as to 
detail of make-up and editorial policy and to one 
or two other officers for some pretty bouquets, which 
are herewith most gratefully acknowledged. Consul 
Lloyd Burlingham communicates from Salina Cruz his 
opinion that ''the Bulletin at present responds to the 
needs of the members of the Association better than 
at any time heretofore.'^ 

"I fully appreciate," Mr. Burlingham writes, "the 
difficulty in getting the members of the Association to 
contribute to their own magazine. In my opinion no 
better use could be found for the funds of the Asso- 
ciation than the present method of issuing the monthly.*^ 

Louis Dreyfus writes from Palermo: ''Considerable 
improvement was noted in the make-up of the Consular 
Bulletin beginning with the issue of December, 1920, 
and I take great pleasure in congratulating and thank- 
ing the Committee for the splendid work which it has 
undertaken. The personal news, the information re- 
specting developments at Washington and the discussion 
of consular problems have all been timely and appre- 
ciated by consular officers. The information dissemi- 
nated has not only had considerable educational value, 
but has also kept consular officers throughout the world 
in closer touch with each other and acquainted them 
with what is being done in Washington concerning the 
Service." 

Leroy Sawyer writes from Santa Marta, Colombia: 
"I have always found it (the Bulletin) a valuable 
adjunct to my work. To one like myself who is rela- 
tively new in the Service, it supplies important and 
interesting information not available through other 
sources, furnishes personal items of moment concern- 
ing consular officials, establishes a feeling of esprit de 
corps with other members, and, not the least in its 
favor, creditably represents the Service with respect to 
mechanical details and character of its contents." 

Arthur Frost writes from Guatemala City: "Permit 
me to remark on the great improvement, both as to 
form and substance that has taken place in recent 
months in the Consular Bulletin. Each number is 
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Bolsheviki Days 



The Bulletin Reprints Herewith from the 1907 Yale Class History an Account by Roger C, 
Tredivell of His Consular Experiences in Red Russia 



MANY of us who were called to Russia encountered 
sensations which we shall never forget. 

Mine began with my arrival in Petrograd early one 
September morn when the only things on the horizon 
were armored cars and machine guns well placed around 
the railway station. Two experienced Vice Consuls as- 
sured me that this display need cause me no concern 
and calmly explained the situation with the remark: 
^We have been promised a revolution for to-day, but 
these never come oflF according to schedule." They 
were correct, and yet during the next two months we 
lived as if domiciled above several tons of dynamite 
with a live fuse attached. 

The explosion came finally on November 7, 1917. 
The Bolsheviki, by the use of sentimentalism, had 
played upon the soldiers with catch-words and p!:rases. 
A new regime, one of misrule, was introduced. It was 
our privilege to witness the dispersion of the Council 
of the Republic by sailors and soldiers, and, in re- 
turning to the Consulate, to see the telephone exchange 
seized by another group. The Nevsky Prospect was 
alive with machine gun squads and armored cars; no 
sooner had I reached my office than the street was^ 
cleared of traffic by a cordon of Red soldiers thrown 
across the bridge over the Catherine Canal just below 
our windows. In the meantime, everyone had been 
ordered to leave the Singer Building in which the 
Consulate was located and Vice Consul Imbrie (Yale 
1906 L.) had sent word back that they could go ahead 
with their shelling but that the American Consulate 
would remain open for business as usual. 

Casual Gun Play 

The Consular staff was greeted with the sound of 
shell-fire as we started for home after a performance 
of the ballet at the Marinsky Theatre the same eve- 
ning. It proved to be a gunboat firing on the Winter 
Palace where some of the members of the Provisional 
Government were besieged. We were frequently halted 
by patrols of sailors who had barricaded the bridges 
across the three main canals, and who presented a 
picturesque sight, gathered around their fires singing 
songs or engaging in political discussions. At no 
time were we molested, although challenged frequently; 
it is worthy of note that the prevailing spirit during 
those first few days was fraternal Although there 
were some few terrible exceptions, most of the **Red" 
forces showed remarkable tolerance and restraint; 
^Red Terror** was introduced later in the game only 
in order to keep a few violent extremists in power. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that the introduc- 
tion of Bolshevik rule was the result of a play on 



IN PROLETARIAN GARB 

Consul Roger Treadwell (at right) and Com- 
panion as They Quitted Bolshevik Russia. 

nature rather than an indication of political preference 
on the part of the people. The best element of the 
army had been recruited from the peasant class, and 
when the opportunity came, most of those belonging 
to that class hurried back to their villages. A major- 
ity of the Russian people desired bread, land, and peace. 
With pleasant promises and passionate phrases, the 
Bolsheviki gained the support of part of the army and 
immediately began to disarm all who might be suspected 
of opposition. Their new army became a mob of 
armed roughs who could not be disciplined and who 
were permitted to loot and to commit^the most ^errible 
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excesses. The change in the composition of the ''Red 
Army'' even between April, 1918, and April, 1919, when 
I left Russia, showed such a regression that most of the 
Bolshevik leaders were fearful of the consequences. 
The army did not represent either the proletariat or 
the peasant; both of them have been victims of its 
merciless terrorism. 

Passing the Time of Day with Trotsky 

My first visit to TroUky was in behalf of several 
citizens who required permits to travel. Never shall 
I forget their expressions of gratitude when I delivered 
these permits to them at the railway station as the 
train was about to depart for Vladivostok. It is of 
interest to mention that in this party were two negresses, 
a Jew salesman, and a railway workman of Italian birth 
with an American passport. 

The first four months of the Bolshevik regime were 
filled with suspense owing to the uncertainty of the 
effect of the social upheaval in Russia on the ultimate 
outcome of the Great War. In the Consulate our efforts 
were concentrated chiefly on the evacuation of the 
American colony and interests. The entire staff cheer- 
fully labored to the end that all might secure as com- 
fortable accommodations as possible in the circum- 
stances. 

Exeunt Aniericani 

In the latter part of February, as the Germans were 
reported to be approaching the city, we ran out two 
specials for some of the Allied embassies and legations 
and tlius reduced the foreign colony to a mere handful. 
The consular archives, together with the resources of the 
National City Bank, and other American interests, were 
transferred to Vologda, a town some six hundred miles 
east on the Siberian railway, and an office opened for 
the purpose of keeping in telegraphic communication 
with Washington through Archangel. In March the 
last of the American interests were removed in a spe- 
cial car to Vologda, which had become the headquarters 
for the Embassy, and, although for practical reasons 
the Consulate was closed. Vice Consul Imbric remained 
in Petrograd for observation purposes. 

After several trips between Petrograd and Vologda 
the Consul General summoned me to Moscow for a 
conference which resulted in my being ordered to 
Tashkent, Turkestan. Reports had been received that 
some three thousand natives had been slaughtered at 
Kokand and many killed in Bokhara, and that German 
agents were active both in purchasing cotton and in 
spreading propaganda among the Moslems. 

Tredwell Arrives in Turkestan 

In spite of the disorganization of transport, I arrived 
in Tashkent early in May after a more or less eventful 
trip. The most exciting incident was when we en- 
countered several armed trains, the engines and guns 



protected with bales of cotton, and the crews possessed 
with the thought that they were conducting a battle 
against the Cossacks. A pair of powerful field glasses 
disclosed nothing more than a herd of cattle quietly 
grazing on the hills in the distance! It is also inter- 
esting to relate that the Bobhevik communique on this 
event announced a complete victory for their forces with 
the loss of eleven to the enemy. 

A few days before my arrival the local Soviets had 
announced the formation of the Turkesun Republic of 
the Russian Federated Soviets, and for nearly one year 
I had the opportunity carefully to observe their system. 
The story of how the Mussulmans, who form ninety-five 
per cent of the population, endeavored peacefully to 
govern this territory of more than a million and a half 
square miles, must be reserved for another occasion. 
Let me say only that the much-vaunted principle of 
''self-determination of nationalities,** which the Bol- 
sheviki claim to have adopted, is absolutely refuted by 
the action of the Tashkent Soviet in overthrowing the 
Government set up by the natives at Kokand. The 
Soviet forces at that time were largely drawn from the 
Austrian prisoners of war who were attracted to the 
Red Army on account of the excessively wretched con- 
ditions in tlie prison camps. 

Eastward to Fergana 

My first two months in Turkestan were spent in 
making trips to Samarkand and Fergana, where I vis- 
ited all of the principal towns. These famous cities of 
historical Asia, the scenes of many combats, are scattered 
over the desert. Their luxuriant oases, well irrigated by 
the Oxus and Jaxertes, deserve more mention than my 
space allows. 

During the summer months at Tashkent there was an 
epidemic of murders, while robberies and hold-ups on 
the streets at night were frequent occurrences. Open 
lawlessness, however, was stamped out to a large ex- 
tent by a strenuous Chief of Police, but secret searches 
and arrests by various organizations continued, and all 
classes of society were affected. Even workihen were not 
exempt One night in August I saw five unoffending 
workmen arrested, and later in the evening these men, 
who were terribly mutilated by the soldiers, were shoL 

It was not until September that I fell under the 
suspicion of the Bolshevik authorities. No less than 
six spies were assigned to watch my movements and it 
gave me no little pleasure to lead them a merry chase 
at a new kind of "Hare and Hounds.** Several warnings 
were received concerning their intention to arrest and 
possibly to treat me in the usual way. These rumors 
were not taken too seriously until they actually arrested 
me on October fifteenth. After five hours* confinement 
I was released through the intervention of the Chief of 
Police and foreign commissar and the following morning 
enjoyed a visit from the chief commissar, who apolo- 
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gized for the action of the Extraordinary Commission 
to Combat Speculation and Connter-Revolution. He 
practically admitted that I had been arrested on "spec^ 
and that, as they could find nothing against me, they 
would let me go. 

Five Months of Confinement 

A few days later the Soviet authorities were consid- 
erate enough to publish their intention to arrest all the 
subjects and citizens of the Allied nations who were 
of military age and to hold them as hostages. The next 
ten days were as bad as any I have lived through. In 
view of my position there was nothing to do but wait 
until they came, late on the night of October twenty- 
sixth, and re-arrested me. They confined me to my two 
rooms, locked up my papers, and left two guards to 
watch over me. Here I remained for five months, not 
always happy but seld6m downhearted. The most un- 
comfortable hour was spent in the local jail after two 
Red guards on horseback had ridden up my front steps 
and forced me to proceed with them to the headquarters 
of the Extraordinary Commission. This forced con- 
stitutional between armed horsemen with their rifles at 
my shoulders was the closest to a funeral march that 
I have ever experienced. With each step I took it 
seemed that the earth was sinking further and further. 
The cause for this public display on a Sunday morn- 
ing just before the hour of church was never divulged, 
and the only results were to cause me some uncertainty 
and the public much pleasure. After the first two 
months I was allowed to take a walk every afternoon 
for an hour or so accompanied by my guard. Never 
shall I have anything but sympathy for anyone under 
arresL 

During this long period of uncertainty there were a 
number of interesting and thrilling diversions. One 
of these was when the Extraordinary Commission ap- 
peared at the house one night about eleven o'clock 
and made a visit of some five or six hours* duration 
for the purpose of conducting a search. They were 
headed by a most entertaining individual, Doroshkin, a 
clown from the local circus, who endeavored to cheer 
me up with the prediction of a revolution in America. 
When I disagreed with him, he made the suggestion 
that I could kill him with his own revolver if his 
words were not proven to be true within three months. 
As they sent me to Moscow just before the time was 
up we shall never know whether he was serious or 
merely stagey. 

A Battle Observed from the Grandstand 

In January the railway workmen and Left Social 
Revolutionists endeavored to effect a coup d^etat. This 
resulted in a three days* street battle with regular 
guerilla warfare from behind trees and telegraph poles; 
machine guns were placed in church towers which were 



shelled by guns from the fortress. The **White House,** 
or headquarters of the Bolsheviki, a block away from 
my quarters, was captured three times. From grand- 
stand seats, my guard and I experienced most of the 
thrills of a real battle. 

A period of real anarchy followed the re-establish- 
ment of Bolshevik misrule. House-to-house searches 
were conducted by small bands of armed criminals, 
hundreds of arrests were made among all classes, and 
the official lists of those who were taken out and shot 
contain more than two thousand names. AU of the 
neutral delegates, who were sent to Turkestan to care 
for the German and Austrian prisoners, were arrested, 
and the Swedish Red Cross Delegate was among those 
killed without even a semblance of a triaL 

In the Hands of the Terrorists 

Early in February, although still under arrest, I was 
seized by these terrorists and taken to the same prison 
as the Danish delegate. It was strongly intimated that 
we should share the same fate as many others. When 
these military brigands came to my room the guards 
on duty made only a feeble show of resistance as they 
were threatened with hand grenades if they did not 
cease their protesting. The two men who carried me 
off were the most vicious looking individuals with whom 
I have ever come in contact and blandly informed me 
that I would not need an overcoat as the place I was 
bound for was too hot, nor would it be necessary to 
send any food to the prison. After I had spent most of 
the day in solitary confinement in cell No. 9, the Chief 
of Police once again came to my rescue and sent me 
back home like a naughty schoolboy playing truant 

It was at this time that a strong protest from the 
State Department was received by wireless from India. 
These incideiUs, coming as they did within twenty-four 
hours of each other, were the principal factors in my 
securing a promise that they would send me to Moscow 
at the first opportunity. 

Farewell to Tashkent 

It is difficult to describe my sensations as I left 
Tashkent on March twenty-seventh for Moscow. Al- 
though I was still under guard and did not know what 
might happen en route or when I should arrive in 
Moscow, there were no regrets in making my farewells. 

With some twenty-eight refugees I traveled nearly 
three thousand miles across Russia in a broken-down 
second class railway carriage. We took as much in the 
way of supplies as could be purchased in the local 
bazaars and did our own cooking. The Austrian pris- 
oners of war who were to have accompanied us in the 
capacity of cooks were not permitted to do so at the 
last moment as it was frankly admitted by the inter- 
nationalists that it was feared these men would tell the 
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truth about the failure of the Soviet system and Bol- 
shevik misrule. 

It took us three weeks to make the journey from 
Tashkent to Moscow, as our car was side-tracked at each 
station for periods ranging from three hours to three 
days. At several places we experienced considerable 
difficulty in crossing the rivers where bridges had been 
blown up and raib placed across the ice. At one place 
our train was the last successfully to negotiate an im- 
provised bridge of ties under which the ice was rapidly 
melting. 

Released in Moscow 

In Moscow I was held under arrest one day at the 
railway station and then set free for the first time in 
nearly six months. The four days which 1 spent in 
Moscow were full of interest and suspense, as the Soviet 
authorities gave me no. assurances that I would be per- 
mitted to leave the country. Conditions both in Mos- 
cow and Petrograd, where it took me three days to 
obtain the necessary authorization to leave the country, 
would require much space for an adequate description. 
In general, it may be said that we found the people 
everywhere dissatisfied with the unlimited despotism 
which they had been told was freedom and, without 
endeavoring to predict when they will throw off this 
intolerable yoke, I am convinced that they will even- 
tually enjoy a democratic government on an all class 
basis. It was extremely difficult to keep my thoughts 
clear those last few days in Russia with all the visible 
evidences of the ravages committed during the pre- 
vious eighteen months. And yet the hope, though in 
many cases faint, still struggled in the hearts of many 
Russians with whom I came in contact that some good 
would eventually evolve from all this chaos. 

Reunion at Last 

With some difficulty my papers were finally visaed 
with the necessary authorisation to leave the country. 
Together with most of my fellow travelers from Tur- 
kestan I finally managed to reach the Finnish border 
where there is a small bridge over which many refugees 
have passed during the last few years. It was with 
difficulty that I kept both feet on the ground as I 
crossed this bridge into friendly territory and refrained 
from giving the Yale cheer as I left Russia and was 
greeted by Imbrie, who had been waiting many months 
for what proved to be a spectacular reunion. The 
climax was reached at Stockholm, where I was greeted 
with the friendly invitation of the Class to join it at a 
Reunion on June thirteenth. This expression of real 
comradeship, showing that I was not forgotten while 
serving in the far-away steppes of Turkestan, will linger 
long in my memory. 



CONSUL HAEBERLE WINS 

When, on October 8, 1919, the Shipping Board steam- 
ship Lake Elkwood, in command of Lient. William 
H. Chambliss, U.S.NJ(.F^ put into the port of Rio de 
Janiero in distress, having lost three propellor blades 
en route from Barbados, Consul A. T. Haeberle, then in 
charge of the Rio de Janiero Consulate General, was on 
the job and prepared to render every assistance in con- 
nection with her reconditioning and dispatch. Bat diffi- 
culties ensued between the Consul and the master, which 
resulted in the removal of the latter from command, and 
later, upon Captain Chambliss* return to the United 
States, in an exhaustive inquiry by the Shipping Board. 

It transpired that Captain Chambliss had preferred 
serious charges against Consul Haeberle. The findings of 
the Shipping Board were submitted to the Department 
of State, and the Department of Sute joined with the 
Shipping Board in a special investigation of these charges. 
The result was complete exoneration for the Consul. 
The Shipping Board ordered that Capuin Chambliss 
should not be given further employment on Shipping 
Board vessels, and the Secretary of the Navy caused his 
disenroUment from the United States Naval Reserve force. 

Captain Chambliss, nevertheless, sued the Shipping 
Board for wages from the time of his discharge in Rio de 
Janiero until hh subsequent arrival in the United States. 
Consul Haeberle was ordered home to testify. Upon his 
arrival at Hoboken, June 24th last, he was arrested on a 
complaint sworn out by Captain Chambliss but immedi- 
ately released without bail. Captain Chambliss charged 
Mr. Haeberle, and a ship chandler from Rio, Archibald 
Price, with conspiracy, false arrest and various other 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

Trial was deferred until the conclusion of Captain 
Chambliss* suit against the Shipping Board. In this suit 
Captain Chambliss was denied the wages he claimed and 
was ordered by the court to account to the Shipping 
Board for all moneys received. The Assistant United 
States District Attorney then appeared before Commis- 
sioner Edward R. Sunton, in connection with the charges 
against Consul Haeberle, and stated that investigation had 
proved them to be groundless, whereupon the Commis- 
sioner ordered them to be dismissed. The District Attorney 
stated also that Captain Chambliss might be arrested for 
his action in the case. 



In reply to an inquiry from James B. Stewart, Consul 
at Chihaubua, the Department has ruled that American 
passports when presented for amendment to include 
the wife and minor children of the holder may be so 
amended, provided the passport has not expired and 
no doubt exists as to relationship. 
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TRADE COMMISSION'S VIEWS ON FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 



The Honorary Commercial Commission from the 
Pacific Northwest, which Consuls in the Far East will 
recall visited the Orient daring the first half of this 
year, arrived home on June 30 and has now published 
its report 

**The party was treated throughout the Far East," the 
report says, ^with the utmost consideration. The people 
in those countries regarded the trip as noteworthy. The 
members of the commission found it of absorbing in- 
terest; they desire to give commercial bodies and com- 
mercial concerns the full benefit of information and 
ideas gathered.'^ 

Among the conclusions and recommendations which 
the commission has embodied in its report are two of 
special interest to the Consular Service. Under the 
head of Better Homes for American Government Offi- 
cers, the report says 

*^One of the things our fellow citizen will be when he 
has taken the trip is a strong advocate of better homes 
for American consulates and legations. This plea ap- 
plies almost without exception in the Orient, as well as 
in other parts of the world. To accommodate efficiently 
the capable forces which now represent the United 
States, and to maintain the dignity and power of this 
nation in comparison with others, is a crying need. 

''It would seem the part of wisdom to begin this 
improvement at Shanghai, where the work is enormous 
and in some respects, owing to the extra territoriality 
of the community, more varied than any other American 
consular jurisdiction in the world. Here the consul 
general and the American post-office and other agencle3 
occupy an old, utterly inadequate building, but on a 
site owned by the government, facing the river front in 
one of the best, if not the very best, locations of any 
consulate in all that city which is the key to so much 
of the trade of the entire East. It is urged that our 
commercial bodies earnestly advocate a policy of im- 
proved diplomatic and consular buildings, and that early 
steps be taken to place at Shanghai such a building as 
is needed. 

**At Hongkong the consular offices could be moved 
from their shabby quarters to a new office building. 
Similar changes could be made at Yokohama and other 
ports. 

''And, before leaving this subject, we desire again to 
refer to the highly creditable consular representation of 
America. The consuls and their staffs are the type of 
men whom we are proud to find as representatives and 
who are doing much to serve American interests abroad 
and to make a favorable impression on the people 



where they are stationed. This applies as well to the 
other diplomatic and commercial representatives." 

On the subject of Training Men for Foreign Field 
the Commission says: 

**In the maner that has been pursued by European 
nations and by Japan, it is essential to find some means 
of training young men for foreign commercial service, 
and to make it attractive to them to enter this field and 
to remain with it Competition in the Orient will more 
an J more call for this. The return of the European 
nations to the fields of trade makes this evident as it 
never has been before, for they are more hungry for 
bus'.ness than they have ever been in the past Con- 
sequently, our educational institutions and our commer- 
cial houses in the Pacific Northwest owe it to them- 
selves and to the country to make an intensive study 
and a point of this preparation." 

The commission noted especially the prominent roles 
given to Japanese foreign-service officers who were in 
Japan at the time of the commission's visit The report 

says: 

''One incident will be of interest to the people of 
the Pacific Northwest in revealing the position occupied 
by a number of former Japanese consular representa- 
tives stationed in that territory. Mr. T. Tanaka, men- 
tioned heretofore as director of the Bureau of Commerce 
in the Foreign Office, privately and beautifully enter- 
tained some of his personal friends, including the secre- 
tary of the delegation. In addition to himself, who had 
been consul at Seattle a number of years the later coun- 
cillor of the embassy at Washington, Mr. Tanaka had 
present : 

Y. Hori, former consul at Vancouver, B. C, now 

private secretary to the Foreign Minister; 

M. Matsunaga, former consul at Seattle, now chief 

of the division of accounts of the Foreign Office. 

All the finances of the Foreign Office pass through 

his hands. 

S. Takahashi, former consul at Seattle, later five 

years at Bankok, Siam, now chief of Division 3, 

Bureau of Treaties, Foreign Office. 

Y. Iwate, formerly at the embassy at Washington, 

now secretary of the American and European Bu- 
reau, Division 3, Foreign Office, was also present. 
Mr. Hirota, consul at Seattle until early this year, 

was reported by Mr. Tanaka as improving in health 

since his return to Japan. 
K. Abe, former vice-consul in charge of the Seattle 

office, later consul at Chicago and then at Vancouver, 

B. C, has retired from the service and is with the 

the Osaka Iron Works at Oska." 
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IMPORTANT POST FOR HENGSTLER 

Herbert C. Hengstler, Chief of the Consular Barean, 
has been designated by the Secretary of Sute as Di- 
rector of Purchases and of Sales for the Department of 
State, an office created by the regulations of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. It will be Mr. Hengstler^s duty 
to co-ordinate all activities involving purchases and 
sales within the Department of State and to maintain 
direct liaison with the Chief Co-ordinator of the Bureau 
of the Budget. He will work in close co-ordination with 
the budget officer of the Department, Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Hengstler has also been designated as represen- 
tative of the Department of State to serve as a member 
of the Federal Purchasing Board and Federal Liquidation 
Board, which have also been created by the Bureau of 
the Budget All orders for purchases of whatever na- 
ture from funds under the control of the Department 
of State, and all lists of articles to be sold, will be 
submitted to Mr. Hengstler for clearance through the 
Federal Purchasing Board and the Federal Liquidation 
Board. 

Mr. Hengstler has been further designated as the 
representative of the Department of State on the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board, which is still another creation 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 



FIELD MAXIMS— 14 POINTS 



i. 

2, 



Covei not thy neighbor's post. 

Count that day lost whose low descending sun 

Sees no Reports on Form three forty-one. 

Be not weary in well-reporting. 

Whatever your post, be u^ell posted. 

Home'leave is the stuff that dreams are made of. 

Vision comes from revision. 

Oh! wad some power the giftie give us 

To see ourselves as Inspectors see us. 

A rolling Consul gathers no roll. 

Those who tell you about the last Consul will tell 

the next Consul about you. 

The evil that we do lives after us. 

The good is oft interred in the files. 

11. Every man is the architect of his own post. 

12. Let the public swear by and before, but not at you. 
He who to higher place aspires 
Of present duties never tires. 
How poor are they who have not Post Allowance. 



3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 



13. 



14. 



—A. FIELDER. 



FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

Anent the vexed question of exchange, William P. 
George, Vice Consul at Athens, propounds a couple 
of interesting questions: 

In a certain European country whose money ex- 
change with reference to the dollar, owing to limited 
demand in foreign countries has fallen further ami 
further from par, the Government has recently issued 
a decree admitting and fixing a difference in value be- 
tween the paper money of the country (locally de> 
predated) and the gold money of the country. Thus 
we clearly have two forces acting against the value 
of the paper — one to the advantage of foreign ex- 
change and the other to the advantage of loc^l gold. 

Suppose that foreign quotations show the dollar to 
be worth 18 of the local units and that the ratio be- 
tween the values of local gold and paper is 2 to 1. Is 
it fair to assume that the foreign quotation b ba^^ed 
on the gold of the two countries quoted and that 
consequently, the gold dollar has a value of 36 units 
of local paper? 

(A free subscription to the Bulletin for the best 
answer. ) 



FOREIGN POSTAGE PREPAYMENT 

The British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd., of New 
York, has adopted an effective method to insure full 
prepayment of postage on letters destined for foreign 
countries. A rubber stamp is provided and each en- 
velope bears this legend: *^Do not despatch unless 
postage is fully prepaid.** 



WHERE ARE THE BRICKBATS? 

(Continued from page 8) 
awaited impatiently, an impatience second only to that 
concerning P. A. (not the tobacco, but post allowance).'** 

And Frost sent not only these kind words but — 
what really touched the editorial heart — some con- 
tributions to the Bulletin. You may or may not recog- 
nize them as his modesty has made them anonymous. 

But, where are the brickbats? As you have seen 
above they are what bring the sparks. Hurry on with 
them for it will soon be too late. 

We have indeed, saved the big news to the end. 
The managing staff of the Bulletin is about to be in- 
creased with results, we hope, which will render it 
immune to brickbats and other serious criticism. In- 
stead of one '^goat** from the Executive Committee, to 
do it almost all with the kind assistance of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, there wiU now be an ^editor-adjoint** 
in the person of Fred Simpich and a **business mana- 
ger** in the person of Harry McBride. 

"Watch us grow!" 
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NEW BOOKS 



The Memoirs of Count Witti. Translated from the 
original Russian manuscript and edited by Abraham 
Yarmolinsky. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 1921. 
Pp. 445, xi. $5. 

These memoirs of a great statesman are set down with 
delightful simplicity and frankness. Count Witte rightly 
surmised that the Czar's government would endeavor to 
suppress them. They were completed in 1912 and hidden 
in the vaults of a bank in Fance. They have now been 
published by Countess Witte, the author having died 
in 1915. 

The entire book has the greatest interest and value 
for students of Russian affairs and European politics in 
general Three chapters entitled Dealing with Li Hung 
Chang, Origins and Course of the Russo-Japanese War, 
The Peace of Portsmouth, are of special interest to stu- 
dents of Far Eastern affairs. 



Various addresses delivered at the Clark University 
Conference of 1920 have been printed. The American 
Political Science Review for August notes, under the 
eclitorship of Professor George H. Blakesley, in a volume 
entitled Mexico and the Caribbean (G. E. Stechert & Co., 
pp. 363). The addresses deal with every phase of 
Mexican-American relations as well as with conditions 
in Haiti, Santa Domingo and the Central American 
Republics. 



The following titles of new books falling within the 
field of a consular officer's interest have been gleaned 
from the September number of The American Economic 
Review.: 

Brown, R. N. R.: The principles of economic geog- 
raphy. London: Pitman 1920. lOs. 6d. 



Domville-Fife, C: The states of South America. Now 
York: Macmillan. 1921. 

Iwasaki, U.: The working forces in Japanese politics. 
A brief account of political conflicts, 1867-1920. Co- 
lumbia University studies in history, economics and 
public law, vol. XCVII, no. 1. New York: Longmans. 
1921. Pp. 141. $1.50. 

Ogg, F. A.: The governments of Europe. Revised 
edition. New York.: Macmillan. 1920. Pp. x, 775. 

Sarkar, J.: Economics of British India. Fourth edi- 
tion. London: Longmans. 1920. 7s. 

Smith, C. M.: The British in China and Far Eastern 
trade. London: Constable. Pp. ix, 295. 18s. 

Howe, F. C: Denmark, a co-operative commonwealth. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. Pp. ix, 203. 

Carter, H. R.: Jute and its manufacture. New York: 
Macmillan. 1921. Pp. vi, 192. $2. 

Facts and figures of the automobile industry. 1921. 
New York: National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, 366 Madison Ave. Pp. 96. 

Wool and cotton in all forms from yam to fabric. 
Boston: William Whitman Co. 1921. Pp. 177. 

Austin, O. P.: Trading with the new countries of 
Central Europe. Foreign commerce series, no. 6. New 
York: National City Bank. Pp. 66. 

Hall, R. O.: Chapters and documents on Chinese na- 
tional banking. Washington: Ballantyne. 1921. Pp. 198. 
$2. 

Economic history of Chosen. Economic history of 
Manchuria. Seoul: Bank of Chosen. 1920. Pp. viii, 
266; iv, 303. 

With respect to the last item, the Economic Review 
observes that **students of the Orient must regard with 
satisfaction the conjoined compactness and considerable 
scope — almost encyclopaedic — of these two books, each 
presenting systematically a geographical and historical 
sketch of the region dealt with and a statistical and 
descriptive account of its recent economic life (agri- 
culture, industry, money, banking, transporation and 
trade)." 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel McAlpin 



The The HoUl 

Aristocrat of Convenience 

of Hotels t. and Comfort 



Mr. Consul: 

Naturally you are interested in the comfort and welfare of any 
foreigners you may know who are coming to New York. 

We, too, realize the special attention requisite to their comfort 
and stand ready to co-operate with you by giving special care and con- 
sideration to foreign guests you may send us. 

A letter of introduction to either of our hotels will be all that is 
necessary; or, if you wish, you may cable us collect making reserva- 
tion and giving name of steamer so that we may meet guests upon their 
arrival. 

It is our sincere desire to be of helpful service and we hope to have 
your co-operation. 

We maintain two European offices and reading rooms in the 
American Express Company building, 6 Haymarket, London, and 1 1 
Rue Scribe, Paris. Any of your friends traveling via these cities may 
perhaps find these offices a convenience. 



New York 

Under the Direction of L, M, Boomer. 
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EMIGRANTS EMBARKING FOR THE UNITED STATES AT VIGO, SPAIN 

The S. S. Monijolui of the American Line, seen at anchor, is ahovf to take on ISOO fiotcntiat Amvrican 

citizen*. Afore than JO/)UO emit/rants were painted throuifh the American Consulate at Vvjo (Edward /. 

Nathan, Consul) betxveen April and December, 0)20. 



EDITOR (d PUBLISHER, J. W. YOUNG. TIFFIN BUILDING, Long IsUndGty, N. Y. 
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Tke National Chamter of Commerce 

By Chauncey Depew Snou)^ Manager^ Foreign Commerce Department; formerly Commercial 

Attache at Paris 



The regular flow of correspondence of the Foreign 
Commerce Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and the correspondence of The J\ation*s 
Business, the official publication of the National Chamber, 
8hows considerable familiarity and no small measure of 
interest on the part of American Consular Officers in 
connection with the activities of this national business 
organization. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States came 
into being, at official suggestion, in 1912. Two Presidents 
of the United States had expressed the opinion that there 
should be a national organization of business men which 
could reflect the business opinion of the country. It was 
primarily for this purpose, to make possible systematic 
consideration of important public questions by the busi- 
ness men of the country, to set up the machinery for 
focusing business attention on important problems and 
obtaining a trustworthy expression of the views of the 
business men of the country, that he Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States was formed. 

The Chamber is a federation of business organizations, 
including practically all of the local chambers of com- 
merce and corresponding organizations in continental 
United States, the American chambers of commerce in 
the outlying possessions of the United States, and the 
American chambers of commerce in foreign countries. 
In addition to the chambers of commerce, the organi- 
zations which make up this federation are the great 
trade and industrial associations of the United States. 
All told, there are some 1400 chambers of commerce 
and trade associations in the membership, and these 
organizations can speak for an underlying membership 
of several hundred thousand American business con- 
cerns in every state in the Union, and in Alaska, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, and a dozen foreign coun- 
tries. It is only business organizations — chambers of 
commerce or trade asso'^iations — that have a vote in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

How Opinion Is Voiced 

The two principal vehicles for expressing the opinion 
of the business men on important questions are the 
referendum and the resolution in annual meeting. The 
referendum is based on the report of a special committee 
on the particular subject up for consideration. The com- 
mittee gives its recommendations, but alongside them 
appear as strong an array of arguments in the negative 
as the staff of the Chamber can set up. The object is to 
bring out in the vote the reully reasoned opinion of the 
business men in their organizations. Likewise, in the 
use of the resolution in annual meeting, care is taken to 



Hce that the opinion expreshed is well considered and not 
simply the result of hasty impulse. Organizations have 
forty-five days to consider each referendum, and resolu- 
tions for consideration at the annual meeting have to 
be submitted to the membership at least forty days in 
advance. The Chamber of Commerce works through 
these carefully worked out and safeguarded processes. 
Once the Chamber of Commerce has gone on record on a 
given question of principle, conditions remaining un- 
changed, the Chamber continues to work to bring about 
the action declared for in a referendum or a resolution 
in annual meeting. There is a special department in the 
Chamber, called the Department of Resolutions and 
Referenda, which makes this its business. 

Attention to Foreign Trade 
In organizing, one of the expressed purposes of the 
National Chamber was the promotion of foreigin com- 
merce. Foreign trade questions have occupied the atten- 
tion of the Chamber from the outset. In a period of 
eight years there have been less than forty referenda. 
One referendum in 1913 dclared in favor of a permanent 
tariff commission. Referenda were submitted in 1913 
and 1915 dealing with the development of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the United 
States Consular Service, on both of which questions the 
business men of the country went on record, favorably, 
in no uncertain manner. In 1916, there was a referendum 
on the report of the special committee on the Seamen*s> 
Act. In 1919, there was another referendum relating to 
government-owned merchant ships, and in 1921, in a 
referendum on taxation, the subject of the taxation of 
Americans in foreign countries was a foreign trade fea- 
ture which attracted a good deal of attention. The 
referendum, thus, has been used many times on foreign 
trade subject matters. 

At the first annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in January, 1913, there was a 
resolution on the Consular Service, as follows: 

It is essential to our national self-respect as well 
as to our commercial expansion that the personnel of 
the Consular Service be in the highest degree efficient. 
In recognition of this fact, by Executive Orders, 
President Roosevelt established and President Taft 
extended regulations providing examinations for en- 
trance to the consular and diplomatic services and 
promotion from grade to grade. The increased 
efficiency of our foreign service due to these orders i:» 
beyond question; their revocation or suspension 
would retard the commerce of the country, and prove 
of serious injury to its business interests. They 
should be given recognition, stability and permanence 
by enactment into law. 
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.JOSEPH H. DEFRP:p:S and ErjJOTT H. GOODWIN 
Prv»ident and Rt'Kident Vice President respecliv<dy of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



It may be noted that this pronouncement on the part 
of the newly formed national organization of business 
men at its first annual meeting came at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1913, on the eve of a change in government ad- 
ministration. The business men were going on record 
as standing for a real Consular Service, based on merit, 
and not on political patronage. 

There has never been a general meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States when some foreign 
trade questions have not been up for consideration and 
recommendation. The resolutions have treated such 
subjects as South American trade relations, Russian trade 
relations, legal authorization of combination of American 
concerns for export purposes, property rights in Mexico, 
the development of an American merchant marine, for- 
eign trade zones, investments in foreign countries, inter- 
national communications facilities and so on. 

Another phase of the National Chamber's broader in- 
terest in foreign commerce was marked by the calling of 
the great International Trade Conference at Atlantic City 



in 1919, which led to the formation of the International 
Chamber of Commerce a year later, and also shed con- 
siderable light on some of the clouded issues of the 
international financial situation immediately following 
the war. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has taken an active part in the International Chamber 
of Commerce and has conducted the organization work 
of the International Chamber in the United States. In 
this year, 1921, following the general meeting of the 
International Chamber in London, in which some 200 
American business men participated, a European com- 
mission of eminent American business men, representing 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 
headed by Mr. Joseph Defrees, its president, made a 
rather extended tour of European countries, and on re- 
turning issued a report on the European situation and its 
significance to the United States. 

Arbitration of Trade Disputes 
The National Chamber has taken an active part in 
extending facilities for the arbitration of commercial 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Consular Question Box 



EDITORIAL NOTE: Questiofu arise jrequently %n 
consular practice which are not of a character to be 
referred to the Department for o$ciat decuton. They 
have to do with the more informal aspects of consular 
duty. Officers are invited to refer questions of this kind 
to the Bulletin, which will endeavor to obtain answers 
from the most authoritative available sources. The 
mformaiion furnished will, of course, have no official 
sanction, and readers are requested to submit anv addi- 
tions to or suggested revisions of answers which their 
knowledge and experience may prompt them to make. 

8uestions, and all other communications relaitng to the 
uestion Box, should be addressed to the American Con- 
sular Association, care of the Department of State, ^ 
Washington. The envelope should be marked Question. 



The following queries have been addressed to the 
Question Box of the Consular Bulletin, and the replies 
have been prepared by a consular officer after informal 
discussions with administrative officers of the Department. 



7. Q. If a consular officer finds that he has been as- 
signed to a post where the climatic conditions are un- 
favorable to his physical welfare, and asks for a transfer, 
will this request affect in any way his efficiency record? 

A. As soon as a man's utility to the Service is affected 
on account of ill-health or physical disability, this must 
necessarily affect his efficiency record in comparison with 
the records of men of equal ability who are able to accept 
assignment to any post in the Service. It is upon effi- 
ciency solely that promotions are made. It is to be 
understood, of course, that officers who may have served 
in the tropics for two or three years and find their health 
impaired will not have their records adversely affected 
on that account, provided that their mode of living has 
been one of moderation and restraint and in harmony 
with the conditions which exist at their posts. 



8. Q. If possible, will the Department consider a 
statement of preferences of a consular officer in the matter 
of assignments? 

A. The Department always welcomes a statement of 
preferences in the matter of assignments from all officers 
in the Service. However, it can not, in the nature of 
things, arrange for the transfer of officers in the majority 
of cases to the posts which they may prefer. These 
statements are carefully preserved in the Department, and 
are always consulted by the administrative officers when 
changes are contemplated. They should be sent direct to 
the Department, never through indirect channels. 



9. Q. Does Paragraph 50 of the Consular Travel 
Regulations, which provides that consular officers and 
employees must pay their transportation expenses when 
a transfer is affected at their own request, apply in the 
case of those who are compelled to ask for transfers on 
account of health? 



A. It is understood that the Department is observing 
strictly the rule that consular officers must pay their 
transportation and sid[>si8tence expenses whenever they 
are transferred at their own request and for their own 
convenience. 

10. Q. Should a principal officer report to the De- 
partment whenever he finds that, on account of tempera- 
ment or for other reasons, it is difficult to obtain co- 
operation from the subordinate members of his staff? 
In such cases, is failure to secure cooperation considered 
a lack of efficiency on the part of a principal officer? 

A. The Department holds principal officers strictly 
accountable for the proper conduct of their offices, and 
if it appears that one has failed, through his own short- 
comings, to obtain the cooperation of his staff, this must, 
of course, adversely affect his record. On the other hand, 
the record of a subordinate who fails to cooperate loyally 
with his principal officer must likewise be adversely 
affected. 

11. Q. Is it permissible for an officer to correspond 
personally with officers on duty in the Department con- 
cerning official matters relating to the conduct of his 
office? 

A. This question is answered by Paragraph 129 of the 
Consular Regulations, as amended by Executive Order of 
July 20, 1909. 

It is preferable that consular officers should not corre- 
spond with any of the officials of the Department, except 
in the most urgent cases on confidential matters which 
they might not wish to place at the moment in an official 
communication. Action can be obtained much more 
promptly on all matters if they are brought to the atten- 
tion of the Department officially rather than in personal 
communications, as the Department refuses, except in 
emergencies of a confidential nature, to take action on 
any but official communications. 



12. Q. Is a consular officer's efficiency record af- 
fected if, without his knowledge, friends at home urge 
his promotion? 

A. The Department keeps a careful record of all re- 
quests for promotion received concerning any officer in 
the Service, and an officer's record is affected adversely 
if it is apparent that an effort is being made to obtain 
promotion except upon the basis of the Executive Order 
of June 27, 1906, which reads as follows: 

No promotion shall be made except for effi- 
ciency as shown by the work that the officer has 
accomplished, the ability, promptness and dili- 
gence displayed by him in the performance of 
all his official duties, his conduct and his fitness 
for the Consular Service. 
Under this rule all promotions become relative and go 
to the most efficient men in each class. 
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Merit Promotion 



Long List of Consular Advancements Gives Full and Final Effect to Principle of Promotion on 
Merit Embodied by President Roosevelt in His Executive Order of 1906 



The President submitted to the Senate November 17 
nominations of eighty-five officers for promotion in the 
Consnlar Service and nominations of two men selected 
from the consular eligible list for appointment as Consuls 
of class seven. The nominations were all duly confirmed. 

It is felt that hereby an epoch in the development of 
the American Consular Service has been marked, for in 
these promotions full reali-ation has been given to the 
provision of President Roosevelt's executive order of 
June 27, 1906, that 

^No promotion shall be made in the Consular Service 
except for efficiency, as shown by the work that the 
officer has accomplished, the ability, promptness, and 
diligence displayed by him in the performance of all his 
official duties, his conduct, and his fitness for the Con- 
sular Service." 

In order to give full effect to this provision, a board 
of review of consular personnel was designated last 
spring. This board consisted of three experienced con- 
sular officers of high rank. It was instructed to review 
the records of all consular officers according to a definite 
plan and to report upon their efficiency. 

llow Officers Were Classified 
The board examined the records of all officers in the 
Service and considered each individual from the stand- 
point of executive, commercial and political ability as 
shown by work done or aptitude revealed. It also took 
into account the utility of each for diplomatic work, his 
personality and ascending or descending efficiency. On 
the basis of its findings the board classified the personnel 
of the service in five grades, namely, excellent, very good, 
average, fair and poor. The ratings were subsequently 
reviewed by the Director of the Consular Service. 

The promotions of November 17 were made on the 
basis of this classification. Only those officers rated ex* 
rellent, very good and average were included in the list 
for advancement. Seniority was not regarded except 
where the merits of officers in other respects were sub- 
stantially equal. The two men selected from the eligible 
list for appointment as Consuls of class seven were 
chosen from that list in the order of their standing there- 
on, which was determined by the ratings received in the 
entrance examinations. 

The Secretary of State in recommending this group of 
appointments and promotions, the President in making 
them, and the Senate in granting its cohfirmation, have 
all thereby lent formal approval to the principles which 
underlay the selections. There can be little doubt that 
these principles, which have thus been finally and fully 
established after a probation of fifteen years, beginning 
in 1906, will govern unalterably in the future. 



Two officers were promoted from class three to class 
two of Consul General. One was Nathaniel B. Stewart, 
who has passed his life in the public service and has been 
a consular officer of career since 1907. The other was 
Evan E. Young, who is now in his sixteenth consular 
year. 

Three officers were promoted from class four to class 
three of Consul General. They are Alexander W. Wed- 
dell, who began his foreign service career as private 
secretary to the Minister to Denmark in 1908 and was 
appointed Consul in 1910; William H. Gale, who entered 
the Service in 1906; and Leo J. Kenna, who became a 
Consul in 1909. 

The promotions to class four of Consul General from 
class three of Consul, were four in number, including 
DeWitt C. Poole, who started as a Consular Assistant in 
1910; Douglas Jenkins, who entered the Service in 1908; 
Claude I. Dawson, who began a public service career in 
1899 and entered the Consular Service in 1910; and 
Augustus E. Ingram, who also began a public service 
career at about the same time and entered the Consular 
Service as a Consular Assistant — or Consular Clerk as it 
was then called— in 1902. 

Three new Consular Inspectors — this title has super- 
ceded the earlier Consul General at Large — were chosen, 
namely, William Dawson, Nelson T. Johnson, and 
Roger C. Tredwell. Mr. Dawson, who began as a Vice 
Consul in 1908 and became a career officer in 1913, had 
recently been assigned to Munich. Mr. Johnson began his 
career as a student interpreter in China in 1907. He has 
been in the Division of Far Eastern Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of State since 1918. Mr. Tredwell started his 
career as a Consular Assistant in 1909. 

Advancements in Grade of Consul 

The followinx officers were promoted from class four 
to class three of Consul: Tracy Lay, Harry A. McBride, 
Clarence E. Gauss, Homer M. Byington, Clarence Car- 
rigan, Ely E. Palmer, Ezra M. Lawton, Edwin L. 
Neville. 

The promotions from class five to class four included 
Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr., Charles M. Hathaway, Jr., Addison 
E. Southard, George S. Messersmith, Henry P. Starrett, 
Theodore Jaeckel, Kenneth S. Patton, Thomas D. Bow- 
man, Walter A. Leonard, J. Paul Jameson, Henry H. 
Balch, Alfred R. Thomson, Wilbur Keblinger, and 
Claude E. Guyant. 

Twenty-four officers were promoted from class six to 
class five. They were Samuel W. Honaker, Irving N. 
Linnell, Felix Cole, J. Klahr Huddle, Ernest L. Ives, Paul 
(Continued on page 12) 
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The past month has been signal izeil by a large number 
of promotions in the Consular Service and by a large 
number of transfers. The promotions are listed in the 
arlirle (page S> whirh deals with their importance as 
working the final and full establishment of the principle 
of advancement by merit enunciated by Mr. Roosevelt 
in the Executive Order of 1906. A complete list of the 
transfers will be found on page 11. 



W. W. Cumberland, until lately Acting Trade Adviser 
in the Department of State, has been appointed Financial 
Adviser to the Government of Peru under a three year 
agreement which carries with it a munificent salary. Dr. 
Cumberland's new duties will consist of general super- 
vision over the finances of the country, control of cus- 
toms, and perhaps the reorganization of the Peruvian 
Customs Service along American lines. He will take 
with him a small American staff to assist him ill this 
work. Dr. Cumberland's going is keenly regretted by 
his associates in the Department, where he has always 
been known as a strong friend of the Consular Service. 
A handsome testimonial was tendered him on the eve of 
his departure, the presentation taking place in the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of State. 

Economist Consul Millspaugh is acting temporarily as 
Trade Advisor. 

Norman Dynely Prince, the newly appointed Minister 
to Denmark, spent several days in the Department re- 
cently, familiarizing himself with cases pending and the 
general work at his new post. 



J. Butler Wright, Counselor of the American Embassy 
in London, has arrived in Washington on special detail 
in connection with the impending Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament. 

Recent transfers and appointments in the Diplomatic 
Service include the following: Edward Bell, Secretary 
Class 1, from Tokyo to the Department; Louis A. Suss- 
dorf, Jr., Secretary Class 2, from Helsingfors to The 
Hague; John C. Wiley, Secretary Class. 2, from the De- 
partment to the Legation in Copenhagen: R. Henry 
Norweb, Secretary Class 3, from the American Embassy, 
Paris, to the Department; Raymond E. Cox, Secretary 
Class 4, from the Department to the Embassy in Lima; 
Lawrence Dennis, Secretary Class 4, to the Legation at 
Bucharest; W. Roswell Barker, SecreUry Class 4, to the 



Legation at Belgrade; John Hammond MacVeagh, Secre- 
tary Class 4, from the Department to Santiago de Chile; 
Jeff'erson Patterson, Secretar>' Class 4, and Elbridge D. 
Rand, Secretary Class 4, assigned to the Department. 

John S. Gittings, Jr., recently appointed Diplomatic 
Secretary, Class 4, has resigned to engage in business in 
Baltimore. 



Consular Officers recently calling at the Department 
included : F. T. F. Dumont, Consul at Dublin ; Lucien N. 
Sullivan, Consul at Newcastle, N. S. W.; Harold S. 
Tewell, Vice Consul at Winnipeg; Robert L. Keiser, 
Consul at Colombo; S. Bertrand Jacobson, Vice Consnl 
at Bordeaux; Maurice C. Pierce, Consul at London; 
James V. Whitfield, Vice Consul at Hubana; Odin G. 
Loren, Vice Consul at Colon; George E. Seltzer, Vice 
Consul at Asuncion; Clarence J. Spiker, Vice Consul at 
Peking; John S. Richardson, Jr., Vice Consul at Rotter- 
dam. 



Some twenty-six members of the Consular Association 
in Washington met at luncheon on October sixth at the 
Cosmos Club. In the absence of the Chairman and the 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. Hengstler presided. Among the sev- 
eral vjsiting Consular Officers were Consul General 
Lowrie, of Athens; Consul Dumont, of Dublin; Consul 
Milner, of Niagara Falls; Consul Sullivan, of Newcastle, 
Australia; Consul Keblinger, of Fiume, and Vice Consul 
Imbrie, of Constantinople. In response to the chairman^s 
call for remarks, Mr. Lowrie expressed his pleasure at 
being privileged to meet so many of his colleagues. He 
particularly emphasized the good work and the value to 
the Service of The Consular Bulletin, Mr. Dumont's ac- 
count of the difficulties of consular work in Dublin was 
of more than usual interest. Mr. Keblinger added to his 
illuminating recital of the joys of ''getting in and out of 
Fiume" an appreciation of the very courteous attention 
received by Consular Officers from the various officials 
of the Department. He stated that everything possible 
was being done by the Department to assist Consular 
Officers in meeting the many perplexing problems which 
they encounter. Vice Consul Imbrie, who appears to 
have greatly enjoyed his assignments to ^out-of-the-way 
posts," delighted his hearers with some interesting and 
humorous side-lights on his experiences. He doubtless 
voiced the opinion of many of the hard-working Vice 
Consuls when he said that after long puzzling over the 
actual duties of a vice consul, he had arrived at the 
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conclusion that ^he does the work of the Consul.** Mr. 
Imbrie further remarked that he understood there had 
been some agitation of the question of revising the Con* 
sular Regulations, whose existence he discovered after a 
year or so in the Service. In his opinion, the circular 
instructions were often most interesting reading. While 
in Finland, he received an especially attractive one con- 
cerning ^straw hats in China.** In closing, Mr. Imbrie 
spoke most appreciatively of the courtesies extended the 
men of the Service while in Washington. 

A daughter, Dora Cermana Henderson, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. John William Henderson, on September 4, 1921, 
at Saloniki, Greece. Mr. Henderson is Vice Consul at 
Saloniki. 



A daughter, Eva Daphne Brandt, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. George L. Brandt, on August 10, 1921, at Alexandria, 
Egypt. Mr. Brandt is Vice Consul of career at Alex- 
andria. 



The marriage of Vice Consul Charles Juneau Pisar and 
Mrs. Eileen de Villiers Davies took place at the Consulate 
General, Cape Town, South Africa, on September 12, 
1921. The ceremony was performed by the Chief Magis- 
trate of Cape Town, some twenty guests being in at- 
tendance. 



The New York Times Book Review for October second 
carries an interesting notice of former Consul General 
George Agnew Chamberlain's new book **Cobweb,** which 
is just off the press. The book is characterized as ^A 
delightful novel — with a new mystery twist.** 



Entrance examinations for the Consular Service will 
be held in Washington in the week of January 16, 1921. 

The Gulf Marine Register, of New Orleans, in its July 
i»sue, carries the following interesting editorial comment, 
under the heading. Foreign Trade Outposts: 

^Much stress has been laid on the development of a 
merchant marine. But before the merchant marine can 
successfully function the Consular Service must be work- 
ing, it must have men who are equipped to handle busi- 



ness problems with more and better facilities at their 
disposal than any business concern would need were it 
to open a branch office in a foreign country. 

^Recent investigation has shown that the Consular Ser- 
vice is handicapped by lack of funds. Consular offices 
are often equipped with furniture which would not be 
given room in a second hand furniture store, yet these 
men are expected to represent not only the government of 
the United States, but indirertly every firm in this 
country which is interested in foreign trade. Further- 
more, these men representing the business of this great 
nation, are not paid nearly as much as many representa- 
tives of a single firm. The result is a lack of men train- 
ing for the Consular Service, which will handicap our 
foreign trade in the years to come if the present con- 
dition-is not remedied. 

^The administration and congress is pledged to help 
foreign trade. In so doing the Consular Service should 
not be forgotten. Not much additional money will be 
needed, but enough should be spent to make the Ameri- 
can Consuls real representatives of the business interests 
of this country." 



Consul O. Gaylord Marsh, Progreso, Yucatan, Mexico, 
received in September the following letter from the 
National Headquarters of the American Red Cross in 
Washington: 

'*You will be interested to know that the eleven Ameri- 
cans who took membership in Yucatan, Mexico, are the 
first of perhaps ten million persons who will answer the 
Roll Call of the American Red Cross for 1922. It is 
needless to say that we are giving publicity to this fact." 



Here is the latest entry in the squirrel-food letter 
contest. What file number? 

'^Inclosed you will find a two cent stamp. Will you 
kindly let me know what price the natives want for 
n Jaguar alive and not crippled? 

"Or for the skin of a Jaguar. 

'*What are the taxes to take these animals out of 
Guatemala? 

"Is there many or just a few of these animals? 

*'I am an American citizen. 

"What are the taxes to make beer in Guatemala?" 
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The American Consular Bulletin is published m cooperation 
tuith the American Consular Association, which is an unofficial 
and voluntary association embracing most of the members of the 
Consular Service of the United States. The Association dis- 
tributes the Bulletin to its members, and it is also open to private 
subscription in the United States at the rate of $1.50 a year, or 
15 cents a copy, payable to the publisher. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinions respecting the proper discharge of their 
functions, and to keep them in touch with business and adtninis- 
trative developments which are of moment to them; and (2) to 
disseminate information respecting the work of the Consular 
Service among interested persons in the United States, including 
business men and others having interests abroad, and young men 
who may be considering the Consular Service as a career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendential nature, especially such 
as might be aimed to influence legislative, executive or adtninis- 
trative action with respect to the Consular Service, or the 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 



Every man owes some of his time to the upbuild- 
ing of the profession to which he belongs. 

— Theodore Roosevelt, 



U. S. SHIPS NEED NEW MARKETS 

Addressing the Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers at its annual banquet in New York, November 
17 last, Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, declared that new and permanent foreign 
markets must be created to support Americans merchant 
marine. 

Mr. Lasker said that figurefi prepared last September 
showed that only about 40 per cent of American exports 
were carried in American ships. ^For a nation with ten 
millions of tons of shipping lying idle,** he said, ^ihis is 
not a record to be proud of, nor one which will satisfy 
any red-blooded American.** 

As a result of the war, he added, new foreign markets 
became available, but little attempt was made to hold 
them, **with the result that today, except for the export 
of foodstuffs, we are nearly back on a 1913 basis.** 

The Shipping Board is not discouraged by existing 
conditions, Mr. Lasker said, but rather is encouraged io 
the belief that the United States is going through the 
worst period American shipping will ever experience. 



NOTARIAL PROTESTS 

It will doubtless be of interest to the Service to learn 
of the circumstances attending the recent amendment of 
the Tariff of Consular Fees by the addition of two new 
fees, to wit, items 48 and 49, covering the protest of 
negotiable instrumenls. 

In July, 1917, the manager of a certain banking institu- 
tion in the Far East is understood to have addressed a 
letter to a consular officer requesting him to protest for 
non-payment a draft on a bank due against an American 
citizen in the consul's jurisdiction. By the latter*s direc- 
tion, it appears, the draft was returned on the same day 
with the statement that the consul had before him no 
evidence to indicate that the note had been presented 
to the acceptor and payment refused. The manager of 
the bank thereupon sent another letter to the Consul 
inquiring what proof of presentation was necessary to 
enable him to protest an acceptance and stating that it 
was the bank^s understanding that the acts of protest 
necessitated the presentation to the acceptor with a de- 
mand for payment by an official authorized by law to 
protest acceptances. The consul replied that, while his> 
office was authorized to perform notarial services, it wa> 
under no obligation to present notes or bills to an ac- 
ceptor with a demand for payment, adding that it was 
customary in such cases for the holder of the biU to 
certify that on due date the bill had been presented to 
the acceptor and payment refused, and that a statement 
in writing from the acceptor that the bill had been pre- 
sented when due was sufficient. 

As to the duties of a consular officer with respect to 
this question of the protest of bills of exchange, the De- 
partment has maintained that existing laws should be so 
construed as to require consuls to perform notarial ser- 
vices only when the desired services can be rendered 
within their offices and to allow them to use their discre- 
tion with respect to such service outside of their office, 
but that in the exercise of their discretion they should 
render such services as they can without embarrassment 
to themselves or injury to their service. Accordingly, it 
has been held that consuls should use their discretion at 
to presenting bills of exchange to the acceptor for pay- 
ment with a view to protest 

The Department has furthermore ruled that consular 
officers are entitled to exact from persons desiring them 
to render notarial services outside of their offices, explicit 
instructions as to precisely what action consular officers 
are expected to take and as to the manner in which they 
are expected to perform the services. If they undertake 
to perform the service incident to protesting a bUl of 
exchange, they should comply with the instructions of 
the holder and should be guided further by the provisions 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law as adopted in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and included in the Code of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, sections 1304-1493 (30 Stats, at Large, 
785). 
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Consular Handling of Trade Disputes 

By Consul Walter A. Leonard 



The unstable economic conditions of the post-war 
period have developed an increasing number of com- 
plaints by American firms against foreign firms as well as 
complaints of foreign business houses against American 
houses for failure to take delivery of goods or make pay- 
ment or to supply goods in accordance with contract 
stipulations respecting price, quality, manner and prompt- 
ness of shipment, etc. 

American consular officers are properly endeavoring 
through their unofficial good offices to adjust such trade 
differences for the purpose of protecting American busi- 
ness and maintaining its prestige in foreign countries. 
Their tactful investigations and friendly suggestions in 
this regard have not infrequently paved the way for the 
amicable settlement of trade disputes, which inevitably 
has had a favorable effect upon the friendly business 
relations of the countries concerned. 

The Departments of Sute and Commerce, the Federal 
Trade Commission, Chambers of Commerce and other 
leading trade associations are at present giving considera- 
tion to the formulation of a more definite plan of pro- 
cedure than now obtains in the handling of trade disputes, 
for they realize how important it is that American busi- 
ness should have wherever possible as much protection 
abroad as at home, and further that the reputation for 
fair and honest dealings abroad by American firms be 
made secure by the exposure and possible prosecution 
of those few unscrupulous firms in the United States 
which do not always deal fairly. It may be remarked, 
however, that the great majority of trade disputes which 
come to the attention of consular officers undoubtedly 
arise from misunderstandings and from lack of knowledge 
of foreign conditions rather than from intentional mis- 
dealing on the part of the concern complained against. 

When an American firm addresses a consular officer 
abroad alleging that a foreign buyer has failed to take 
delivery or make payment, or that a foreign seller has 
failed to supply goods in accordance with contract specifi- 
cations, consular officers, in endeavoring to assist that 
firm, must rely upon their own good tact and judgment 
in respect to the best means of effecting a mediation or 
otherwise aiding the American firm concerned. Obvious- 
ly, consuls should not imperil their good standing by 
appearing to force intermediation. In the case of overdue 
accounts, particular care must be exercised so that the 
consular officer will not put himself in the position of 
acting as a collection agent, for this is obviously not a 
proper consular function. However, even as regards non- 
payment of American accounts abroad consular officers 
have in many instances investigated the circumstances 
and reported thereon to the satisfaction of the American 
inquirer. 

It may be observed that American firms having com- 



plaints against foreign business houses can always appeal 
to the consular representatives in the United States of 
the foreign countries concerned, for these foreign nations 
like the United States are anxious to maintain their good 
business reputation and prestige abroad. 

It is often true, however, that when such requests are 
made to American consular officers aboard, the foreign 
concerns involved are quite willing to discuss the diffi- 
culty. In many instances the parties negotiating with one 
another have failed to comprehend each other^s point of 
view, and the consular officer may be able simply by 
impartial explanations to clear the situation. Further- 
more, a consular officer, because of his close business 
contact with foreign firms in his consular functions, in 
connection with invoicing, shipping and notarial acts 
is in a favorable position to confer informally with the 
members of the foreign concerns involved, who will, no 
doubt, in many instances be predisposed to accept his 
friendly advice. In many cities abroad there exist foreign 
chambers of commerce and similar bodies which are very 
willing to accept from consuls information regarding 
commercial disputes that may affect the reputation of 
the foreign community. 

When it is not possible to secure an adjustment of the 
difficulty by personal intervention, or through the instru- 
mentality of the foreign chamber of commerce or similar 
body, and recourse to legal proceedings seems inevitable, 
the consular officer concerned can always supply to the 
American complainant a list of foreign attorneys. While 
care should be taken to submit names of only reputable 
attorneys, the consular officer must make it clear that he 
cannot vouch for or be responsible for their integrity, nor 
for their success in assisting the interested American firm. 

Complaints by foreign merchants against American 
firms usually arise through the foreign merchant reporting 
his troubles to an American consular officer, who in 
turn makes a thorough and comprehensive investigation 
of the allegations of the foreign complainant. The 
consul will often find it necessary to obtain written state- 
ments from the complainants and copies of all correspond- 
ence relating to the dispute between the parties in inter- 
est, as well as any other available documentary evidence. 
It should be ascertained definitely whether the point at 
issue is one of opinion, one of fact, or one of law. If 
the precise point in dispute is not clearly developed, the 
foreign complainant may wish to address the American 
firm further in order that the crux of the dispute may 
be made evident. 

Such a thorough investigation of each individual case 
will then enable the consular officer to make a definite 
decision as to whether the merits of the case, as pre- 
sented by the complainant, warrant his official inter- 
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poftition in the matter. It b probable that many com- 
plaintfl of a trivial nature may be disposed of through 
the friendly discussion and advice of the consolar officer, 
who in many cases, because of his knowledge of business 
conditions and practices in the United States, may be able 
to clear up what has proved to be merely a misunder- 
standing on the part of the foreign merchant. 

If the consular officer finds that the circumsUnces of 
the case warrent official action on his part, he then has 
open to him three possible courses of action, as outlined 
below. 

Direct Correspondence with American Firms 

The consular officer may address a letter to the Ameri- 
can firm involved in the dispute, sUting all the facts 
which he has in his possession and requesting information 
whether he is in any wise in error, and whether there 
exists an explanation that is not apparent from the facU 
as stated. Such letters are transmitted in triplicate 
through the Department, as in the case of all trade letters, 
and should be couched in tactful language, pointing out 
the consul's desire to assist the American firm to adjust 
its difficulty, and of course under no circumstances should 
dereliction on the part of the addressee be assumed. 

If the circumstances seem to warrant, the consular 
officer will submit a full statement of the facts to the 
Department of Sute, supported by copies of all corre- 
spondence and other documentary evidence, to be sub- 
mitted in turn by the Department of State to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or to the Federal Trade Commission. 
If this course is adopted, the consular officer should sup- 
plement the report with a separate confidential statement 
of his own personal views as to the merits of the case. 
The mere submission of correspondence, without an 
analysis of the case in question is not satisfactory. All 
papers should be sent in triplicate and in English. Copies 
and translations will of course be furnished by the foreign 
firm. Originals of documents are not usually required. 

In cities where there are established American chambers 
of commerce, it may often be practicable to refer trade 
disputes to such organizations for their investigation and 
possible settlement either directly with the complainant, 
or by reference to the American firm in interest through 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Consular officers do not address directly chambere 
of commerce in the United States in the matter of settling 
disputes. 

The great majority of trade disputes reported on by 
consular officers are referred by the Department of State 
to the Department of Commerce, which through the 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce investigates the difficulty and endeavors to 
bring about an amicable settlement, in which that De- 
partment has had commendable success in a large number 
of instances. 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, has sent a copy of the October num- 
ber of The Consular BuUetin to each of the foreign 
offices of the Department of Commerce. Mr. Miller, of 
the Foreign Service Division, supplies the appended 
items of personal interest concerning the Foreign Service. 

Trade Commissioner John A. Fowler has just returned 
to the United States after a three-year's investigation of 
economic conditions in the Dutch East Indies and British 
Malaya. Mr. Fowler's reports will be published as a 
commercial handbook in the near future. 

Trade Commissioner Howard W. Adams, who for the 
past two years has been representing the United States 
Department of Commerce in Berlin, has been transferred 
to The Hague. 

Commercial Attache Paul L. Edwards has been trans- 
ferred from The Hague to Constantinople. 

Trade Commissioner William M. Strachan has resigned 
from the service of the Department of Commerce to enter 
a law firm in Detroit For the past three years Mr. 
Strachan has been in the office of the Commercial Attache 
at Madrid, %>ain. 

Mr. Charles A. Livengood has been appointed an As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner to assist Mr. Chester Lloyd 
Jones, the representative of the Department of Commerce 
in Havana, Cuba. Prior to entering the Latin American 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Mr. Livengood was treasurer of a foreign trading 
corporation on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. H. B. Barton has been appointed an Assistant 
Trade Commissioner to study economic conditions in the 
Near East. Mr. Barton's headquarters wiU be with the 
Commercial Attache in Constantinople, but he will con- 
centrate upon economic conditions in the Caucasus. 

Mr. Leighton W. Rogers has been appointed a Trade 
Conunissioner to investigate economic conditions in 
Russia under the direction of Trade Commissioner Felix 
Cole. Mr. Rogers has had extensive experience in Russia. 

In informing the Department of Commerce of the ar- 
rival of Trade Commissioner J. W. Sanger at Melbourne, 
Trade Commissioner A. W. Ferrin stated that **Mr. Sanger 
arrived in good condition." The Department of Com- 
merce has just issued an instruction that all of their 
foreign representatives are hereafter to travel on Ship- 
ping Board vessels. 



Trade disputes involving unfair methods of coinpetitioTi 
in commerce are referred to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion which has authority to ^^investigate from time to time 
trade conditions in and with foreign countries where 
associations, combinations, or practices of manufacturers, 
merchants, or traders, or other conditions, may affect 
the foreign trade of the United Statea.** 
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Diplomatic Relations Are Resumed and Consulates Closed Since 1917 Reopened — 

Other Shifts in the Service 



Following the excliange of ratifications of the 
Treaty of Peace hetween the United Staler and Ger- 
many, November IJ, 1921, and executive proclamation 
thereof on November li, diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries were resumed. Ellis Loring 
Dre^ef, the American (Commissioner at Berlin, was 
recognized as ('Jiarge d^Affaires ad interim, pending 
the arrival of his letters of credence. The American 
Ambassador at Madrid was instructed to express to the 
Spanish Government the thanks of the Government of 
the United States for the services rendered by Spanish 
diplomatic and consular officers in Germany during 
the period of the war. 

Mr. DreseKs first act was to request recognition for 
ihe American consular officers to be sationed in Ger- 
many. These officers at once proceeded to their posts 
and took over the property of the American Govern- 
ment which was in the hands of the Spanish consuls. 
The following assignment was made of the principal 
officers : 

Consular Assignments in Germany 
William Coffin, Consul General at Berlin; William 
Dawson, Consul at Munich; Hernando de Soto, Consul 
at Leipzig; John E. Kehl, Consul at Breslau; Louis G. 
Dreyfus, Consul at Dresden; Emil Sauer, Consul at 
Cologne; Alfred W. Donegan, Consul at Konigsberg; 
Francis R. Stewart, Consul at Bremen; Eugene C. A. 
Reed, Consul at Stettin; J. K. Huddle, Consul in charge 
temporarily at Hamburg; John Q. Wood, Consul in 
charge temporarily at Frankfort; George A. Bucklin, 
Consul in charge temporarily at Coblenz. 

The following assignment of Vice Consuls was made 
at the same time: O. N. Nielson and J. G. Groeninger, 
at Berlin; J. J. Ewart at Cologne; C. E. Macy, at 
(Koblenz; J. H. McAndrews, at Frankfort; H. J. Ans- 
linger, at Hamburg; Carlton Hurst, at Bremen; William 
G. Roll, at Bremen; Robert D. Murphy, at Munich; 
Marc T. Smith, at Munich; C. T. Steger, at Dresden; 
Willis R. Ruffner, at Leipzig; W. E. Holland, at Bres- 
Ian; Lewis Sparks, at Stettin; S. E. Roll, at Konigsberg. 
Rudolph Schoenfeld and Nathaniel P. Davis have 
subsequently also been assigned as Vice Consuls at 
Berlin. 

Diplomatic Staff 
Mr. Dre!4el obtained from the Foreign Office recogni- 
tion of the following diplomatic staff: Frederic B. Dol- 
beare. 1st Secretary; Richard E. Pennoyer, 1st Secre- 
tary; Copley Amory, Jr., 3d Secretary. As Military 
Aiiache: Lieutenant Colonel Creed F. Cox. As As- 



sistant Military Attaches: Major Albert L. Loustalot; 
Captain Truman Smith; Major Benjamin D. Foulois; 
Major Harold Geiger. As Naval Attache: Commander 
W. P. Beehler. As Assistant Naval Attache: Lieutenant 
Frederic P. Culbert. As Commercial Attache: Charles 
E Herring. 

Assignments of diplomatic and consular officers in 
Austria and Hungary have not yet been made. 

Other Service Changes 

Transfers elsewhere made since October 24 include, 
among principal officers, that of Consul Benjamin F. 
(Jiase from Trouedhjem to Messina; Consul Edward I. 
Nathan from Vigo to Palestine; Vice Consul Walter A. 
Adams from Changsha to Tsingtau; Vice Consul 
Hooker A. Doolittle from Madras to Calcuua; Vice 
Consul Peter A. A. Flood from Queenstown to Bizerta; 
Vice Consul Joseph F. McCurk from Brest to Paris; 
Vice Consul P. Harley Moseley from Calcutta to 
Sydney, Australia, and Vice Consul Charles H. Thorling 
from Rangoon to Madras. 

Irvin C. Correll, Vice Consul and Interpreter at 
Dairen, has been transferred to Nagasaki, and Harvey 
T. Goodier from Yokohama to Nagoya temporarily. 

John F. Simons of New York, has been assigned as 
Vice Consul at Paris. 

Raymond Curtice, Consul at Nagasaki, has been or- 
dered to the United States. 

Clerks Promoted 
The following Vice Consuls and clerks have been 
promoted to be Vice Consuls of career. Class 3, and 
assigned as indicated: Charles L. DeVault, London; 
William L Jackson, Bahia; George E. Seltzer (formerly 
at Asuncion), Salina Cruz, Mexico; Harold S. Tewell, 
Winnipeg, and Francis Wells, Manchester. 

Azel D. Beeler, Consular Assistant and Vice Consul 
at Paris, has resigned. 

Changes Among Subordinate Officers 
The following shifts have occurred among those 
serving as Vice Consul and clerk: Sherwood H. Avery 
from Montevideo to Rosaria temporarily; F. Willard 
Calder from Constantinople to Southampton; William 
E. Holland from St. Gall to Breslau; Harvey L. Mil- 
bourne returned from Tsinan to TsingUu; Eugene 
Nabel from Amsterdam to Rotterdam; Sigurd E. Roll 
from Bergen to Koenigsberg; William G. Roll from 
Copenhagen to Bremen; James H. Roth frotai Codlao- 
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MERIT PROMOTION 

(Continued from page S) 
Knabenshoe, George K. Donald, William L. Jenkins, 
Algar E. Carleton, Elliott Verne Richardson, Hamilton C. 
Claiborne, Leslie E. Reed, Frank C. Lee, Harris N. Cook- 
ingham, Keith Merrill, Leland B. Morris, Thomas H. 
Bevan, Charles Roy Nasmith, Hugh H. Watson, Robert 
Hamden, John J. C. Watson, Francis R. Stewart, James P. 
Davis, and Frank Anderson Henry. 

Nineteen officers were promoted from class seven to 
c]a»8 six. There were S. Pinckney Tack, Coert du Bo is, 
Thomas M. Wilson, Reed Patge Clark, John Randolph, 
William P. Blocker, Avra M. Warren, Homer Brett, 
Chester W. Davis, Harry L. Walsh, Carol H. Foster, 
Theodore B. Hogg, William C. Bnrdett, Charles R. 
Cameron, Harry M. Lakin, Henry S. Waterman, John P. 
Hnrley, Thomas R. Owens, and James P. Moffitt. 

William R. Langdon and Ernest B. Price were pro- 
moted from class one of Vice Consul of career to class 
six of Consul. Four interpreters at $3,000 were also 
promoted to class six of Consul. They were Earle R. 
Dickover, Samuel Sokobin, Joseph E. Jacobs and Bernard 
Cotlieb. John R. Bradley and Samuel Q. Wiley were 

Lima to Pemambuco; Walter S. Ruifner from Ghent 
to Leipzig; Marc Smith from Jerusalem to Munich, and 
Lewis B. Sparks from Marseilles to Stettin. 

First appointments have occurred as follows: Carl 
Birkeland of Illinois, honorary Vice Consul at Riga; 
Carr G. Horn of Maine, Vice Consul and clerk at 
Copenhagen; Monroe H. Kline of Pennsylvania, same 
at Warsaw; Milton S. Lankford of Maryland, Consular 
Agent at Caibaireii, Cuba; John H. E. McAndrews of 
Minnesota, Vice Consul and clerk at Frankfort; Harold 
McClelland of Ohio, same at Naples; Clarence E. 
Macey of Colorado, same at Coblenz; Thomas J. 
Murphy of Connecticut, same at Constantinople, and 
Ralph A. Thrall of Minnesota, Consular Agent at 
Lethbridge, Canada. 

Ellis A. BonneU, clerk at Piedras Negras, has been 
appointed Vice Consul there, and similar promotions 
have been accorded to J. Franklin Deming at Venice; 
Ollie B. Ferguson at London; Cornwall H. Loomis at 
Calcutta, and Millard L. Thomas at Batavia. 

Orrin B. Edgett, Consular Agent at Lethbridge, 
Canada; Percy D. Lewis, Agent at Mascassar; Alfred A. 
Morton, Agent at Bizerta, and William H. Lawrence, 
honary Vice Consul at Santos, Brazil, have resigned. 

Hugh S. Hood will remain at Durban as Vice Consul 
and clerk, his commission as Vice Consul at Port 
Elizabeth having been cancelled. 



promoted from daas eight to class seven. The two new 
appointees to class seven were Thomas W. Chilton of 
New York and Raymond Davis of Maine. Promotions 
in the vice consular grades will be listed in the next 
issue of the Bulletin, 

As at present organized, the career Service includes 
two Consuls General of class one; thirteen of class two; 
nine of clads three; twenty-one of class four; one of class 
five; one Consul of class one; one of class two; forty of 
class three; forty-four of class four; fifty-seven of class 
^ye; ninety-two of class six; sixty-eight of class seven; 
ten of class eight; one of class nine; twenty-six Vice 
Consuls of career of class one; thirty of class two; sixty- 
nine of class three; sixteen Consular Assistants; twelve 
Interpreters and eleven Student Interpreters. 

Not All Who Qualify Promoted 
In making the present, as well as other, promotions in 
the Service it is necessarily the case that officers having 
the highest rating receive earliest consideration. Ap- 
propriations are limited, and the numerical strength of 
each class must bear an appropriate relation to the 
strength of each other class, in order that there should be 
afforded both opportunity and incentive and hence it does 
not foUow that promotions go to all whose efficiency rat- 
ings warrant them. When there are vacancies to be 
filled, all officers whose efficiency ratings warrant promo- 
tion are promoted insofar as available funds and the 
preservation of the appropriate relative strength of the 
several classes permit. Officers whose ratings fall below 
average cannot, under the Executive Order of June 27, 
1906, be promoted. In the average division distinction 
has been made between high average, average and low 
average, so that promotions of men in that division must 
necessarily go to those rated high average, and can only 
reach those rated average and low average when the 
number of officers with the higher rating has been ex- 
hausted. 

The Bulletin is informed by the Director of the Con- 
sular Service that those just made embrace most of the 
promotions that will occur during the remainder of the 
fiscal year 1921-22, except those which may result from 
vacancies arising from deaths or resignations. It is hoped, 
however, that there may be opportunity for a consider- 
able number of promotions of deserving officers after the 
close of the fiscal year on June 30, 1922, and therefore, 
the Director points out, it is desirable that every officer 
in the Service shall strive to bring his efficiency rating to 
the highest point possible in order that he may receive 
the most favorable consideration in connection with the 
next general list of promotions. 
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U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

(Continued from page 3) 

disputes between business houses of the United States and 
foreign countries. A good many such disputes with which 
American Consular Officers have been connected have 
been settled, quietly, and to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned, through the use of the good offices of the 
National Chamber directly, or indirectly through some 
appropriate member organization possessing local or 
other specialized facilities for taking them up with the 
American concern involved. Formal arbitration agree- 
ments have been worked out with the leading commercial 
organizations in some of the Latin American countries, 
and although it is recognized that there is still room for 
improvement in the arbitration machinery, it is felt that 
a good beginning in that field has been made. 

Several American Consular Officers have led the way in 
the formation of American chambers of commerce in 
foreign countries. In the Research Department of the 
National Chamber, of which Mr. John M. Redpath is the 
manager, the constitution and by-laws of the various 
American chambers of commerce abroad, and the annual 
reports, and other publications indicating the activities 
of these Chambers were gone over in some detail over a 
period of years, and in 1920, a brief, but meaty, and com- 
prehensive report on the organization and work of Ameri- 
can chambers of commerce abroad was issued. The re- 
port, which has been distributed to a number of Ameri- 
can Consuls, was, incidentally, worked up by Mr. J. E. 
Fitzgerald, for many years editor of Commerce Reports, 
and now on the research staff of the National Chamber. 
The Foreign Commerce Department of the Chamber is 
especially interested in these American chambers of com- 
merce abroad, and, further, in the American luncheon 
clubs, American ussociations, and in the American com- 
munities in foreign commercial centers generally. We 
believe that the well organized American chamber of 
commerce in a foreign country can be a very real force 
for the improvement of American business. On the other 
hand, we recognize that any organization that bears the 
name of American chamber of commerce should be 
thoroughly American in character, and should work in 
such a manner as not to embarrass the American officials. 
There are some difficult points to work out in connection 
Math the American chambers of commerce in foreign 
countries — one that is conspicuous and nearly universal 
being the question of financial support. Should the 
American Chambers abroad receive official subvention or 
direct support from home by the National Chamber? 
To date the view of the business men at home is that it 
is best for them to be completely independent financially 
and to operate only on such a scale as they can finance 
by well contrived methods. Another question that has 



Hnrrls & Kwliip: 

CHAUNCEY D. SNOW 

Mamujer of the Foreign Commerce Department of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the I'mted States 

been up in some countries is, should there be more than 
one American Chamber of Commerce in one foreign coun- 
try? The National Chamber is always glad to listen to the 
suggestions of American Consuls with reference to the 
American chambers of commerce abroad, as well as the 
settlement of commercial disputes, and any other matters 
bearing on American efforts at foreign trade promotion. 

Chamber Organized by Departments 
Probably it is the Foreign Conunerce Department that 
is of chief interest to the average Consular Officer, so 
far as the departmental scheme of things in the National 
Chamber is concerned. It was in 1920 that the Chamber 
was organized on a departmenal basis, under the resident 
vice presidency of Mr. Elliott H. Goodwin, and the secre- 
taryship of Mr. D. A. Skinner. The representative depart- 
ments, eight in number, are: Civic Development Depart- 
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ment, concerned with education, housing and city plan- 
ning, immigration and citizenship, and national civics, 
service to commercial organisations, etc.; the Domestic 
Distribution Department, aiming at reduction in the 
price of commodities, by more practical and effective 
methods of distribution, dealing with the selling and de- 
livery problems of manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, 
commission men, warehousemen, retailers, mail order 
houses, and the commodity exchanges; the Fabricated 
Production Department, interested in the technical prob- 
lems of the manufacturer, in such lines as cost accounting, 
standardization of products, elimination of excess varie- 
ties, etc.; the Finance Department, dealing with questions 
of public and private finance, whether domestic or inter- 
national, giving particular attention to government fiscal 
policies, taxation, and international financial relations; 
the Insurance Department, working to bring both the 
buyer and the seller of insurance into agreement regard- 
ing the fundamental principles of insurance, and to 
promote the expansion of American insurance in all 
lines, in accordance with proper policies; the Natural 
Resources Production Department, considering the 
national problems relating to industries producing timber, 
coal, oil, iron, copper and other minerals, cement, water 
power, etc.; the Transportation and Communication's De- 
partment, concerned with what it calls ^a fifty billion 
dollar industry** — railroads, ocean transportation, high- 
ways, electric railways, waterways, aerial transportation, 
electrical communications, and postal facilities; and, 
finally, the Foreign Commerce Department, handling the 
national problems related to the export and import trade. 
The Foreign Commerce Department, like the other de- 
partments, works with a departmental committee. Each 
departmental committee is made up of men from all parts 
of the United States, interested in various aspects of the 
work of the department. There are two members of the 
Board of Directors for each of the representative depart- 
ments. The Foreign Commerce Department Committee 
consists of the two members of the Board of Directors on 
Foreign Commerce, and nine or ten other men well 
known in foreign trade work. This committee sits on 
all questions of foreign trade policy, considers pending 
foreign trade legislation, and numerous problems 
brought up by member organizations everywhere. In 
1921 the committee considered government appropriations 
for foreign trade work, and the Foreign Commerce De- 
partment got out a printed statement of position in which 
the following appeared: 

Our Committee also recommends the strongest 
diplomatic and consular service that we are capable 
of supporting. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce depends largely upon United States con- 
sular representatives throughout the world for the 
gathering of local information and the submitting of 



HAIL TO OUR NESTORS! 

In a recent inspection report of the Consular Agenry 
at St. Lucia, West Indies, Inspector Frazer paid the 
following well deserved tribute to the long and faithful 
services of Consular Agent William Peter: 

**It will give me much pleasure to report to the De- 
partment the efficient manner in which you are conduct- 
ing the Agency, as it is evident from the office records 
and archives and the reports of my predecessors that yoa 
have been conducting it for the past 48^^ years. I also 
desire to congratulate you on the fact that you now are. 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, the oldest officer 
in point of years of service in the entire American con- 
sular establishment.** 

A consultation of the records, however, developed the 
fact that Consular Agent Jacob M. Owen, Annapolis 
Royal, N. S., is entitled to the distinction of being the 
first man in point of service, having served continuously 
at that post since his appointment on April 8, 1872. The 
cordial congratulations of The Bulletin are extended to 
the two Nestors of the Service. 



reports required by American business men. 
The Foreign Commerce Department, like the other de- 
partments, has a small staff of specialists. It includes a 
foreign trade statistician, a translator, and a practical 
export man of years of foreign and domestic experience. 
The Department is partly concerned with study of cur- 
rent problems, and partly with giving service to members 
on their foreign trade inquiries. No attempt is made to 
duplicate or parallel the work of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Our first bulletin started out 
with the thought that we are ^'helping our members to 
iielp themselves,** and this policy is carefully pursued. 
When our members want information quickly, we try to 
give it to them, and we tell them what our source of 
information is. If the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is the place where our member can best get 
the class of information covered by his inquiry, we tell 
him so. If the American Consul at a given foreign point 
is the best source of the information in which the in- 
quirer is interested, we tell him so. 

Many Contacts with Business Men 
The National Chamber is working for the best possible 
government facilities for foreign trade information for 
American foreign traders, as it is working for the best 
possible physical facilities for carrying on business for 
American foreign traders. We are interested in sound 
policies and sound practices and the best possible work- 
ing conditions and working equipment for American 
exporters and American importers. 

As manager of the Foreign Commerce Department, and 
writing for publication in The American Consular Bul- 
letin, I have, naturally, talked about things from the 
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NEW BOOKS 



American Foreign Trade, by William F. Notz and 
Richard S. Harvey. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

American Foreign Trade, without its explanatory sub- 
Foreign Commerce Department standpoint. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States is, however, a 
well rounded organization. Each department handles its 
specialty, and the various departments work with each 
other as well as with the government institutions, and the 
trade organizations, and other outside agencies for the 
best interests of the branches of business which they 
cover. The General Bulletin and the Legislative Bulletin 
are keeping the entire membership of the Chamber in- 
formed as to government publications, government regu- 
lations, and lines of government activity, as well as the 
status of proposed and pending legislation. The Nation's 
Business is carrying a message, in readable form, con- 
cerning the outstanding policies requiring the attention 
of American business men, and the Field Department of 
the National Chamber is carrying the message of organ- 
ized business personally to the business men in chambers 
of commerce and trade associations throughout the United 
States. 

The picture is of a democratic, national organization, 
expressing the opinion of the organized business of the 
United States on questions of national importance of 
interest to business. This organization possesses a re- 
search and service staff, and is departmentalized to give 
specialized treatment to each class of business problems, 
and specialized service to each great group of business 
men. The organization is thoroughly interested in the 
welfare of the United States Consular Service, and for the 
officers and staff of the Chamber I may say that we want 
the interest of all the members of the Consular Service. 
We welcome the visit of returning Consular Officers 
and are glad to be of service to them in making their 
contacts with our member organizations. 



title, is a somewhat misleading title for the valuable 
work written by William F. Notz and Richard S. Harvey 
of Georgetown University. Its sub-title. As Promoted by 
the Webb'Pomerene and Edge Acts with Historical Refer- 
ence to the Origin and Enforcement of the Antitrust 
Laws, reviews in brief the phase of American foreign 
trade dealt with. 

Starting with the rise to large scale production in 
domestic industry the authors point out the needs arising 
for state and federal legislation to aid and control our 
commerce. In this connection they ably describe the 
legislation adopted to meet these needs, for example, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, The Clayton Act, and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The importance of American foreign trade, especially 
export trade, is discussed and the methods (Webb-Pom- 
erene Law and the Edge Act) used for its development 
are described and criticized in clear detail. As a further 
step in the evolution of American and world trade the 
authors discuss (p. 391-2), and indorse the question of 
'^instituting some international trade council — some world- 
wide, governmental agency where combinations, trusts* 
and patent monopolies, transcending the limits of any 
given country, however, extensive its demesnes, can be 
placed under such measure of supervision and commer- 
cial control as the true interests of the people demand.^ 

Besides being explanatory, American Foreign Trade 
is critical and constructive; it is the sort of work which 
might readily be of much value to students of economics 
and foreign trade, and to lawyers and business men inter- 
ested in export organizations. At times the logical 
sequences of the study is impaired by repetition of 
matters already treated or by forecasting a subject to be 
uken up later. On the whole, however, the book is very 
readable. The appendix of over a hundred pages con- 
taining ^'examples of charters and agreements, as well as 
reprints of official rules, regulations and forms issued by 
the Federal Government in connection with the Webb- 
Pomerene and the Edge Acts,^ increases the value of 
the book considerably. — M. I. N. 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel McAlpin 



The The HoUl 

Aristocrat of Convenience 

of Hotels ^ , . and Comfort 



Mr. Consul: 

Naturally you are interested in the comfort and welfare of any 
foreigners you may know who are coming to New York. 

We, too, realize the special attention requisite to their comfort 
and stand ready to co-operate with you by giving special care and con- 
sideration to foreign guests you may send us. 

A letter of introduction to either of our hotels will be all that is 
necessary; or, if you wish, you may cable us collect making reserva- 
tion and giving name of steamer so that we may meet guests upon their 
arrival. 

It is our sincere desire to be of helpful service and we hope to have 
your co-operation. 

We maintain two European offices and reading rooms in the 
American Express Company building, 6 Haymarket, London, and 1 1 
Rue Scribe, Paris. Any of your friends traveling via these cities may 
perhaps find these offices a convenience. 



New York. '^ i ,.. j 



Under the Direction of L. M, Boomer. 
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THE AMERICAN CONSULAR 
ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS 

Charles C. Ebcrhardt President 

Stuart J. Fuller Vice President 

Donald D. Shepard Secretary-Treasurer 

Tracy Lay Chairman 

Harry A. McBride Vice Chairman 

COMMITTEES 
EXECUTIVE 

Nathaniel B. Stewart Chairman 

DeWitt C. Poole 

Roger C. Tredwell 

Nelson T. Johnson 

Tracy Lay 

RECEPTION 

Roger C. Tredwell Chairman 

Frederick Simpich 

Edwin L. Neville 

Frank C.-Lee 

BULLETIN STAFF 

DeWitt C. Poole Editor 

Frederick Simpich Editor 

Harry A. McBride Business Manager 

Hamilton C. Claiborne Treasurer 

The American Consular Association is an unofficial and 
voluntary association embracing most of the members of 
the Consular Service of the United States. It was 
formed for the purpose of fostering esprit dc corps 
among the members of the Consular Service, to 
strengthen Service spirit, and to establish a center around 
which might be grouped the united efforts of its members 
for the improvement of the Service. 
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JANUARY, 1922 



What Your Consuls Do 

By Wilbur J. Carry Director of the Consular Service 



THERE is probably no class of officers of the 
Government whose functions are less cor- 
rectly understood by the public than Consuls. 
To one man a Consul is a convenient or incon- 
venient visaer of jmssports, depending entirely 
upon whether he did or did not act as favorably 
as the individual desired him to do ; to another the 
word consul signifies a 
glorified traveling sales- 
man charged with the 
duty of mark e t i n g 
American goods in for- 
eign lands; and to still 
another the Consul is a 
protector of American 
lives and pro p e r t y 
abroad. Many a wife 
remembers the Consul 
only as the official wit- 
ness at her marriage in 
a foreign country when, 
as the law permits, he 
gave her a consular cer- 
tificate as evidence that 
the marriage ceremony 
was performed in his 
p r e s ence. Many a 
mother knows the Con- 
sul only as a good and 
kind friend in a far 
away land who found and sent her wayward son 
back to the old home in the United States. 

Since the contact of each of these persons has 
been solely through the channel in which he or she 
was most interested, it is not unnatural that no 



IN THE GOBI DESERT 

Samuel Sokobin, Consul at Kalgan, on special 
mission to Urga, the capital of Mongolia, is seen 
fixing his Ford en route. A Mongol prince and 
his two sons in the foreground. 



broader conception of the functions of the Consul 
should have been gained. It would hardly occur 
to any of these individuals that their contact had 
been with an organization of trained officers 
gathering information, extending protection, en- 
forcing American laws and exerting American 
influence in 400 cities in 50 countries in the world, 

an organization employ- 
ing 2,500 men and 
women, costing about 
$4,500,000 annually and 
returning to the Treas- 
u r y of the United 
States in the year 1921 
the sum of $8,500,000, 
thus showing a net 
profit to the Govern- 
ment for that year of 
over $4,000,000. Neith- 
er would it occur to any 
of them that the mem- 
bers of that organiza- 
tion were serving daily 
ten departments and 
numerous independent 
establishments of the 
Government in Wash- 
ington and, through 
them or directly, many 
thousands of individual 
citizens throughout the country. That is the fact, 
however, as may be seen by reference to the 
accompanying chart, What Your Consuls Do, It 
is the purpose of this article briefly to survey the 
most important of these activties. 
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Inasmuch as the system of consular representa- 
tion developed out of the necessity for some inter- 
national agency to follow the mariner and the 
trader and later the traveler beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of his native country and to obtain for him 
in all parts of the world the protection and inter- 
vention of his own Government, it is to be expected 
that first and foremost of the functions of con- 
sular officers should be the protection of the hves 
and property of Americans traveling or residing 
abroad and in many ways contributing to their 
welfare. With the enormous expansion of our 
commerce in the last decade, the large investment 
of American capital in foreign enterprises, and 
latterly the unparalleled expansion of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, there has been a steady 
increase in the number of travelers, traders, stu- 
dents, seamen and others journeying to foreign 
lands and in the appeals from them to their Gov- 
ernment for the protection of their interests, the 
adjustment of their difficulties with the local for- 
eign authorities or redress or indemnification for 
injuries and losses sustained. 

A Difficult Rescue. 

The Department of State and the Consular 
Service dealt with 48,078 cases of this descrip- 
tion last year. One, although typical in many 
respects, was of such an unusual character as to 
justify a more detailed description. A merchant 
from New York was on a business trip to the 
Russian Caucasus. While there a revolution oc- 
curred in the district in which his business lay. 
His silence alarmed his relatives in the United 
States and the aid of the Department of State 
was sought, which in turn learned through the 
Consul at the place nearest the seat of the dis- 
turbance that the merchant was detained by the 
revolutionists and was without means. Money 
was supplied by the relatives and transmitted by 
the Department of State to the Consul. That 
resourceful officer succeeded in employing an ad- 
venturous agent who found his way through the 
lines of the revolutionists, obtained the merchant's 
release, after much difficulty, brought him back to 
the Consul and started him on his way to America. 

It is not infrequently necessary to protect Amer- 
ican trade in a manner equally direct. In a part 
of Mongolia from which commodities valued at 
$15,000,000 were shipped to the United States in 
1920, trade recently ceased. Money had been 
invested, but permission to move merchandise from 
the country was denied. The Consul supported 
by the American Minister took charge of the situa- 



tion with the result that in a few days shipments 
valued at $150,000 were released, three American 
firms had sent representatives to open business 
relations with the district, and obstacles to future 
trade were removed. 

The many other cases of protection and relief 
ranged from finding lost relatives and shielding 
well-meaning but indiscreet American travelers 
from the legal consequences of their rash acts to 
rescuing indigent relatives from starvation and 
death. 

Consuls Conserve Estates. 

Another function which Consuls perform under 
the Department of State is that of conserving the 
estates of American citizens dying abroad. The 
statutes of the United States make the Consul the 
provisional conservator of the personal estate of 
such persons in so far as the laws of the foreign 
country may permit; require him to take such 
estates into his possession, dispose of perishable 
goods at public sale, collect the debts due the 
deceased in the country where the death occurred, 
pay the debts there contracted and finally to ac- 
count to the legal representatives in the United 
States or to the Treasurer of the United States. 
Last year Consuls reported 1,010 deaths of Amer- 
ican citizens abroad and settled 607 estates. One 
of these was that of an American electrical engi- 
neer in far away Afghanistan ; another that of the 
victim of a train wreck in Spain ; and one that of 
a man who died in Mexico, tor whose relatives the 
Department of State is still searching in order that 
they may receive the proceeds of the personal 
estate which he left. 

Citizenship and the doctrines of allegiance enter 
into all appeals for protection and assistance by 
Americans abroad. In every appeal for aid there 
must be considered the question of the right of the 
person making the demand and invoking the pro- 
tection of the American Government. In order 
to make immediately effective the assistance of the 
Government in proper cases Americans residing 
abroad are called upon annually to register at 
American consulates and prove their right to con- 
tinued protection. In these days of general pass- 
port requirements Consuls have many duties in 
connection with the issue or verification of pass- 
ports. Last year consular officers registered 
6,585 Americans and performed passport services 
number in all 150,117. 

Wliat is known as the alien visa control has 
imposed upon consular officers a tremendous bur- 
den of work. The activities of the enemy during 
the war made it necessary for the Government to 
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BAGGAGE OF WAR-SCARED AMERICANS RECOVERED BY CONSULS 

This was after the Great War broke out in August, 1914, and thousands of American tourists in 
Europe had to drop everything and scurry home regardless. Their abandoned impedimenta were 
gathered up by American Consuls. This consignment of trunks is on the Hamburg American Line 
docks at Hamburg, and Henry H. Morgan, the American Consul General at Hamburg, is in the cen- 
ter of the group. 



establish very direct control over travel and hence 
each person was required to have a passport and 
to have it visaed by the Consul of the country into 
which the traveler intended to go. The system 
proved so valuable that when the armistice was 
signed it was decided to retain the visa control 
system as a protection against world revolutionists 
and fanatics who were attempting to spread their 
propaganda to create unrest and provoke move- 
ments subversive of the best interests of the 
country. 

The United States was looked upon as an espe- 
cially fertile field for the activities of persons of 
this description. The visa system aimed to keep 
them out of this country and was and is adminis- 
tered by consular officers. In 1920 the great wave 
of migration started. It was the American Con- 
sul's duty to sift from the thousands of prospec- 
tive immigrants the tmdesirables, the Bolshevists 



and the anarchists. The passports of 657,968 
aliens bound for the United States were visaed by 
our Consuls abroad during the past year. Many 
frauds were uncovered, gangs of crooks manufac- 
turing and selling fraudulent passports were dis- 
covered in many places in Europe and were 
broken up. Their passports were traced to the 
ports of the United States. Of 35 passports 
examined at one port five were found to be fraud- 
ulent. At another port 31 fraudulent visas were 
found upon one America-bound steamer, while 
examination at another port led to the discovery of 
persons dealing in fraudulent passports through 
whom 390 false passports were placed in circuk- 
tion within one month. Counterfeit passports 
cleverly copied, rubber stamps for visas, counter- 
feit fee stamps and seals — ^all were found and 
destroyed and the practices stopped. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Passing Thoughts on Consuls 

By Kenneth L. Roberts of the Saturday Evening Post 



MUCH has been written on the perils of im- 
migration in the past two years; but there 
is one aspect of the immigration problem 
which has never been adequately set forth. I 
refer to the severe loss to American letters that 
has been occasioned by the perpetual interruptions 
to which the European branch of the American 
Consular Service has been exposed since Eastern 
Europe decided to move to the Bronx. 

In the good old days, when a Consul's time be- 
longed only to the State Department, to the two 
million tourists who wanted passes to the local 
Government buildings, and to himself, he was able 
to sit down peacefully at his desk early every 
morning, extricate from his pen the long fuzzy 
mustache that a pen always picks up from foreign 
writing papers, and then give birth to a long, 
scholarly report on The Use of Sheep Dip as a 
Beverage Along the Lower Danube, The Russian 
Whisker Crop, The Predilection of the Greeks 
for Sunflower Seeds and Other Parrot Foods, or 
some other equally illuminating and palpitating 
subject. 

The result of these constant and sustained in- 
cursions in the field of romantic literature was a 
marked development of the writing power. Over- 
productivity became common in the Consular Serv- 
ice, so that when Consuls had finished their serious 
work for the day, they would o ranch out into 
light and unconsidered trifles for the public prints. 
Those who did this in the old days were legion; 
it is only necessary for me to mention a few of 
the names of the most persistent branchers — ^at 
random, let us say, Bret Harte, Fred Simpich, 
William Dean Howells, George Agnew Chamber- 
lin, Kenyon Gambier. 

Times, however, have changed. Today a Con- 
sul or a Vice Consul in almost any of our leading 
European consulates may come down to work at 
an early hour in the morning with the idea of 
limbering up his writing muscles on one of the 
many subjects which the Consular Service oflFers. 
If he is stationed in Warsaw, for example, he pre- 
pares to plunge headlong into the engrossing sub- 
ject of Pig Bristles. After marshaling his facts, 
his figures and his references, he begins to write 
somewhat as follows : 

"The finest and bristliest pig bristles known to 
science are grown on the pigs of Poland. Stim- 
ulated and calloused by the climate, which is 
enough to surprise any pig bristle on earth, the 
bristles of Polish pigs become unusually hard. 



tough and virile at a comparatively early age. 
When full-grown, a Polish pig bristle is so well 
developed that it can be, and frequently is, used 
as a toothpick by the person whose social stand- 
ing and leisure is sufficient to permit him to in- 
dulge in such luxuries." 

Having thus freed the kinks from his knuckles, 
the consular officer clamps his knees more firmly 
against his typewriter, glances again at his notes 
and statistic-tables, and prepares to pry deeply 
into the more intimate family details of the pig 
bristle. At that moment, however, the door opens 
and a small man enters, preceded by a loud odor 
and followed by a large family. He wishes a 
visa which will permit him to go to America. 
Directly behind him and his family is another per- 
son with the same desire and the same smell. Be- 
hind him is another, and behind him is another, 
and behind him is another, and so on and so on 
and so on. 

Laying aside his copy-pai)er for the day, the 
Consul, assisted by all the Vice Consuls, clerks, 
translators and office-boys on the pay-roll, begins 
to issue visas. He issues them until lunch time, 
and rushes out for a hasty bite of lunch. Then 
he rushes back to his office, forcing his way 
through the rich bouquet which his visitors have 
deposited in and around it, and again sets to work 
issuing visas. At the end of the day he goes home 
with a headache, a grouch, a few germs of sleep- 
ing-sickness, and typhus and diphtheria concealed 
in his garments. His highly important brochure 
on pig bristles dies of pernicious anemia, and his 
upward progress on the ladder of literature is 
definitely lialted. 

Some day, when I get old enough or weak- 
minded enough to imagine that my personal rec- 
ollections will be of vital interest to the people of 
the nation, I shall devote an entire volume to the 
subject of Consuls I Have Bothered. 

In this volume I shall seize the opportunity of 
correcting a number of erroneous impressions 
that seem to have sprung into existence in various 
quarters. I shall deal in detail, for example, with 
the pleasant occasion in 1919 when Mr. Fred 
Simpich and myself, in company with a number 
of other Uplifters, escorted a horse and cab under 
the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin and halfway 
through the door of the Adlon at two o'clock in 
the morning in order to facilitate the discharge of 
the cab's passengers, who seemed to be dead or 
paralyzed. There is a rumor in existence that 
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the horse in the case entered the Adlon, picked 
up a pen and wrote his name on the register. 
This rumor is entirely without foundation. The 
fact of the matter is that the horse stuck in the 
door, and remained there until the foHowing 
morning, when a company of engineers took the 
front of the huikhng to pieces and relea^^ed him. 
It was physically impossible for the horse to write 
his name on the register, because he couldn't get 
to it. 

There will be no complaints in this volume, ex- 
cept, possibly, concerning the lack of perspicacity 
evinced by a Consul in a city in Scotland. I 
called upon this gentleman formally, exchanged 
the compliments of the season, and then inquired 
solicitiously whether the Prohibition movement 
was making any headway in his neighl^orhood. He 
replied that it was not. I asked whether the 
whiskey was as good as it had always been. He 
replied that the brands on sale in the shops were a 
bit weaker than before the war, but that there 
was plenty of old pre-war stuff in the clubs. I 
asked him whether he had any of the old pre-war 
stiiflF, and then swallowed hard. He replied that 
he had plenty of it, and swallowed hard himself 
with a far-away look in his eyes. We swallowed 
alternately several times ; and then, as the conver- 
sation seemed to have languished, I went away. 
If I make any complaints at all, I shall state that 
I am positive that this Consul had in the lower 
left hand drawer of his desk a quart of fine old 
Islay Malt whiskey with a rich ethereal bouquet, 
one inhalation of which would make the inhaler's 
eyes revolve rapidly in his head, and two drinks 
of which would induce levitation and a hazy mate- 
rialization of the drinker's great-grandmother. 

I think that I shall follow the Baedeker system 
of starring Consuls. A two-star Consul, for ex- 
ample, will mean that you don't want to miss him 
if you can help it. It would be a shame, for ex- 
ample, to miss the grate-fire in the office of Mr. 
Robert P. Skinner in London — a fire whose size 
and warmth bear the same relation to the normal 
London fire that Bunker Hill Monument bears to 
a toothpick — or to miss the sight of Skinner warm- 
ing his coat-tails before the fire and, with a 
sweetly plaintive look on his face, saying: "I 
think your information will be helped if you see 
the King — I'll give you a letter to him — and pos- 
sibly Lloyd George — I'll give you a letter to him 
— ^and maybe the Archbishop of Canterbury — I'll 
give y*u a letter to him — ^and, Oh, yes, the man- 
ager of the Bank of England — I'll give you a let- 
ter to him — ^and, Ah, a couple of brewers — I'll 
give vou letters to them — and, hum . . . ." 
and then to doze in front of the fire whil? his pen 
sputters ^nd scratches at his letters. 



MR. ROBERTS HIMSELF 



There would be double stars for Homer Bying- 
ton in Naples, the golf and tennis champion, who 
has trained the waiters in the Gambrinus Restau- 
rant to leap into the kitchen on his entrance and 
leap back again with steaming platters of succu- 
lent spiedino di moszarella alia Romana; for 
Haven in Trieste, who has a flock of trained fish- 
ermen who rush to his hotel when they are for- 
tunate enough to catch the succulent tiny lobsters 
known as scampi; for Keene in Rome, who, given 
a fair field and no favors, can tell three stories to 
anybody else's one ; for Messersmith in Antwerp ; 
for Anderson in Rotterdam; for McBride and 
Keena and Huddle, who have sat on the lid in 
Warsaw at various times. 

As a matter of fact, I shall give every American 
Consul in Europe a double star ; for I never yet 
have met one who failed to give me more than I 
asked, to make greatly needed and very welcome 
additions to my store of knowledge, and to make 
me very content with America's systen^ of picking 
her consular officials. ' ^-^ j" 
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That part of the Association which is in Wash- 
ington got together Decemher 15th and welcomed 
into the Service a class of new Consuls and Vice 
Consuls which has been sitting at Consul Gen- 
eral Stewart's feet during the past month. The 
welcome took the form of a dinner at Rauscher's. 
Nearly fifty were present, including a special 
guest in the person of Kenneth L. Roberts of the 
Saturday Evening Post, well known to many con- 
sular officers and a contributor to this issue of the 
Bulletin. 

Mr. Carr presided. The speakers included 
Tracy Lay, for whose remarks the Bulletin 
hopes to find space in its next issue; N. T. John- 
son, Mr. Hengstler, Fred Simpich, Roger Tred- 
well, and Thomas W. Chilton, for the consular 
class. Mr. Simpich carried away the honors with 
an original and more or less epic poem relating to 
the adventures of Consul OToole whom no post 
would suit and who therefore came out bad in 
the end. The Bulletin wishes that the story of 
Consul OToole, as told in Mr. Simpich*s best 
style, could be compressed within the compass of 
this issue. It is possible, however, only to give a 
sample or two. 

Messrs. Carr and Hengstler and the Division of 
Consular Personnel are much put to it to find a 
place for the contankerous O'Toole. Tredwell (of 
C. P.) avers: 

'We've got O'Toole's number here in C. P. 
His psychology chart, a secret sheet, 
Worked up by Tot ten while on his last beat, 
Warns us that O'Toole must be kept from raw 
meat, 

* * * * 

"Notv Bergen is open, a post he might wish, 
But then, as he writes, there's the smell of the fish. 
Nor can we make MUan his new bailiwick — 
Macaroni and goat cheese both fnake him sick. 
Colombo's a good post, not easy to beat, 
But O' Toole's predisposed to prickly heat." 

And so forth. 
^'Enough/' cried Hengstler, ''in him you see 
Psychopathic inferiority. 

He's one of the Consuls no post would please, 
Paris would suit him no more than Belize, 
For cases like his, it seems fit pity 
There isn't 9 post in 4ff{^f}ffC f^^y" 



After being ordered to Timbuctoo — ^and going 
there — OToole resigns; desires then to be rein- 
stated. 

Said Hengstler, with classic Department reserve, 
''Your despatch, though a rare bit of consular 

nerve, 
Will receive such attention as it may deserve." 

We are treated then to the moral — 
Now this phony story of Consul O'Toole 
Is a striking exception, proving the rule, 
Tlmt a Yankee Consul is nobody's fool, 
But it's just born in him to kick like a mule! 

One of the pleasantest things about the dinner 
was the smiling countenance of John F. Jewell, 
completely resorted to health. He didn't know 
where he was going but he certainly was happy, 
and so was every one else to see him so well again. 



The Departmental visitors' register bears the 
following recent entries: James B. Stewart, 
Consul at Chihuahua, Mexico ; William H. Hunt, 
Consul at Saint Etienne, France; Wilbur T. 
Gracey, Consul at Birmingham, England; John 
H. Grout, Consul at Hull, England; H. J. Dick- 
inson, Consul at Singapore ; H. F. Hawley, Consul 
at Nagoya, Japan; Lester Maynard, Consul at 
Alexandria, Egypt ; S. E. O'Donoghue, Vice Con- 
sul at Singapore; Alexander G. Swaney, Vice 
Consul at Edinburgh, Scotland; George H. Bar- 
ringer, Vice Consul at Belfast, Ireland; Edward 
G. Greenlaw, Vice Consul at Glasgow, Scotland; 
Harry W. Hargis, Jr., Vice Consul at Habana; 
Joseph Welles, Vice Consul at Antilla, Cuba ; John 
Corrigan, Jr., Consul at Havre; William A. 
Hickey, Vice Consul at Maracaibo, Venezuela; 
Avra M. Warren, Consul at Cape Haitien, Haiti ; 
Raoul E. Mouton, Vice Consul at Nantes, France ; 
L. Dale Pope, Vice Consul at Warsaw, Poland; 
J. F. Jewell, Consul "unassigned ;" Odin G. 
Loren, Vice Consul at Colon, Panama ; L. G. Daw- 
son. Consul at Madras, India ; Qarence T. Mur- 
phy, Vice Consul at Sarnia, Ontario ; Arthur Beek 
Giroux, Vice Consul at Quebec, Canada; P. J. 
Houlahan, Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina; W. M. Parker Mitchell, Consul at Mexico 
City; H. Claremont Moses, Vice Consul at Per- 
nambuco, Brazil; John S. Richardson, Jr., Vice 
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Consul at Rotterdam, Holland ; J. H. T. Lorent- 
zen. Vice Consul at Zurich, Switzerland ; Samuel 
C. Reat, Consul at Calgary, Alberta; Ricliard B. 
Haven, Vice Consul at Genoa, Italy ; C. E. Macy, 
Vice Consul at Coblenz, Germany ; G. R. Tas^gart, 
Consul at London, Canada; R. L. Keiser, Consul 
at Lourenco Marques, East Africa; Stephen B. 
Vaughan, Vice Consul at Budapest, Hungary; 
Russell M. Brooks, Vice Consul at Newcastle-On- 
Tyne, England; Marian D. DeTar, Vice Consul 
at Palermo, Italy. 



Under date of December 15, the Senate con- 
firmed the appointment of the following Secre- 
taries of Embassy or Legation of class 4: Robert 
S. Burgher, of Dallas, Texas ; William A. Taylor, 
Jr., of New York City ; Charles A. Blackwell, of 
Qeveland, Ohio; and George R. Merrell, Jr., of 
St. Louis, Missouri. 



The following transfers have recently been 
ordered in the Diplomatic Service : Stewart John- 
son transferred from the Department to Berlin; 
Warden McK. Wilson, assigned to the Depart- 
ment, transferred to Berlin; Thomas L. Daniels, 
transferred from the Department to Brussels; 
Arthur Bliss Lane, transferred from London to 
Buenos Aires; Samuel S. Dickson, transferred 
from Asuncion, Paraguay, to London ; Orme Wil- 
son, transferred from Brussels to Berne; Her- 
schel V. Johnson, transferred from Berne to 
Sofia; Richard N. Thompson, transferred from 
Sofia to Asuncion. 



Carroll Sprigg, the retiring Agent and Consul 
General at Cairo, recently called at the Depart- 
ment. His successor, Dr. J. Morton Howell, 
sailed for Cairo on December 7. 



Ralph Chesbrough's many friends in the Service 
will be interested to learn that he has launched out 
on his own. With Edgar B. Howard, of Phila- 
delphia, he has formed a company to engage in a 
general importing and exporting business. They 



are installed in the Commercial Trust Building in 
Philadelphia. 

Dana G. Munro, Consul of class 4, has been as- 
signed as Acting Chief of the Division of I^tjn 
American Affairs, in the temporary absence in 
Europe of Sumner Welles, the Chief of the Di- 
vision. 



The Bulletin offers congratulations on the 
following happy events: 

Son, Charles Sheldon, to Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon 
WHiitehouse at Paris, France, on November 5th. 
Mr. Whitehouse is Counsellor of the Embassy. 

Son, William Hamilton, to Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
wood Francis Allman at Tsingtau, China, on Au- 
gust 23rd. Mr. Allman is temporarily detailed as 
Vice Consul and Interpreter at Chungking. * 

Son, Henry Rhodes, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Rhodes Brown, at Belgrade on September 24th. 
Mr. Brown is the Vice Consul at Belgrade. 



J. Donald C. Rodgers, of the London Embassy, 
who has been on a leave of absence in the United 
States, has been assigned to the Legation at Pan- 
ama. Mr. Rodgers accompanied the newly ap- 
pointed American Minister to Panama, Dr. South, 
sailing on the SS. Pastores on December 10. 

Franklin E. Morales, the newly appointed 
American Minister to Honduras, and John E. 
Ramer, newly appointed American Minister to 
Nicaragua, sailed for their respective posts on 
December 3. 



Edward E. Brodie. newly appointed American 
Minister to Siam, sailed for his post on Decem- 
ber 10 on the SS. Pine Tree State. 



Vice Consul Samuel Sokobin has been ordered 
from Kalgan to Urga, the capital of Mongolia, to 
remain there temporarily for the purposes of 
friendly observation and informal contact. 
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Published Monthly by the American Con- 
sular Association, Washington, D. C. 

The American Consular Bulletin is published monthly by the 
American Consular Association, and is distributed by the Asso- 
ciation to its members gratis. The Bulletin is also open to private 
subscription in the United States and abroad at the rate of $4.00 
a year, or 35 cents a copy, payable to the American Consular 
Bulletin, c/o Consular Bureau, Department of State, IVashing- 
ton, D. C. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinions respecting the Prober discharge of their 
functions, and to keep them in touch with business and adminis- 
trative developments which are of moment to them; and (2) to 
disseminate information respecting the work of the Consular 
Sertnce among interested persons in the United States, including 
business men and others having interests abroad, and young men 
who may be considering the Consular Service as a career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendent*al nature, especiall\ such 
as might be aimed to influence legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative action with respect to the Consular Sennce, or the 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 

Contributions should be addressed to the American Consular 
Bulletin, c/o Consular Bureau, Department of State, IVashing- 
fon, D. C. 

THE NEW BULLETIN 

Herewith the new Bulletin. We promised 
voii somethiner in onr November issue. Here it 
is. We have be^un to grow. 

The entire management, publication and distri- 
bution of the Bulletin has been taken over by 
the Consular Association, bes^innine: with this is- 
sue. The Editor really edits and the Business 
Manager gets advertisements and subscriptions. 
The Bulletin is a going concern, going on its 
own legs. 

The arrangement with J. W. Young, of New 
York, under which the Bulletin has been pub- 
lished heretofore, has been terminated bv mutual 
consent. A tentative printing contract has been 
concluded with a Washington firm, the Doing 
Printing Company. The Bulletin will have its 
own mailing organization. 

Mr. Young did well by the Consular Associa- 
tion and the Bulletin. He has now acquired 
other interests, and the success which the Bulle- 
tin has had in the past year has made expansion 
imperative. In parting companv with Mr. Young, 
the Executive Committee of the Association de- 
sires to express its very sincere appreciation of 
his generous cooperation at all times. 

The principal changes which have now come 
about are these : 

1. The Bulletin is published in Washington. 



This means that less than a fortnight (instead of 
a month) will elapse from the assembling of the 

Ncopy for each issue until the emergence of the 
magazine from the press. Readers will get per- 
sonal news and Service items with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

2. The mailing of the Bulletin to subscribers 
is directly in the hands of the Association and 
prompt and accurate service is assured. The 
Executive Committee has been chagrined to learn 
that a number of members of the Diplomatic 
Service, and possibly others, have subscribed to 
the Bulletin in the past and failed to receive 
copies. This will not occur again. The commit- 
tee is anxious to learn of aU such cases and to 
enter on the new mailing list, without further 
charge, the names of disappointed subscribers for 
the periods of their original, unfulfilled subscrip- 
tions. Advices on this subject are solicited from 
every quarter. 

3. Contracts for advertising in the Bulletin 
are made by the Consular Association (throug^h 
the Business Manager) and the Bulletin benefits 
financially to the full extent of its advertising 
patronage. Note the advertising which has been 
obtained for this issue on very short notice. As 
income from this source increases, the magazine 
will be enlarged and improved. Dividends are not 
sought. The Bulletin is not a commercial ven- 
ture. 

All this is attributable to the Business Manager, 
whose identity was disclosed in the November is- 
sue. The Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion has requested and authorized him to conduct 
the business of the Bulletin apart from the 
other business of the Association and to keep ac- 
counts separate from those of the Secretary- 
Treasurer. His receipts will be derived from ad- 
vertising and subscriptions. The subscription 
price to outsiders, it will be noticed, is increased 
from $1.50 to $4.00, so as to be commensurate 
with what is now offered. The business manager 
must meet all costs of publication and distribution. 

The Association will pay $100 monthly from 
the general treasury as a coMective subscription 
for all the members of the Association and 
for supplying a "free" mailing list to which the 
Bulletin is sent in the interest of the Service. 
This list includes educational institutions, cham- 
bers of commerce, important Government officials, 
etc., numbering at present about 200. The Bul- 
letin has been costing the Association in the past 
from $110 to $120 a month. The Association's 
normal income frgin membership dues is abgut 
$140 a month, 
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OPIUM IN AMERICAN CONSULATE GUARDED BY MARINES 

The trunks and boxes contain approximately one ton of opium, the product of the poppy fields of 
Western Hunnan and Kweichow, China. The lot was seised, June 29, 1921, by the American Con- 
sulate at Changsha. The picture, furnished to th? Bulletin by Walter A. Adams, Vice Consul in 
charge at Changsha, shows the opium stored in the Consulate under guard of a machine gun detach- 
ment from the U. S. S. *'Quiros," one of the fleet of American gunboats which ply the Yangtze-Kiang. 
The opium was seized, Mr, Adams writes, as a part of an attempt to stop a widespread use of the 
American flag as a cloak for the opium traffic. The attempt was finally successful, after some months 
of effort, largely because of the cooperation of missionaries in reporting spccifx instances of the abuse 
of the flag. 



Speaking of dues, dear colleagues, have you 
paid yours for the current year ? They were due 
July 1, and a notice to that effect was mailed to 
you. Don't overlook it. It is obvious that the 
good work can't go on without your help. 

This is a good time to announce also that, after 
the present issue, the Bulletin will no longer be 
supplied to every Consular office. The mailing 
facilities of the Department will no longer be 
availed of. The Bulletin will instead be mailed 
out by the Association direct, and copies will be 
sent only to the subscribers and to members of 
the Association. There may be officers who are 
not members of the Association, but it is difficult 
to believe. 

And don't forget contributions to the columns 
of the Bulletin. Long or short, they're 
wanted — they're essential to the Bulletin's 
success. 

11 



WHO'S NEXT? 

Consul John M. Savage, Southampton, Eng- 
land, has furnished the photograph which is re- 
produced on the cover page of this issue of the 
Bulletin. His camera caught the four largest 
passenger steamers afloat in dock at the same 
lime. They are the S. S. Mauretania, 30,704 tons ; 
Aquitania, 45,647 tons; Olympic, 45,323 tons, and 
Bercngaria, 52,021 tons. The total tonnage of 
these four ships, 173,695, represents about one- 
fourth of the total of American steam tonnage 
engaged in foreign trade in 1914, namely, 720,- 
609 tons. By 1919, however, the American for- 
eign trade steam tonnage had grown to 5,992,028. 

Who is going to furnish the next cover-page 
photograph? If the Bulletin prospers, the Busi- 
ness Manager man consent to a prize. 
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MORE PROMOTIONS 

IN connection with the advancements in the 
Service which were described at length in the 

last issue of the Bulletin, a long list of promo- 
tions was also made among the Vice Consuls of 
career, and twenty-seven new men were selected 
for appointment to class 3 of Vice Consuls of 
career from among the non-career Vice Consuls 
and from the eligible list. 

Those promoted from class 2 to class 1 of Vice 
Consuls of career include: H. Merle Cochran, 
J. F. McGurk, Charles J. Pisar, L. H. Gourley, 
J. J. Murphy, George Wadsworth, Orsen N. Niel- 
sen, Walter A. Adams, Wm. W. Heard, G. A. 
Makinson, Ilo C Funk, Lynn W. Franklin, R. F. 
Fernald, V. W. O'Hara, H. Earle Russell, Wm. P. 
George, W. J. McCaflFerty, S. R. Thompson, P. D. 
Thompson, J. C. Moomaw, T. McEnelly, S. B. 
Jacobson, J. T. Boiichal, Geo. T, Colman, Geo. L. 
Brandt, 

The following were promoted from class 3 to 
class 2: H. W. Goforth, C. H. Thorling, Julian 
C. Greenup, Knox Alexander, C. T. Steger, A. H. 
Gerberich, J. F. Simons, J. G. Groeninger, C B. 
Hosmer, E. B. Montgomery, H. S. Fullerton, A. 
W. Treat, R. H. Tompkins, Don S. Haven, R. F. 
Boyce, John R. Minter, E. M. Groth, W. W. Cor- 
coran, R. A. Gibson, E. B. Couher, F. L. Spangler, 
R. B. Macatee, G. P. Waller, H. E. Carlson, H. 
A. Doolittle, L. Webber, D. A. Willson, R. S. 
Castleman. 

Howard A. Bowman, Ernest E. Evans, F. H. 
Styles, Carlton Hurst and Harold Waters were 
promoted from Consular Assistant to class 3 of 
Vice Consul of career. 

The following non-career Vice Consuls, having 
duly passed their examinations, were admitted to 
the lowest grade of Vice Consul of career and as- 
signed as indicated: George E. Seltzer, Salina 
Cruz ; Harold S. Tewell, Winnipeg ; Francis Wells, 
Manchester; Charles L. De Vault, London; Wil- 
liam L Jackson, Bahia ; Harry J. Anslinger, Ham- 
burg. 

Selections from the eligible list were as follows, 
the assignment (if any) being given in each case: 
H. Shantz, Calcutta ; E. P. Lowry ; Fletcher War- 
ren, Habana; Julian L. Pinkerton, Loanda; Ed- 
win A. Plitt, Sofia ; Willard L. Beaulac, Tampico ; 
Richard P. Butrick, Valparaiso; Robert Y. Jar- 
vis, Warsaw; Harold M. Collins, Dublin; Maurice 
Walk, Hamburg ; Edward W. Caffery, Bucharest ; 
Julian C. Dorr, Prague ; R. Herman Geist, Buenos 
Aires; Howard Donovan, London; Elmer W. 



PAGING AND INDEXING 

**From time to time some article of such great 
interest appears in our Bulletin," writes Consul 
General HoUis from Lisbon, **that one is glad to 
mark it and keep it on hand for future reference.** 
Mr. Hollis suggests, therefore, that the pages of 
the Bulletin be numbered consecutively through 
the year and that at the end of each year an index 
be prepared. The index will depend upon the in- 
dustry and devotion of some officer (volunteers 
requested), but at any rate we will b^n with 
1922 the consecutive page numbering. 

The volumes of the Bulletin have heretofore 
run from March to March, as the first issue of 
the Bulletin appeared in March, 1919. The vol- 
umes will now be made to coincide with the calen- 
dar year. This, the January issue, is number one 
in volume four. Volume three will embrace only 
ten numbers, that is to say, from March to De- 
cember, 1921. 

NECROLOGY 

The many friends of Ralph H. Bader, Consul 
detailed to the Diplomatic Agency and Consulate 
General at Cairo, will be grieved to learn of the 
death at Cairo on October 7, 1921, of Mr. Bader's 
wife, Mrs. Pearle Bacon Bader. 



Charles Sprague Caldwell died at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, November 5, 1921, in the 64th year of 
his age. Mr. Caldwell served as Vice Consul at 
San Jose from 1899 to 1909. 



H. Clay Evans, a prominent manufacturer of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and formerly Consul 
General at London, died at Chattanooga Decem- 
ber 12, 1921, in the 79th year of his age. Mr. 
Evans was Consul General at London from 1902 
to 1905. He had a long and distinguished public 
career. He was twice mayor of Chattanooga, 
represented that district in Congress and served as 
Assistant Postmaster General and as Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 



Renter; Charles T. Hearin, Naples; Ethelbert T. 
Smith, Tientsin ; Arthur H. Cawston, Cape Town ; 
Frederick L. Thomas, Bombay; Frank P. S. 
Glassey, Helsingf ors ; Alexander P. Cruger, Mar- 
seille. 

Albert Halstead, junior, was reinstated as Vice 
Consul of career (class 3) and assigned to Munich. 
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Bombs 

By Frederick Simpich 



THE SPIRIT OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE 

THE once big "empty spots" on the map are settling up. Most of the long "unknown" 
world has been explored; daring deeds like those of Cortez, Magellan and Stanley can 
be no more. 
Yet the Yankee Consul — from the very character of his calling — may still be grouped 
among the last of the world's real adventurers. Often, more often even than in the Army and 
Navy, the career of the Consul is one of thrills, romance, and stirring events. Certainly life 
is infinitely safer — ^and far more comfortable at an Army post or on the quarter deck of a bat- 
tleship, than it is at many a far-flung Consulate — unprotected by guns or medical corps against 
perils of assault and disease. 

More than any other agent of Uncle Sam, the Consul — stuck off in some remote nook of 
the world — must play a lone hand. Time and again only his own sheer wit, presence of mind 
and quick action has saved him — as well as the little colony of American exiles under the pro- 
tection of his flag. Of such cases, the archives of the Department could yield many a stirring 
story of courage, fortitude and resourcefulness. 

Heroes there are in this far-flung Service of Uncle Sam, unknown afid unsung, who have 
fought it out alone — ^battling single-handed thousands of miles from home against the staggering 
odds of revolutions, pestilence and disease. War, cholera, plague, shipwreck, earthquakes, all 
have taken toll. The department knows, and is proud; but what does the public know of the great 
adventures of men like Summers, Cheney, Brissel, Hamm, Nealy and Gottschalk, who made the 
supreme sacrifice for Uncle Sam? These there are, and others whose bones in the years that 
are gone have been scattered over the earth from the fever coast of Ecuador to the war-worn 
plains of Europe. 

On the firing line, in din and gore of red revolution, in the wake of flood and disaster 
the Consul is always found — "keeping the Department informed." Who stuck, braving the Bol- 
sheviks to keep Uncle Sam posted when civilization went crashing to chaos in red Russia? The 
Consuls! One paid with his life; another with a year in the prisons of Turkestan. Who stood 
pat in Mexico — through long years of violence, murder and worse ? The Consuls, of course ! 
Hanging grimly on, moving thousands of refugees, protecting millions in property — sustained 
only by that obstinate sense of duty, that never-say-die spirit of service that finds its reward in 
doing its best. 



AUTUMN was open season for our Consuls Threats were received or demonstrations made 

and diplomats. Bombs and infernal machines at various places — Brussels, Marseille, Juarez, 

were tossed about, keeping many an Embassy Buenos Aires, Genoa, etc., but no one in the Con- 

and Consulate busy sweeping up the wreckage and sular Service was killed, hurt — or even stampeded ! 

putting in new window glass. In this cowardly manner the red world voiced 

Ambassador Herrick got a package labeled its protest at what it styles the persecution of two 

"perfumery." Luckily, the Ambassador himself Italians, Sacco and Vanzetti, on trial for murder 

didn't open it — for it blew up, jarring the villa in Massachusetts. 

where the Ambassador lives and jarring General In all this orgy of dynamite, violence and threats, 

Pershing, who happened to be present, into draw- it is singular to record that the American people, 

ing his gun and starting a hunt for the would-be at least till these bombs were thrown, knew prac- 

assassin. tically nothing of this Massachusetts murder case. 

Meanwhile, down at Lisbon a bomb big enough To the reading public, Sacco and Vanzetti were 

to hoist Consul General HoUis to glory went off — nothing more than two men — out of thousands 

but HoUis stayed. If the fuse had been shorter, arrested every year — on trial in New England for 

the Consul General reports, "some one else would robbery and murder. That they happened to have 

have had the honor of writing this despatch." Italian names was, naturally, neither for nor 

C*0St magnifique! against them — since Am^rio^ is s^ composite land 
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where everyone's name is, or was, "foreign." 

In July last, a jury chosen from hundreds of 
talesmen, stayed out five hours — wrestling with 
3,900 pages of testimony — ^and then brought in q 
verdict of guilty (to muddy the water more it 
came out in the trial that both Sacco and Vanze ti 
were slackers — that they had run away to Mexico 
in war times to avoid the draft). 

A new trial has been granted and is now under 
way. 

Wfmt the Reds Tell the World. 

In the meantime radical propaganda is flooding 
the earth. Propaganda which teacher the outside 
world that there is no justice in America for the 
working man; that the foreigner is discriminated 
against; that capitalism is the power behind the 
courts in New England. 

The story of how these propagandists worked, 
as told by one writer, is a curious instance of the 
power of propaganda — pernicious or otherwire. 

Three men in a dim-lit, scantily furnished office 
in Boston, a Spanish carpenter, a former ColMm- 
bia student of twenty-three (Morris Gebelow, 
whose pen name is "Eugene Lvons") and an 
Italian radical writer named Felicana, put the 
torch to the powder trail of propaganda that 
swept over Europe into Russia, and even down into 
South America. Their only equipment was a fev; 
tvrewriters, a live mailing list, a little money — ^and 
the phrase *'Save Sacco and Vansettir A Sacco- 
Vanzetti Defense Committee was organized — and 
a tiny newspaper, called U Agitation was started, 
its avowed purpose being to convince foreign peo- 
ples and governments that these two Italians were 
convicted because they were foreigners active in 
strikes, and members of the anarchist-communist 
group in Boston. 

Through all the propaganda put out ran this 
note: Any immigrant might fall a victim to 
American courts. One of its pamphlets, printed 
in English and entitled DOOMED TO DIE, says : 
"Three factors weigh against Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Thev are Italians, they are thinking workers, ac- 
tive in New England labor movements for years-r- 
and they oppose the vicious and brutal methods of 
the Department of Justice." 

Linked unth Dreyfus and Mooney, 

For dramatic effect, the trio of propagandists 
compared the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti with the 
famous Dreyfus and Mooney cases. Race preju- 
dice, it was alleged, caused the conviction of these 
two Italians — though the truth is, the first trial 
of the case went on practically unnoticed ; the pub- 
lic was not interested — even the Boston papers 
gave but little space to the incident. 



The halkvdy of the American Consulate Gen- 
eral at Lisbon, Portugal, after the explosion of the 
anarchist bomb. 

It was only when syndicalist papers in Italy, in 
France and South America — reacting quickly to 
the skillful appeals of the propagandist trio— be- 
gan to print the story of this latest "iniquity" of 
"American capitalism," and thereby to stir up 
riots, strikes and assaults on our Embassies and 
Consulates that American attention was drawn to 
Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Undoubtedly, the authors of this astounding 
propaganda sincerely believe in the innocence of 
Sacco and Vanzetti; and certain labor g^'o^^ps — 
and radical American journals — ^are furnishing 
moral and financial support. But they decline to 
let the courts — set up by law for that purpose — 
carry the case through. Even while the defend- 
ants' lawyers were preparing an appeal, the radi- 
cals rushed their side of the story to the restless 
elements of Europe and Latin America — ignoring 
the functions of the Massachusetts court and 
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$ioo PRIZE STORY CONTEST 



The success of YOUR BULLETIN de- 
pends on what you men in the field con- 
tribute to it! 

To encourage contributions, the BULLE- 
TIN offers a prize of $100 for the best 
article, sketch or story of not over 2,000 
words based on some phase of life or work 
in the American Consular Service. 

Clear, forceful articles on some feature of 
official duty, such as new office methods, 
trade promotion work, shipping, commercial 
geography, or economic conditions anywhere 
— are particularly desired. 

So, also, are sketches of strange or amus- 
ing personal adventures, eventful travel, or 
experiences in war, disaster or pestilence, — 
to be illustrated with photographs if avail- 
able. 

Short fiction, provided some member of 
the American Consular Service plays a role 
— a clean, compelling story with a consular 
setting, not unfriendly to this or any other 
Government — will also be considered. 



throwing this trial of two obscure workmen into 
the net of international affairs. 

Where the Consul Comes In, 
Even before the American public had heard of 
the case the "committee of defense*' had mailed to 
papers in Spain and South America a gruesome 
sketch of electrocution as a form of execution; 
and L' Agitation, in one issue, printed this para- 
graph : "The agitation in Italy is in good hands. 
Last minute telegrams tell us that in all the cities 
of Italy and other parts of Europe violent upris- 
ings are on foot in favor of the prisoners. An as- 
sault upon the American Consulate is proposed." 
Small wonder Herrick and HoUis were bombed ! 
Look at the picture, and imagine what would 
have happened to Hollis had he picked up that 
bomb, — or had he been in the hall, when it ex- 
ploded. No veteran of the dugouts and listening 
chambers ever had a closer call! No veteran 
ever "carried on" — after the barrage — ^with more 
sang froid. It's a way Consuls have — ^mop up 
the job, and report later ! 



Mr. Alvin Hovey-King has resigned from an 
export company in New York to accept the posi- 
tion of Commercial Attache to the American Em- 
bassy in Mexico City. 



Manuscripts should be post-marked not 
later than August 31, 1922. 

For the best article, story or sketch a cash 
prise of $100 will be paid. 

This contest is open to every diplomatic 
and consular officer, and also to all clerks. 
Officers directly connected with the publica- 
tion of the BULLETIN are excluded. 

Three judges will be chosen by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Consular 
Association, one from among officials of the 
Department of State in Washington, one 
from among editors of reputable American 
trade journals, and one from the editorial 
staff of a national magazine. 

Manuscripts should be typewritten, the 
pages numbered, and the name and address 
of the writer should appear in the upper 
left hand corner of each page. 

The BULLETIN reserves the right to 
publish any manuscript received, but payment 
will be made only to the prize winner. 
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NOTARIAL MANUAL 

Every consular office will have received, before 
this issue of the Bulletin, its copy of A Notarial 
Manual for Consular Officers by C. E. Gauss, 
American Consul, now at Amoy. Every one has 
had time to perceive that it is one of the most im- 
portant contributions which has ever been made 
to consular literature. Its practical usefulness 
has no doubt already been demonstrated in many 
offices. 

The manual was prepared by Mr. Gauss some 
time ago. Mr. Gauss offered it to the Department 
to be published for the good of the Service. There 
was considerable discussion of having it brought 
out by the Consular Association. The Depart- 
ment decided, however, that its official value was 
such as to justify its publication as a strictly offi- 
cial matter. 

One copy has been sent to each consular office. 
The Department will not furnish copies to indi- 
vidual officers for their personal use. As will be 
seen by reference to page 84 of the Manual, how- 
ever, copies may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C, at 40 
cents apiece. 

The Service is greatly beholden to Mr. Gauss 
for this generous gift, which will be a lasting 
moniunent to his industry and efficiency. 
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The annual report of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which was presented to 
Congress when it convened for the "long session" 
the first Monday of December, contained not only 
an account of what the Bureau has been doing in 
the course of the year, in the manner of the pre- 
ceding report which was summarized in the Bul- 
letin for March, 1921, but also a survey of the 
progress of American trade during the year and 
the trade of the other chief countries of the world. 
It is probable that a copy of this report will be 
sent to each consular office to enable the Service, 
by a perusal thereof, to furnish its mental back- 
ground with an up-to-date picture of economic 
conditions in the United States and in other coun- 
tries. The Department has long been alive to the 
importance of helping consular officers to keep in 
touch with business conditions at home and with 
the whole lay-out of trade the world over. One 
of the more important functions of the new office 
of DC-2 will be to guide and broaden the outlook 
of the Service on the field of its commercial work. 



Speaking of which, we all read, of course, the 
good, old New York Journal of Commerce, With- 
out derogation to the serious character of that dis- 
tinguished and valuable newspaper, the Bulletin 
cannot but remark upon the fine humor of the 
head-lines on its market reports. When the mail 
has come and we have removed — by varying 
means, all unsatisfactory and annoying — the tough 
paper cuticle which envelopes the tight-rolled De- 
partmental budget of printed matter, and have sat 
upon, or otherwise attempted to flatten out, a nest 
of marcelled Insecticide circulars, we may turn 
with a deep sigh of relief to one of the back pages 
of the Journal of Commerce and read some such 
delightful announcement as "Lemons Nervous." 
Can't you just see a nervous lemon? Rather a 
bulbous nose with one or two oily drops thereon. 
Or, "Prunes Unsettled." Mrs. Prune, no doubt, 
finds it difficult to adjust the family budget with- 
out knowing what her husband's post allowance 
will be for the current fiscal year. And then, 
"Hops Agitated" — but there's a limit. 



During the month of November, 1921, 1,512 



trade reports were received by the Department 
from the Consular Service, as compared with 
1,405 during the month of October. The number 
of trade letters transmitted to American business 
interests through the Department from consular 
offices was. in November, 2,958, as compared with 
2,742 in October. It is also of interest to note 
that during November the Service sent in 228 
trade opportimities, whereas in October only 95 
were received. 

These figures show that the trade, promotion 
work of the Service is on the boom — and being 
given special attention by many officers. 

During the month of November, the Consulate 
General at London led in the number of trade re- 
ports (52), followed by the Consulate at Riga 
(41), the Consulate General at Buenos Aires (32), 
the Consulate at Helsingfors (24), and the Con- 
sulate at Alexandria (22). In the number of 
trade letters sent by our offices during November, 
the leading place was taken by the Consulate at 
Antofagasta (91), followed by the Consulate at 
Pernambuco (51), whereas the Consulates Gen- 
eral at London and Calcutta both sent 49, and the 
Consulate at Nairobi 47. 



On a recent business trip to this country Ira 
Nelson Morris, American Minister to Sweden, 
heroically saved a girl. Miss Ellen Neilson of 
Brooklyn, from death in mid-Atlantic. During an 
unusually heavy sea Miss Neilson was trying to 
pull herself up from the promenade to the boat 
deck. She was near the top when the vessel bent 
over to port suddenly under a wall of water and 
the movement threw her to the deck. Another 
comber washed over the starboard side as she fell, 
and she slid with it over to the edge of a deck not 
protected by a rail. At this opportune moment 
Mr. Morris came by and rescued the girl, holding 
her with one arm and cling^ing with the other to a 
stanchion until the ship rolled back to an even keel. 



Trade Commissioner Lynn W. Meekins has 
been instructed to return to the United States for 
a vacation after two years' service in Shanghai 
and Peking. 
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The chart entitled What Your Consul Does, 
accompanying Mr. Carr's interesting article on 
the work of the Consular Service, is offered as 
a supplement to this issue of the Bulletin. The 
chart was compiled by Herbert C. Hengstler, 
Chief of the Consular Bureau, with the assistance 
of Consul General Totten. 

It is hoped that it will prove of interest not 
only to the men in the Service, but also to the 
American public — which it serves. 



Arthur C. Millspaugh, Economist Consul, has 
been appointed Acting Foreign Trade Adviser of 
the Department of State. 



Consul John K. Cald- 
well and Vice Consul 
Edward B. Thomas are 
now established at Chi- 
ta, Siberia. 



Trade Commissioner 
Carl J. Mayer arrived 
in Vladivostok the 1st 
of November, and has 
begun reporting upon 
economic conditions in 
Siberia. 



marched in procession to the unveiling of a statue 
of Francis I, the founder of the port of Havre, 
in the garden of the Town Hall. 

In the afternoon at the Custom House, on the 
Quai Notre Dame, a bronze plaque was unveiled 
bearing the following inscription: "Here resided 
General Lafayette on August 27, 1779, when he 
received from the grandson of Benjamin Frank- 
lin the sword of honor offered him by the Ameri- 
can Congress." 

In the evening there were illuminations and a 
display of fireworks. The Havre municipal au- 
thorities gave a banquet to about a hundred per- 
sons, the Pan-American consular officers in Havre 
being the guests of honor. The Mayor, on behalf 

of the city and the Sub- 
Prefect for the Depart- 
ment of Seine Inferie- 
ure, each presented all 
the Consuls with a sil- 
ver gilt medal com- 
memorative of the oc- 
casion. 



Trade Commissioner 
John A. Fowler arrived 
in Washington Novem- 
ber 2, after a three-year 
absence in the Far East. 
Mr. Fowler has pre- 
pared an economic 

hand book on the Dutch East Indies and British 
Malaya which will probably be issued within the 
next few months. 



The American Consulate at Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela {William P. Garrety, Consul), en- 
dangered by burning gasoline from a schooner 
which caught fire in the harbor January 13, 1921, 
The burning containers zvere fended off with long 
poles. 



French goodwill toward the American Continent 
and its people was reflected at Havre on October 
12th in festive ceremonies, at which the American 
Consulate was represented, writes Consul In- 
gram. 

In the morning there was a picturesque scene 
when a reproduction of a 16th century caravel 
landed a little company of men, women and chil- 
dren attired in old Norman costumes. These 



A memorial service 
for the Unknown Sol- 
dier was conducted by 
the American Colony at 
Geneva on Armistice 
Day at the American 
Church. A commend- 
able address was deliv- 
ered by Consul Haskell 
in which, among other 
things, he remarked, 
"we take our place be- 
side President Harding 
and the allied representatives of the world in pay- 
ing homage to the Unknown Soldier: the symbol 
of sacrifice and heroism — the incarnation of the 
spirit that has made possible the triumvirate of a 
free people : liberty, equality, and fraternity." 



German Consulates are being re-established in 
the United States. Beside the appointment of 
Carl Lang as Charge d'Affaires at Washington, 
the Berlin Foreign Office announces Herr Kraske's 
assignment as Consul General at New York, Herr 
Ziegler at San Francisco, Herr Mund at St. Lx)uis 
and Herr Fonungelte at New Orleans. 
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Words of Counsel from Mr. Hughes 



SPEAKING recently to a new class of young 
diplomats, the Secretary of State sketched 
their path of duty and their opportunities in 
rare words of wisdom and hope. 

"I don't feel like saying anything that is formal 
in the slightest degree on an occasion of this sort," 
he said. "I find myself as one who has been 
chosen to be president of a university of which he 
is not a graduate! That has always struck me as 
a situation of some embarrassment. But, of 
course, I do congratulate you very heartily on 
your entrance into this career. While I haven't 
had the advantage of training in diplomatic work 
and have been associated with a very different 
sort of life, there is no one who cherishes more 
deeply the ideals of the diplomatic career than do 
I ; and all that I can say is by way of emphasis 
upon the vast importance of representing the 
country at this time. 

"Of course, I assume that you have had, as I 
have had, moments when you were inclined to 
despair of the future of the Diplomatic Service, 
because of the apparent lack of appreciation on 
the part of so many of our good American people 
of the vital importance of the maintenance of that 
Service. Whenever I hear anyone in or out of 
public office, who decries the quality of the work 
that is done by those who are members of our 
diplomatic staffs, I feel as though the country has 
received a wound. I always dislike to hear any 
words of disparagement, because they are words 
that reveal utter misunderstanding of the relation 
of this Government to other Governments and the 
only way in which a friendly co-operation can be 
maintained and the rights of our own people 
secured. 

"Now I hope that all that has been done to im- 
prove the Diplomatic Service — to establish and 
maintain the best standards of work in the Service 
— is only a beginning of what we shall accomplish 
as we are forced into more and more important 
relations with other countries — as the intimacy of 
relation is increased, and I feel that the American 
people are so keen, so intelligent, so observant of 
their interests, that it is only a question of time 
when the full dignity, worth, and necessity of the 
Diplomatic Service — ^as those appreciate it who are 
intimately connected with it — will be recognized 
generally. 

"In the meantime, you have the satisfaction that 
comes from a knowledge that those who know 
anything about what you are doing — and whose 
opinion really counts — ^are fully aware of the im- 
portance of the career and of the splendid work 
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that is being done by the men who are in it. 

"Now, I belong to the profession of lawyers, 
for whom a good word is never spoken by anyone 
outside the profession. I have yet to hear of 
anyone, however intelligent, who does not in his 
confidences berate that great and noble profession 
to which I have given my life. But that is never 
disturbing at all, because all these people who in- 
dulge in these gibes, slams, tirades about lawyers, 
when they get even within speaking distance of 
trouble will at once put their complete trust and 
confidence in some lawyer, and reckon his friend- 
ship and support as the most valuable of all their 
possessions. 

"And so it is with our good American people, 
as you will find abroad in connection with your 
work. You will observe that the moment there 
is a hint of trouble the Diplomatic Service is ap- 
preciated and its necessity recognized. 

"I think we are entering on a new phase of the 
world's history. I was just saying to my neigh- 
bor here that nobody at any crisis in history, how- 
ever well informed, had apparently ever been able 
to predict what was comii^ with any degree of 
exactitude. I don't suppose we are any better off 
than those who preceded us at critical periods, but 
we do know that with the unsettled condition in 
which the whole world is found at tfiis time, and 
in many respects, with situations to which there 
has been nothing analagous in the past ; with our 
country, embarrassed by its relative wealth, never 
stronger than it is today, and, despite all the differ- 
ences exhibited in our political contests, never bet- 
ter united in sentiment than it is today, our coun- 
try has a role to play in the world of which it is 
not fully conscious and for which none of its pre- 
vious activities have properly prepared it. The 
corollary, of course, to that is that the country will 
have to rely upon such experience and ability as it 
can command, and, in this Service, men of training 
and men who make a special study of conditions 
as affecting the relations between countries will 
be in great demand. 

"You are entering upon a service which is 
richer in its promise today that it has ever been — 
I speak from the vantage ground of one who does 
not admit being old but has had a number of years 
— ^and I don't think that young men realize — I 
never did — how rapidly the generation ahead of 
them passes away and how rapidly the opportuni- 
ties are developing for the young men that are 
coming along. 

"When I was admitted to the bar thirty-seven 
years ago, it seemed to me that all the places ahead 
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A Home-Coming Officer Feels at Home 

By Paul Chapin Squire 



A SULTRY September morning found me 
trudging along the corridor en route for 
Room 113, Consular Bureau, for the first 
time in my life. Already I was in process of con- 
juring up some definite reason for my unneces- 
sary presence, reluctant to admit that curiosity 
was playing an all too important part. 

Once within No. 113 I unconsciously directed 
myself toward the visitors' register and inscribed 
by name. I was about to exit gracefully, mindful 
of disturbing no one without sufficient cause, when 
our Secretary-Treasurer, Consul Donald D. Shep- 
ard, ventured a kindly, **What can I do for you ?" 
Immediately I responded: 

"Oh, VA like to see Mr. Hengstler, if such a 
thing is possible." 

"Fm sorry, Mr. Hengstler is away today, but 
I am sure Mr. Haven would be pleased to see 
you," he rejoined. 

So I spent some very agreeable moments with 
Mr. Haven, who was eager to go out of his way 
to secure some detailed information I ventured to 
ask for. Then Mr. Shand, whom I understand 
every consular officer makes it a point to see while 
in Washington, happened to enter. And believe 
me when I say he was at his best. 

Then I was incidentally advised to see Mr. 
Tredwell, chairman of the Reception Committee. 
I found him moving office quarters ; he was actu- 
ally engaged in the work himself, and do you 
know, even so, he had a smile of welcome and 
found ample time to receive me? I call this the 
acid test for a reception officer. 

I next gained the presence of Consul General 

were jammed full and that no amount of effort 
could ever establish a place in the front ranks of 
the profession. All the men that I knew then and 
looked up to all passed away and the younger men 
of ability and strength found themselves in posi- 
tions of leadership in a few years. No young man 
of health has any reason whatever to have mis- 
givings about his future if he is intelligent and in- 
dustrious. His real gauge is his relation to what 
is being done by his own generation. Hi^ genera- 
tion will have its day and rule the world, and his 
object should be that with his own generation, by 
his industry and the use of the ability he has, he 
will always be in the place that he was intended 
to occupy, and that when his generation rules the 
world he will be there as one of its chief rulers, 
because of his helpful work and influence, and I 
hope you wiJl all be in that class," 



Stewart, whose batting average when it comes to 
acquaintance with personnel must compare with 
that of the big leaguers. What a fund of infor- 
mation he possesses ! I sat before him as before 
sort of a Delphic oracle, only that he was ex- 
tremely natural and spared the mystery stuff. 

My next step brought me to the office of Consul 
Walter A. Leonard, familiarly known as DC-2. 
"Wouldn't you like to go over your economic 
work together ?" asked this live-wire officer. Must 
I, I thought, produce my pocket atlas, point out 
Dunkirk on the North Sea, latitude 51° 2' 59" N., 
and tell him that it boasts of but 34,748 inhabi- 
tants, that the consular district covers but 44 
square miles, and that beside my own family there 
are only two Americans in the place! Does he 
know that I am a mere Class VII, an embryo 
officer ! 

No, this made no difference to our magnani- 
mous DC-2. He was there to be of service, and 
indeed he rendered me such. He introduced me to 
a new instruction in process of compilation, and I 
was soon actually taking notes on scribbling paper 
bearing the caption. Office of the Director of the 
Consular Service. 

Undoubtedly this contributed to my courage in 
asking Consul Leonard if he thought Mr. Carr 
would accord me a short interview. "Of course, 
he will," replied DC-2; and I was presently en 
route for the sanctum sanctorum. 

"May I make an appointment with Mr. Carr 
for tomorrow ?" I asked the genial young lady in 
charge of the ante-room. 

"Perhaps I can fix you up right away if you are 
willing to wait a few moments," she rejoined. 

Presently I was ushered in before Mr. Carr 
and was happy to remind him that the last time 
we met he was calling me No. 367. 

Of course, the wonderful "drawing out" power 
of our Director was in evidence ; I believe I would 
have divulged the innermost secrets of anybody's 
family skeleton had he chosen to ask me. I mar- 
veled at some details of a former post which he so 
casually mentioned. Three times I made it easy 
for Mr. Carr to terminate the interview, yet I was 
permitted to decide for myself the proper time to 
retire. 

Colleagues, having the honor to refer to Circu- 
lar Instruction No. 798 and to mention Service 
Spirit, the Department surely rates 100 per cent. 
Now it becomes our part to reflect this same brand 
of esprit de corps, Happily for us, it is most 
conta^^ious, 
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Mr. Carr on What a Consul Does 



(Continued from page 3) 

If Consuls possessed no other functions they 
would justify the expenditures made for their 
maintenance because of their usefulness in con- 
nection with the conduct of our foreign relations, 
in maintaining constant contact with local foreign 
officials, business men and individuals, and in en- 
lightening the Department of State on matters 
relating to foreign policy, the protection of Amer- 
ican rights and commercial and other opportuni- 
ties in foreign lands. Indeed, they are the only 
officers of the United States abroad maintaining 
Continuous contact with officials and citizens in 
the localities in which they are stationed in the 
manner in which diplomatic officers maintain con- 
tact with foreign governments at the capital cities. 

These are but a few of the activities of consular 
officers which relate more especially to the work 
of the Department of State. Every one who has 
lived or engaged in business abroad is familiar 
with the many notarial acts performed by Consuls. 
Last year the number reached 235,194. Other 
functions relate to taking depositions and execut- 
ing judicial commissions, acting as official wit- 
nesses of marriages of Americans abroad, record- 
ing of vital statistics and a multitude of other 
duties a description of which space will not permit. 
Services for the Treasury Department. 

Consular officers render to the Treasury Depart- 
ment conspicuous service, particularly in connec- 
tion with the protection of the revenue and the pub- 
lic health. Part of the machinery for the protec- 
tion of the customs revenue consists in a require- 
ment of law that the correctness of the invoiced 
value of merchandise exported to the United 
States shall be certified by consular officers. 
546,239 such invoices were certified by Consuls 
in 1921 and involved inquiry into the cost of pro- 
duction of the merchandise abroad, the selling 
process, the terms of sale and many other factors 
entering into the assessment of duty at the Ameri- 
can port of entry. Certificates required by our 
internal revenue laws on the landing of American 
merchandise at foreign ports were issued to the 
number of 2,546. Consuls have materially aided 
the Treasury in the collection of income tax from 
Americans residing abroad. One Consul alone 
was able to obtain payment of taxes amounting to 
about $30,000. 

The protection of the public health of the 
United States is one of the most important duties 
performed by Consuls at foreign seaports. Every 
vessel sailing for a port of the United States must 
obtain from the American Consul at the port of 



departure a bill of health, describing the condition 
of the port, vessel, crew, passengers and cargo. 
Many times before issuing a bill of health the 
ship must be disinfected, and, as cargo may carry 
infection of shipments, all merchandise must be 
carefully watched and if necessary disinfection 
ordered and supervised. Crews of vessels must 
be required to observe the regulations as to the 
sanitary condition of passengers, especially those 
traveling in steerage. All these duties assume 
great importance during epidemics of cholera, 
plague or other contagious or infectious diseases. 
Last year Consuls issued 39,366 bills of health. 

The public health finds further protection at 
the hands of the Consular Service through the 
assistance rendered in controlling shipments of 
impure food and drug products to the United 
States, by the detection of the use of harmful 
conservatives in manufacture, and misbranding of 
products, investigation of unsanitary conditions in 
foreign factories, and by the verification of the 
declarations which must accompany shipments of 
that nature. 

The duty which has proved of much practical 
value in recent years is that of preventing the 
introduction into the United States of contagious 
and infectious diseases of cattle, through the 
supervision of all shipments of hides, cattle and 
glue stock and insistence upon their disinfection 
abroad under consular supervision. Last year 
4,282 certificates of disinfection were issued by 
consular officers as evidence of the disinfection of 
shipments in accordance with the laws of the 
United States. 

In the. study of the spread of diseases, in order 
to safeguard the United States against them, Con- 
suls render important service by reporting weekly 
upon the sanitary condition of the ports or places 
at which they may be stationed. Over 13,200 
reports of this nature were made by Consuls dur- 
ing 1921. The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service has stated recently that the "func- 
tioning of the entire consular force in issuing bills 
of health and forwarding sanitary data is almost 
the cornerstone of our quarantine structure." 

The Veterans* Bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has found the Consular Service a useful 
agency through which to direct the distribution of 
the benefits of the War Risk Insurance acts to the 
relatives of the large number of foreign-bom 
soldiers of the United States Army who reside 
abroad. This work involves the investigation of 
the families of American ex-service men, the dis- 
tribution of checks, detection of fraudulent claims 
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and other like conditions. The Consul General at 
Warsaw, for example, has been delivering between 
500 and 600 checks each month to beneficiaries 
residing in Poland, and similar work is done at 
many other places. 

Co-operation with the Navy, 
In view of the frequent presence of American 
naval vessels in foreign waters and the fact that 
vessels of the Navy are so often called upon by 
consular officers for protection from temporary 
local disturbances, the Navy Department has 
borne for years a most intimate relation to the 
Foreign Service. During the war Consuls acted 
as the agents of the Navy Department in foreign 
countries in the purchase of large quantities of 
raw material needed in the manufacture of articles 
for the prosecution of the war. There were pur- 
chases of nitrates from Chile, of tin from Singa- 
pore, of shellac from India, all made and financed 
by officers of the Consular Service. In times of 
peace Consuls regularly supply the Navy with 
hydrographic data, information concerning port 
rules and foreign harbor and coaling facilities. 

Consuls render service of much value to the 
Post Office Department in reporting the misuse 
of mails, the sending of fraudulent mail matter 
from foreign countries into the United States, 
calculated to deceive and defraud our people. 
They also supply much useful advice in connection 
with the utility of the parcel post in the promotion 
of our export trade. 

While the work of Consuls is mainly of a peace- 
ful character and touches only occasionally the 
regular duties of the Army, Consuls are of service 
in supplying much geographical data and in acting 
as purchasing agents from time to time at ports of 
the world where Army purchasing agents are not 
maintained. During the world war American 
Consuls, like the Consuls of every nation, became 
intelligence agents, passport control officers, and 
in many other ways gave active assistance in the 
prosecution of the war. 

Labor Interests Benefited. 
The labor interests of the country also are direct 
beneficiaries of the activities of consular officers, 
in that much of the information upon the basis of 
which are compiled the statistics of prices and 
wages and cost of living throughout the world is 
supplied by members of the Consular Service. 
This information has a distinct and practical bear- 
ing upon the labor market in this country. More- 
over, it is one of the duties of consular officers to 
report attempted violations of the contract labor 
law, which information is communicated to the 



BOUND FOR THE ORIENT 

These young gentlemen are going to China and 
Japan to serve a five-year apprenticeship for the 
Consular Service learning the Chinese and Jap- 
anese languages, D. C. Berger and F, /. Chap- 
man (seated) and M. M. Hamilton {behind them 
at left) are now at Peking, while the fourth, L. E. 
Salisbury, is pursuing his studies at Tokyo, 

Department of Labor for appropriate action by 
the immigration officers. 

Attempted violations of our laws and treaties 
prohibiting the admission of Chinese of the labor- 
ing classes have been frequent, and one of the 
means of preventing violations of the law, and 
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yet facilitating the entry of Chinese not coming 
within the scope of the law against Chinese labor, 
is what is known as the Se 'tion 6 certificate issued 
by consular officers to Chire e persons entitled to 
enter the United States. In 1921 Consuls issued 
1,386 of these certificates. 

Soon after its establishment the Federal Re- 
serve Board sought the assistance of consular 
officers in collecting from various parts of the 
world data in regard to price 3, exchange and 
financial conditions. Much of this information 
reaches the public monthly through the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, and is proving of great value to 
the financial and business public. 

Capturing Criminals. 

Few weeks go l)y without an attempt of some 
violator of our laws to find safety from their 
operation in some foreign country, necessitating 
the detention of the offender and his extradition 
for trial in our courts. Last year Consuls as- 
sisted in 80 cases of extradition of fugitives from 
justice. It is likewise part of the duty of a Con- 
sul to send home for trial persons committing 
crimes on the high seas upon American merchant 
vessels. 

It is a common function of consular officers to 
take depositions and execute judicial commissions 
for use in the courts of this country. Perhaps 
one of the most expensive cases of this descrip- 
tion was that of a suit of a steamship company 
against the Alien Property Custodian, which oc- 
cupied i>art of the time of the Consul General at 
Copenhagen for 122 days and embraced 3,360 
pages of testimony, the examination of 15 wit- 
nesses and involved the payment to the Govern- 
ment of fees in the amount of $4,612. In 1921 
more than 500 commissions to take testimony were 
executed. 

Here Are Some Varied Duties. 

For many years the Consul has been a sort of 
guardian of the old soldier and has executed pen- 
sion vouchers and acted as a distributor of pension 
checks to the veterans of the Civil war residing 
abroad. Consuls have also been the officers before 
whom inventors executed many of their applica- 
tions for patents in the United States. They have 
supplied the Department of the Interior with geo- 
logical data, with information in regard to 
mines and mining and with a vast amount of infor- 
mation about e'hicational systems and educational 
conditions which has found its way to the public 
through the bulletins of the Bureau of Education. 
This Bureau finds the information supplied by 
consular olficers indispensable in enabling it to 



carry on its Division of Foreign Education to give 
to American schools the benefit of the experience 
and researches of the world in the field of educa- 
tion, and to evaluate in terms of school credits in 
the United States the school credits of students 
from abroad, whose numbers are increasing. 

Trade Work Well Known. 

Perhaps the best advertised functions of con- 
sular officers are those relating to the promotion 
of trade. Great stress has been laid during the 
past decade upon this branch of consular activity, 
and as a result there has been created a great com- 
mercial intelligence system out of such portions 
of the time of Consuls as are not required for the 
performance of their other regular functions. 

For example, Consuls are expected to reply fully 
and in a practical manner to inquiries from busi- 
ness men in regard to commercial questions and 
the possibility of marketing their products abroad, 
to furnish explicit and comprehensive data upon 
the requirements and demands^ of consumers in 
the markets of their respective districts, to report 
upon local trade attributes and pecularities, espe- 
cially as they relate to sales and payments and best 
methods of reaching the markets, and the nature 
of the merchandise sold in their districts which 
can be supplied to good advantage bv the United 
States. Consuls replied in 1921 to 82,237 trade 
inquiries. 

Besides answering these specific inquiries Con- 
suls are expected to attach a printed information 
sheet concerning their districts, giving boundaries, 
population, tariff provisions, principal products, 
trade tendencies and other facts de^ii^re 1 to fur- 
nish the American exporter an outline of the prin- 
cipal conditions under which his me.cliandise is 
to be sold. 

Reports upon all phases of trade extension for 
1921 numbered 15,582, all of which were for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce for pub- 
lication or distribution in some other manner to 
the business men of the country. 

The Consular Service is more particularly inter- 
ested in obtaining concrete results in trade exten- 
sion work and to that end makes a special effort 
to gather and report trade opportunities. An 
average of 150 such trade opportunities are re- 
ceived every month and disseminated to the public 
through the Department of Commerce. The di- 
rect result of this service is the sale of millions 
of dollars worth of American goods in foreign 
countries. 

To illustrate, Frederic W. Coding, Consul Gen- 
eral at Guayaquil, reported a trade opportunity 
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involving approximately $1,000,000 which, it is 
understood, has been awarded to an American 
firm. Philip Holland, Consul at Basel, Switzer- 
land, through his personal efforts succeeded in 
having an order for $14,000 worth of shoes placed 
with an American firm in competition with foreign 
houses. Frederick T. F. Dumont, Consul at Dub- 
lin, reported the shipment of approximately 35,000 
tons of American coal to Ireland as the result of 
his activities. Dudley G. Dwyre, Consul at Mari- 
caibo, succeeded in placing several agencies for 
American goods in Venezuela, one of which re- 
sulted in an order for ten American automobiles. 
Another officer was fortunate enough to arrange 
a contract between the Government of the country 
in which he was situated and an American firm for 
locomotives valued at $2,000,000. These are but 
a few illustrations of the kind of work done by 
Consuls in addition to their many other activities. 
When it is considered that achievements of this 
kind continue from year to year, an idea may be 
gained of the immense value of Consuls in prac- 
tical trade extension. 

Trade Directory of Whole World. 

There is still another field in which Consuls 
have proved serviceable and that is in gathering 
definite up-to-date information concerning mer- 
chants and importers in foreign countries dealing 
in products which might be supplied by American 
manufacturers. A manufacturer of shoes at Bos- 
ton may be selling his product in Valparaiso, Chile, 
and may desire to discover other shoe dealers in 
Santiago or Concepcion likely to be interested in 
American shoes. He need only to write to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce at Washington to 
obtain complete lists of the principal reliable deal- 
ers in these other districts, lists which give the 
capitalization of the dealers, their nationalities, 
volume of business and other pertinent details. 
Like information in regard to merchants in every 
city of importance throughout the whole world is 
available. More than 95 per cent, of these names 
listed in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and supplied to American exporters are 
furnished through the Department of State by 
American consular officers stationed abroad. From 
January 1, 1921, to October 20, 1921, Coasuls 
supplied no less than 15,270 names of carefully 
selected foreign merchants and these World Trade 
Directory reports are being constantly revised and 
kept thoroughly up to date. 

A new field of Consular activity is found in 
the settlement of trade disputes. Although Con- 
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suls are not legally empowered to arbitrate or offi- 
cially to settle trade differences between American 
and foreign merchants, they have been able 
through their unofficial good offices to assist in 
adjusting thousands of such difficulties. This has 
been an important factor in aiding American busi- 
ness interests in many instances to secure fair 
treatment and has assisted materially in maintain- 
ing the prestige of American business abroad. 
Special credit in this regard may be given to Carl- 
ton Bailey Hurst, Consul General at Habana, and 
to Arthur C. Frost, Consul at Guatamala, who 
have adjusted a number of trade controversies. 
Recently Thomas H. Bevan, Consul at Bahia, 
transmitted a draft of several hundred dollars 
through the Department of State to an American 
firm in settlement of a trade dispute with a Bra- 
zilian business house. 

But the right in trade disputes does not always 
lie with the American firm. Recently George H. 
Pickerell, Consul at Para, submitted the complaint 
of a Brazilian firm that a shipment of American 
goods had been unsatisfactory. The American 
firm upon investigation found that a mistake had 
been made and a credit of $5,000 was immediately 
extended to the complaining firm, thus enabling 
the exporter to maintain his friendly relations and 
carry on his trade in that district. Likewise 
Charles J. Pisar, Vice Consul at Capetown, sub- 
mitted the complaint of a South African importer, 
of inferior goods shipped by an American house. 
The latter at once sent a new shipment to replace 
the goods which were the cause of the complaint. 

In all the work in behalf of export trade the 
closest relations exist between the Departments of 
State and of Commerce, which are reeking so to 
utilize not only the Consular Service but the Diplo- 
matic Service as well to promote in the most effec- 
tive manner the advancement of American trade. 

How Consuls Help the Farmer. 

The farmer also has an interest in the main- 
tenance of the consular organization. Through 
the Department of Agriculture it supplies him 
with statistics of agricultural production, with 
crop reports, with statistics of prices of agricul- 
tural products. Furthermore, the Consul acts as 
a sort of international policeman in carefully 
guarding the cattle and other live stock of this 
country by preventing the shipment to this coun- 
try of diseased hides and safeguarding the orch- 
ards and nurseries and vineyards by denying per- 
mission for the exportation of plants and shrubs 
from regions infested with insect pests. The 
service rendered to the fanner and fruit grower 
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ONCENTRATE the contentment of your 
Washington sojourn. Here is the social 

focus of diplomatic and official Washington. 

Make your stay where elegance and cuisine 
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OUR advice to travelers will be safe aiid wise if it leads to voyages by the 
White Star Line, the Red Star Line, the American Line or their asso- 
ciates in the American-owned International Mercantile Marine Company. 
Among the 120 ships of this company are many known the world over 

for their size and beauty. Whether in first cabin, second, or third class, the traveler 

on our ships secures the utmost in ocean comfort. 

The year 1922 is notable in trans-Atlantic travel for the addition of two superb 
new ocean giants to the White Star Line's New York-Cherbourg-Southampton de 
luxe service — the Majestic, the world's largest ship, and the Homeric, which with 
the world-famous Olympic form a magnificent trio, operated in accordance with 
tradition of highest excellence that characterizes this old and popular line. 

The White Star has also inaugurated this year a four-ship schedule between 
New York and Liverpool, with weekly sailings by the Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric, Cel- 
tic, all huge vessels of great popularity, offering an unexcelled service. 

In services to English channel and Continental ports, the American Line and 
Red Star Line — with a background of more than 50 years of popularity — ^main- 
tain frequent and regular sailings, with fine large ships of distinctive character, 
offering a maximum of solid comfort at reasonable rates. 

These lines also operate a world-wide freight service noted for efficiency. 
High classification of their ships obtains lowest insurance rates for shippers and 
their dependability and regularity of sailings gives perfect satisfaction. 

Passenger and freight sailings are frequent on the following routes : 

WHITE STAR RED STAR LINE 

New York to Cherbourg and South- New York to Plymouth, Cherbourg, 

ampton Antwerp 
New York to Liverpool 

New York and Boston to Azores, Gi- AMERICAN LINE 

braltar Naples and Genoa New York to Hamburg via Cherbourg 
Philadelphia to Liverpool 

WHITE STAR-DOMINION LEYLANDLINE 

Portland, Me., and Halifax to Liver- Boston to Liverpool 

pool New Orleans to Liverpool 

ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 

New York-London 
(Passenger Service to Be Resumed) 

International Mercantile Marine Co. 

Largest American Steamship Company — 120 Ships, 1,300,000 Tons 

1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
AND PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel McAlpin 
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The The Houl 

Aristocrat of Convenience 

qf Hotels and Comfort 



Mr. Consul: 

Naturally you are interested in the comfort and welfare of any 
foreigners you may know who are coming to New York. 

We, too, realize the special attention requisite to their comfort 
and stand ready to co-operate with you by giving special care and con- 
sideration to foreign guests you may send us. 

A letter of introduction to either of our hotels will be all that is 
necessary ; or, if you wish, you may cable us collect making reserva- 
tion and giving name of steamer so that we may meet guests upon their 
arrival. 

It is our sincere desire to be of helpful service and we hope to have 
your o(M)peration. 

Wc maintain two European offices and reading rooms in the 
American Express Company building, 6 Haymarket, London, and 1 1 
Rue Scribe, Paris. Any of your friends traveling via these cities may 
perhaps find these offices a convenience. 

New York 

Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer. 
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The ^American Qonsular 
^Association 
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The American Consular Association is an unofficial and 
voluntary association embracing most of the members of 
the Consular Service of the United States. It was formed 
for the purpose of fostering esprit de corps among the 
members of the Consular Service, to strengthen Service 
spirit, and to establish a center around which might be 
grouped the united efforts of its members for the improve- 
ment of the Service. 
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The Smithsonian and Consuls 

% Charles D. Walcotty Secretary 



THOSE who are engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge and, indeed, the public at large, 
are year by year coming to a fuller realiza- 
tion of what the Smithsonian Institution may 
mean in assisting them in research work, in giving 
them the latest and most authoritative information 
over a vast range of subjects, and in giving them 
advice upon all scientific matters and encourage- 
ment in carrying out investigations. 

The Smithsonian Institution was founded by 
James Smithson, a natural son of Hugh Smithson, 
the first Duke of Northumberland. He was born 
in France in 1765, and in his early years was 
known as James Lewis Macie or as M. de Mecies. 
He assumed his father's family name of Smithson 
about 1800. Smithson was graduated from Ox- 
ford, and, devoting himself to research, soon be- 
came one of the foremost chemists and mineral- 
ogists of his time. So highly was his work 
esteemed by his contemporaries that he was chosen 
a Fellow of the Royal Society when only 22 years 
of age. 

In 1826, three years before his death, he drew 
up a will bequeathing his entire estate to the 
United States of America, "to found at Washing- 
ton, under the name of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, an establishment for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men." 

It is not definitely known what motive actuated 
Smithson in leaving his fortune to America. In 
this connection, one who had devoted many years 
to a study of Smithson's life wrote, over forty 
years since: 



"He is not known to have had a single corre- 
spondent in America, and in none of his papers is 
found any reference to it or to its distinguished 
men. It has been alleged that he was more 
friendly to monarchial than to republican institu- 
tions, but there appears to be no foundation for 
this opinion. It is more probable that, living at a 
time when all Europe was convulsed with war, 
when the energies of nations, and thoughts of 
rulers, and the lives of millions were devoted to 
efforts for conquest or to perpetuate despotism, 
he turned to the free American Republic, where 
he could discern the germs of rising grandeur, the 
elements of enduring prosperity, and the aspira- 
tions of coming generations. He undoubtedly felt 
that in the United States there would be wider 
scope for the promotion of knowledge, and that 
in this new country there would always be free 
thought and indefinite progress. By selecting the 
nation itself as the depository of his trust he paid 
the highest compliment to its intelligence and in- 
tegrity, and testified his confidence in republican 
institutions and his faith in their perpetuity." 

In regard to the language used to express 
Smithson's purpose, the writer above quoted says : 

"The 'Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge' was established in April, 1825, and at 
once entered upon a career alike brilliant and suc- 
cessful. 'Its publications,' says the Edinburgh 
'Review (Vol. xlvi, 1827, p. 243), 'undoubtedly 
form by far the most important of the contribu- 
tions from men of science and letters to the in- 
struction and improvement of mankind.' Its ef- 
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that the Director of the Consular Service was still 
at his accustomed desk. 

"No reward within the power of the Govern- 
ment to confer upon Mr. Carr would be excessive, 
and it is difficult to think of any position which 
he would not fill and admirably fill, and there are 
certainly many which frequently have been within 
his reach ; but for the great good of the Consular 
Service and the happi- 
ness of its members, 
thus far he has re- 
frained from accept- 
ing proposals which, 
given effect, would 
swerve him aside from 
his present place 
where his knowledge 
and judgment are 
needed. The congratu- 
lations today, there- 
fore, are not for Mr. 
Carr himself but for 
ourselves who have 
been so fortunate as 
to have had him for 
our leader during a 
whole generation." 

Mr. Carr's work 
has been by no means 
confined to the benefit 
of the Consular Serv- 
ice. His place in the 
workings — ^and in the 
lieart — of the Diplo- 
matic Service is set 
forth in this message 
of greeting and appre- 
ciation from the Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Phillips : 

"I am happy to extend the affectionate greet- 
ings of the Diplomatic Service to Wilbur J. Carr 
on the anniversary of his entry thirty years ago 
into the Department of State. 

"This is an occasion which claims the attention 
of every meml)er of the Foreign Service, be he 
diplomat or Consul, for Mr. Carr has become a 
great influence in the lives of us all — ^an inspira- 
tion and an example of what loyal and unostenta- 
tious devotion to work can accomplish. 

"While officially the Director — ^and, I may add, 
the Father — of the Consular Service, he has at 
the same time great influence on the destinies of 
the Diplomatic Service. It is Mr. Carr who ap- 
pears before Congress, and who. on l)ehalf of the 
Secretary of State, appeals to Congress for relief 
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A TRIBUTE BY MR. ROOT 

Elihu Root, who was Secretary of State 
when the first fundamental reform was 
accomplished for the Consular Service, 
wrote the Editor of the Bulletin as follows 
when he learned that Wilbur J. Carr's thir- 
tieth anniversary with the Department was 
approaching : 

"I am very glad to learn that the Ameri- 
can Consular Association intends to do 
something on the first of June in recogni- 
tion of Wilbur Carr's thirty years of service 
in the State Department and his faithful 
and loyal devotion, especially to the interests 
of the Consular Service during that time. 
No one could have been more single-minded 
and unselfish than he has been in contribut- 
ing to the efficiency of the consular force 
and at the same time to the dignity and honor 
of all its members. I ^xg that you will write 
me down as joining you most sincerely in 
grateful recognition of the effectiveness, the 
assiduity and the spirit of Mr. Carr's 
service." 



in matters of contingent expense, post allowances, 
salaries and similar subjects, which make or un- 
make the happiness of us all. We owe him then 
our heartfelt thanks, for we know that he is giv- 
ing us the benefit of his farsighted vision and 
every ounce of his health and strength. 

"The Diplomatic Service hails you, Mr. Carr. 
as its guide, philosopher and friend. You give 

it courage when it is 
'down'; you help it 
gently over the rough 
places ; you instill into 
it your own splendid 
example of sacrifice 
and devotion to the 
country. 

"Our congratula- 
tions, Mr. Carr, on 
what you have already 
accomplished ; our fer- 
vent hope that in the 
years to come you will 
continue to lead the 
way. In addition to 
guiding those who 
have adopted a con- 
sular career, we pray 
that you will show the 
diplomatic branch of 
the Foreign Service 
how to reach the high- 
est point of usefulness 
and efficiency." 

Mr. Carr is also an 

integral factor in the 

life and growth of the 

Department. Mr. Adee, our venerable and 

revered Second Assistant Secretary, writes : 

"I desire to pay tribute to Mr. Carr on the 
thirtieth anniversary of his entry into the Depart- 
ment of State. After thirty years of close asso- 
ciation I may be pardoned for feeling that I know 
him. He is one of those men, unhappily few, who 
l)elieve thoroughly in their work and by able, 
earnest, and conscientious effort achieve success 
and enrich the cause to which they have devoted 
themselves. Mr. Carr's work has added much to 
the vigor of the Department and his farsighted 
vision with respect to the needs of the work both 
at home and abroad has contributed greatly to the 
establishment and maintenance of our organiza- 
tion. 

"In expressing my personal esteem and good 
wishes I am sure that I voice the sentiments 
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of all his associates in the Department of State." 
The Bulletin is certain that every member 
of the departmental and field branches of our 
Service will feel beholden to Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Adee and to Consul General Skinner for express- 
ing on our behalf the esteem and affection in 
which we all hold Mr. Carr. 

The story which most clearly reveals the con- 
structive genius of Mr. Carr's character is the 
story of the development under his leadership of 
the legislative structure of the Consular Service. 
This story the Bulletin has asked Mr. Carr's 
assistant on the legislative side, Consul Tracy Lay, 
to write. 

LEGISLATIVE MILESTONES 
By Tracy Lay 

IN no domain of his extensive activities has the 
Director of the Consular Service shown him- 
self more eflfective than in obtaining the enact- 
ment of legislation which the Service needs. He 
has the confidence of Congress. 

It is not to be imagined that the great legisla- 
tive milestones, touched upon in this article, rep- 
resent the totality of achievements toward better- 
ment of the Consular Service. Almost every 
appropriation bill carries some new, constructive 
feature — such as post allowances. Vice Consuls of 
career, seven Consuls General at Large instead of 
five, travel and subsistence expenses to include 
officers, their families and household eflfects, and 
a mass of minor changes of far-reaching import- 
ance. 

It would be difficult, if not indeed confusing to 
the mind of a modern Consul, to attempt a de- 
scription of the old Service, with its political 
appointees, its non-transferable officers, its spoils 
system, its remuneration from fees and its spirit 
of individualism so out of harmony with a great 
national service. The wonder is that such an 
order of things could have obtained in these 
United States until the year 1906 A. D. Its sur- 
vival until so late a date is an eloquent tribute to 
that small nucleus of illustrious personalities 
which at all periods from the beginning of this 
Government have graced the Service. 

Glancing backward to December 13, 1905, we 

find in the hearings before the Committee on 

Foreign Relations of the Senate, this little inkling 

of how the modern American Consul came to life : 

Senator Bacon: Is this bill in the 

nature of the bill introduced by you, Mr. 

Lodge? 

Senator Lodge: Yes; this is the same 
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idea, but it has been very much modified. 

Secretary Root: It is the result of 
careful examination and comparison of the 
various bills which have been before the 
committee, some of which have l>een favor- 
ably reported by the committee in previous 
years, applying to that the experience 
Senator Lodge has acquired as a member 
of the committee and of the Senate, and 
the information and slight experience I 
have acquired during the few months that 
I have been Secretary of State. 

There has been a great mass of com- 
plaints from the business people of the 
country regarding our Consular Serv-ice. 
There have been for years discussions and 
resolutions by various commercial and 
business bodies on the subject — chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade and all 
kinds of business associations by the hun- 
dred. I made an inquiry on the subject 
in the State Department and had the clerks 
get together such information as there was 
as to the dissatisfaction of the people of 
the country with the Consular Service, and 
I found there were some three hundred 
diflferent sets of business people who had 
. made representations on the subject. Then 
I got all the light I could get from the men 
of experience in the Department and in the 
Consular Service as to the existence of the 
defects claimed, as to the character of the 
defects, and as to the practical way of 
remedying them, and that information, to- 
gether with the information of Senator 
Lodge, applied to the previous legislation, 
resulted in the production of this bill which 
Senator Lodge has introduced. 

Senator Morgan : Is this bill drafted 
in the Department or drafted by Mr. 
Lodge? 

Senator Lodge: The Secretary of 
State and I drafted it together. 

The Four Principles of 1906 
The Act of April 5, 1906, to which these state- 
ments relate, laid the foundation of the new Serv- 
ice through the enactment of four general prin- 
ciples : 

1. It classified the posts of the Service and 
placed all officers on a salary basis. 

2. It established the present system of collect- 
ing and accounting for fees. 

3. It prohibited consular officers from engag- 
ing in business. 

4. It created the position of Consul General 
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at Large and inaugurated the present system of 
inspection. 

There were other minor features to the bill, 
such as abolishing the grade of Commercial 
Agent; a step towards Americanization by limit- 
ing the salary of foreign employees to $1,000; 
making the performance of notarial acts obliga- 
tory. But the great revolutionary change in the 
Service was due to the four broad principles enum- 
erated above. The importance of this act to the 
future of the Consular Service cannot be exag- 
gerated, although the master stroke in this regard 
was yet to be achieved by that splendid gesture of 
President Roosevelt when he completed the great 
reform by the issuance of his Executive Order of 
June 27. 1906. 



Great as were the administrative reforms em- 
braced in the new law, those factors which were 
left untouched by its provisions were the very 
ones which governed the selection of candidates, 
their tenure of office, and their advancement in 
their chosen career. 

Accordingly, the President seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this new legislation to inject 
into the Service those elements of stability, non- 
partisanship and promotion on merit which con- 
stitute the genius of the present Service. His 
memorable executive order, which has come to be 
known as the Consular Magna Charta, leaves us 
no doubt as to the value of the act itself in paving 
the way for the civil service status of the Consular 

(Continued on page 172) 
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LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS OF A NEW SERVICE 



When Secretary Root on May 26, 1906, summoned to sit at Washington with the Chief of the 
Consular Bureau — then Wilbur /. Carr — a board consisting of five of the leading officers of the 
Consular Service, a new era in consular development was begun. 

At the head of the table sits Frank H. Mason, then Consul General at Paris. At his right are 
George H. Murphy, Robert S, Chilton and Edward H, Osmun. Mr, Carr and Charles M, Dickin- 
son are at Consul General Mason's left, 

Goo^k 
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Truegate, Of Mogador 



By Sewell Ford 



With Illustration by Newman Sudduth 
Copyright, 1906, by Charles Scribner*8 Sons, and reprinted by their kind permission. 



{Continued from the May issue) 

AS gossip spreads in Cedarton, so does news 
travel over the white desert, only more 
slowly, to be sure. Also, in the course of a 
year, many tribesmen find their way through the 
mountain passes and into the port of Mogador. 
The head men of most of these wandering tribes 
seemed to carry knowledge of the Wise Faced 
One who dwelt under the Banner of Night and 
Dawn. 

Fully one-fifth of Squire Truegate's salary went 
for bottled St. Louis, the freight rates to Mogador 
being somewhat startling to contemplate; but no 
chieftain ever found him without at least half a 
dozen cooling at the bottom of a 60-foot well. It 
was not inexpensive, this business of extending 
national courtesies, the squire was forced to admit ; 
but this was what he was there for, as he saw it. 
Besides, some of those chiefs were quite worthy 
of distinguished honors, he was sure. 

Perhaps the chieftains reciprocated this high 
opinion. Who knows ? At any rate, they salaamed 
elaborately before the Wise Faced One and sent 
him many curious, as well as embarrassing, tokens 
of their esteem. A white Arab stallion, which the 
squire would not have mounted for the chairman- 
ship of the national committee, and a sword with 
a wickedly curved blade, were among the lot. 

Most men would have found existence in 
Mogador insufferably dull without such limita- 
tions as Squire Truegate imposed upon himself. 
There was lion shooting to be had in the hills. 
Khaki-clad Englishmen came many leagues to en- 
joy the same. The Squire scorned it. 

"Why not shoot at a barn-door?" he would 
ask. "Who couldn't hit a lion?" 

Fish were to be caught in Mogador Bay. "But 
they're red-scaled, pink-eyed things," said the 
Squire. "I don't believe they're fit to eat. When 
the blues and channel bass strike in, let me know." 

So he continued to sit, tilted back in his door- 
way, under the Stars and Stripes, reading un- 
seasonable news about the cranberry crop at home, 
and trying to shut out from his tired vision the 
untidy water-front before and the painfully white 
hills behind. 

Then, indeed, came moments when the fruit- 
lessness of his life rose up to mock him. He felt 
forgotten and lonely, like a stem-withered apple 
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on a bare branch. Had he, after all. missed his 
chance? Was he good for nothing better than 
to fill a chink which might as well remain un- 
stopped? Of what use could he ever be in 
Mogador ? There were times when he would have 
swapped the whole continent of Africa for a pas- 
sage back to South Jersey. 

But he had determined to stick it out as long 
as the administration lasted. H. by any miracle, 
the men who had sent him to Mogador should 
have need for him, there he would be found. By 
an effort he shook oflf weariness of soul, opened a 
fresh box of cigars, and lowered another half 
dozen bottles to the bottom of his well. 

HI 

Perhaps you remember the Faiz Ulli uprising. 
It is more than likely you don't, for just about 
that time our domestic aflfairs were particularly 
interesting. New England was enjoying a street- 
railroad strike ; New York was busy with a very 
promising murder mystery; floods were rampag- 
ing through the Mississippi Valley; and San 
Francisco was wrought up over a contest for the 
heavyweight championship. No wonder, then, 
that the lively doings of Faiz Ulli, away off in 
Northern Africa, were given but meagre space 
in the news columns. 

Yet, according to his lights, Faiz Ulli was do- 
ing his best, and considering that his force num- 
bered something less than three thousand, his was 
quite a creditable performance. 

Just why he rose no Western mind could pre- 
tend to comprehend. But rise he did, abruptly, 
energetically and in no time at all he had driven 
a standing army almost into the sea, stormed the 
very gates of Fez itself, plundered and ravaged 
three or four lesser cities, and committed atrocities 
enough to fill a book with the list of them. Quite 
incidentally he killed a dozen or more subjects of 
three powerful foreign governments and carried 
unharmed into captivity, for some unexplained 
reason, one American missionary, by the name of 
Milliken, a native of Bangor, Me. 

Great Britain, France, and Germany promptly 
entered protest and made demands on behalf of 
the families of their deceased subjects. In due 
time the State Department at Washington fol- 
lowed suit. His August Highness, Abdul Some- 
thing-or-Other, made evasive explanation and 
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offered unlimited promises. But Milliken, of 
Bangor, Me., remained captive. Contributors to 
the foreign missionary fund wrote indignantly to 
the newspapers. Friends of Milliken set to work 
diligently. 

Just about the time the Milliken agitation got 
nicely under way the street-railroad strike petered 
out, the murder mystery was solved, the floods 
subsided and the heavyweights fought a draw. 
Having nothing of greater moment to consider, 
the great American public turned its eyes 
and attention to the audacious wickedness 
which Faiz Ulli was doing in far off Africa. 



"He must be delivered to me within forty-eight 
hours, or our ships will open fire on your rotten 
old seaport back there." 

More protests from his August Highness. He 
would pay. He would apologize. But produce 
Milliken he could not, and Allah was witness to 
his great grief that this should be so. Faiz Ulli, 
the renegade, possessed Milliken. His Highness 
recommended that the Consul General should 
speak to Faiz about the matter. 

The Consul General smiled 
unpleasantly and looked at his 
watch. "It is now Monday 
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though differing as to the detail of his whiskers. 
And the call which arose, from Eastport to Dallas, 
was that Milliken should be immediately rescued 
from the remote barbarian. It was an insistent, 
unanimous, full-volumed call. The State Depart- 
ment heard. So did our Consul General in Fez, 
and he uttered a fervent wish that the Assistant 
Secretary who had framed that imperative mes- 
sage to him could be there to try his luck with the 
wily old sinner who grinned suavely behind the 
palace gates. 

"Send around a few warships, and Fll do my 
best." replied the Consul General. 

Only when the warships had arrived off the sea- 
port was the Consul General granted an audience. 
Yes, his August Highness regretted exceedingly 
the destruction of property and loss of life caused 
by the execrable rebel. Yes, the royal exchequer 
should pay the indemnity at once. 

"That's all right as far as it goes; but how 
about Milliken?" demanded the Consul General. 



Wherefore his Highness, no longer serene, no 
longer grinning suavely, summoned councillors 
and ministers. Out of his panic he explained ex- 
plosively that something must be done or heads 
would fall. Milliken, the dog of an unbeliever, 
must be secured. 

So the swiftest of riding camels, carrying mes- 
sengers of high rank, lurched out into the desert 
on the trail of Faiz Ulli. Before night that in- 
dividual was found, flushed with victory, laden 
with loot, and decidedly obstreperous. 

No; he didn't care a green fig if all of Europe 
camped about the gates of Fez. What was Abdul 
Two-or-Three times to him? He, Faiz Ulli, was 
going it on his own hook. He was an emperor 
himself, he was, with the whole desert as his 
domain. As for the white dog, Milliken, he was 
an amusing creature, good to have around the 
camp. He had flame-tinted face whiskers, at 
sight of which the sons of the desert forgot their 
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troubles. Eventually, Faiz UUi meant to have 
those whiskers dyed green, a holy color. That 
would cause redoubled joy in camp, and would 
render Milliken pleasing to the eyes of the 
Prophet, whom he denied. But give him up? No. 
Let the English come and take him. 

The messenger endeavored to explain. Milli- 
ken was not English, but American. He came 
from the great land far across the seas and his 
countrymen were angry on his account. Even 
now their huge warships threatened to destroy 
the port. 

Faiz Ulli shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 
He had no time for fine racial distinctions. A 
white dog was a white dog, nothing more. Only 
this one had flame-colored face whiskers which 
amused the men. 

The messenger had a nightmare vision of what 
would happen to him if he should return to re- 
port failure, and he renewed the attack. The 
great Emperor of the Desert must understand 
that there was a difference. There were white 
dogs and white dogs. This Milliken person was 
a special and particular breed. His country was 

. But just here he caught sight of a small 

American flag hung in the royal tent. There! 
That was the American banner. Surely, Faiz 
Ulli knew it? 

But Faiz Ulli was not to be deceived. That 
was the banner of his dear friend, the Wise 
Faced One, who dwelt in Mogador — ^a just man, 
who kept cool bottles of fizzy stuff in a well. 

The messenger grasped at this straw. Let the 
flame-whiskered unbeliever be put to the test. Let 
him be brought to the tent and asked to point out 
the flag of his brethren. And it was as the mes- 
senger had predicted. Milliken, of Bangor, Me., 
white of face and shaky of limb from what he 
had been through, but still full of Yankee grit 
and Christian faith, almost wept for joy when 
he beheld that cheap little cotton flag there in 
the terrible desert. Proudly he claimed it as his 
country's banner, and then turned defiantly to 
see what new deviltry was in store for him. 

Faiz Ulli, perplexed, pulled at his beard. "By 
Allah, if this thing be true!" he exclaimed. "If I 
have done injury to a brother of the Wise Faced 
One, shame is on me and on all my followers. 
Ho! Send quick to Mogador and ask him to 
come. And you,'* addressing the messenger, "tell 
the grinning old hyena in the palace that it is not 
for fear of him I do this. If the Wise Faced 
One of Mogador claims this man as his brother, 
into his keeping he goes. If not, he shall serve as 
a target for my lance-throwers. Now go!" 
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So the amazing news travelled back across the 
desert to Fez, and was flashed under the ocean to 
puzzle the authorities in Washington. On an un- 
known personage in unheard-of Mogador de- 
pended the fate of Milliken, of Bangor, Me. Sul- 
lenly the Consul General granted two days more 
of delay, and the world waited in anxious sus- 
pense. What nonsense was this about a Wise 
Faced One, friend of Faiz Ulli ? Was it a riddle 
or a ruse? 

Then the State Department remembered that it 
had a representative at Mogador. Who was he? 
Truegate, from South Jersey. Well, poke up 
Truegate. It was done. No reply. 

"Hang Truegate!" said the State Department. 
"Why doesn't the fellow answer, at least ? Is he 
dead or has he resigned ?" 

No one seemed to know. Another day of ex- 
asperating suspense, during which forty leading 
editorials were devoted to the denouncing of True- 
gate. W^hy didn't he do something ? Why didn't 
he act ? 

It was a fine, large, resounding howl in which 
the American public indulged itself. You would 
have thought that Milliken had eighty million 
intimate friends. In a hundred thousand village 
grocery stores folks first remarked that it had been 
a hot day for so late in September, and then asked : 
"Have they got that poor fellow Milliken, yet?*' 
About the bulletin boards of city dailies packed 
crowds of busy men watched for news of Milliken. 

And then, just in time for the Thursday eve- 
ning last editions, came that now historic mes- 
sage: 

Got Milliken all 0, K, What sliall I do with 
him? 

Truegate, 

Mogador. 

Wow! Hip-hip! Hooray for Truegate! 
There's the kind of a Consul to have ! There's a 
man for you — Truegate! Freedom Truegate, of 
South Jersey. 

Next day the leader writers, ignoring their ex- 
pressions of the day before, summoned the nation 
to view the superlative heroism of Truegate, who, 
when he got the word, went out and did things. 
Just how he could accomplish that which a Con- 
sul General, with a whole squadron of warships 
and half of Europe to back his demands, had 
failed to do, was not clear. But what did that 
matter? Somehow or other, Truegate, alone, 
single-handed, independently of Sultans or war- 
ships or European monarchies, had turned the 
trick. Then hail to Truegate! 

{Concluded <m. page 184) 
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Secretary Hughes Outlines to Business Convention Peace-Preserving Functions of the 
Foreign Service and Points to Needed Changes 



SPEAKING before the annual convention of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Washington, May 18, Secretary of 
State Hughes made one of the most fundamental 
and far-reaching pronouncements on the work and 
needs of the Foreign Service of the United States 
that has ever come from high authority. He dealt 
with the role of the Executive in the conduct of 
foreign relations, with diplomacy under a democ- 
racy, with the Department of State as the "De- 
partment of Peace," with the essentials of inter- 
national intercourse in relation to domestic policy, 
and with the organization and present needs of 
the American machinery for dealing with foreign 
affairs. He defined the relations which exist be- 
tween the Field and the Department; he told of 
the essential functions of the officers in the field, 
of the need for a trained staff, for better pay and 
more men, and for a reorganization which will 
draw the Diplomatic and Consular Services to- 
gether as an interchangeable unit. He touched on 
relations between the executive departments and 
emphasized finally the cordiality and success with 
which the Departments of State and Commerce 
are now cooperating. Every sentence of the 
speech is so important to every member of the 
Foreign Service that it is reproduced below in 
full. 

Full Text of Speech 

It is my purpose to present to you some aspects 
of the work of the Department of State, said Mr. 
Hughes. In view of the nature and scope of the 
discussions at this meeting, I do not need to em- 
phasize the extraordinary importance of our in- 
ternational relations at this time. But I feel that 
such discussions, despite their wide range, would 
be inadequate unless they also served to bring 
about a better understanding on the part of the 
business men of the country of the essential in- 
strumentality through which intercourse with for- 
eign governments is conducted. 

It is impossible to have a correct appreciation 
of the most important activities of the Department 
of State without taking account of its constitu- 
tional background. The President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, has the power 
to make treaties and to appoint Ambassadors and 
other public Ministers and Consuls. To the 
President is confided the authority to receive Am- 
bassadors and other public Ministers. By virtue 



of this constitutional relation to the conduct of 
foreign affairs, the correspondence and negotia- 
tions with foreign powers are exclusively in the 
hands of the President. At the outset, Mr. Jeffer- 
son, the first Secretary of State, advised Presi- 
dent Washington: 

"The transaction of business with forei^ 
nations is Executive altogether. It belongs then 
to the Head of that Department, except as to such 
portions of it as are especially submitted to the 
Senate.'' 

The power of the President to receive Ambas- 
sadors and Ministers vests in him exclusively the 
authority to determine what governments are en- 
titled to recognition, and the accredited medium 
for friendly intercourse. That high prerogative 
was not for his aggrandizement, but because the 
vital interests of the nation were believed to de- 
mand this concentration of power. By reason of 
the delicacy of the task, the requirements of sud- 
den emergencies and the high importance of unity 
of control, this exclusive power was lodged with 
the Executive. It was not deemed advisable to 
entrust it to the Congress and for its exercise the 
President is accountable "only to his country and 
his own conscience." The Congress, of course, 
controls the purse, but in the case of the con- 
stitutional authority of the Executive, as in that 
of the Supreme Court exercising the judicial 
power, the duty of the Congress to furnish the 
money needed for the essential equipment to exer- 
cise the authority has always been recognized. 
The Department of State is the instrumentality 
through which the President gives his instructions 
to public Ministers and Consuls and conducts his 
negotiations with representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments, and thus stands in a peculiar relation 
to the Executive in performance of his constitu- 
tional function. 

Democratic Diplomacy 
The diplomacy of democratic peoples has its 
own requirements, advantages and difficulties. It 
should be open, candid, direct. It has the advan- 
tage of being free from dynastic exigencies and 
has few inducements to continue the tradition of 
duplicity and intrigue associated with despotic 
governments. It also has the advantage of re- 
sponding to public opinion ; it reflects the percep- 
tion of the common interest. The difficulty, how- 
ever, of maintaining an enlightened public opinion 
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with respect to international matters is very great 
and it has been increased in this country by the 
lack of general interest, at least until recently, in 
foreign affairs. This good-natured indifference, 
except in grave emergencies, our geographical 
position, the extent of the country and the wide 
range of domestic opportunity, have developed a 
sense of self-sufficiency. We have only begun to 
think internationally, and we find the attitude of 
the public mind to be still ill-adjusted to the mag- 
nitude of our financial power and to the interna- 
tional interests which we have suddenly accumu- 
lated as the result of the World War. 

Apart from the remediable lack of adequate 
knowledge of general conditions and backgrounds, 
there is always the difficulty of conveying to the 
public a full understanding of the facts of the par- 
ticular situations which are engaging the attention 
of diplomatic officers. This can largely be met by 
a constant effort to make known to the public the 
general lines of policy, to give adequate informa- 
tion as to particular aims and to take the public 
into confidence to the utmost practicable extent 
with respect to particular measures. There should 
lie no reticence for its own sake, or as a mere 
continuance of a perverse habit; there should be 
directness, promptness, candor — in short, effic- 
iency. 

Limitations of Publicity 

But it should be understood that there are cer- 
tain inescapable limitations in the most straight- 
forward diplomacy. I am glad to say that in the 
dealings of this Government with other powers 
there are no intrigues, no hidden purposes, no 
deceptions. Nothing is done or proposed which, 
so far as its essential character is concerned, 
could not be shouted from the housetops. But it 
does not follow that in good faith and with prac- 
tical regard to results particular steps can imme- 
diately be made public. One reason why the 
methods of diplomacy are so often misunderstood 
and criticized is that the necessary amenities of 
the intercourse with sovereign states are not taken 
into consideration. I am not an apologist for inept 
and dilatory practices, or for ceremonial survivals 
unsuited to our time. But it must not be forgotten 
that governments deal with each other subject to 
the obligations of honorable intercourse between 
equals. Each must be free to make tentative sug- 
gestions and later to withdraw them. Each has 
its prestige to consider, a point of especial sig- 
nificance. It does not facilitate the reasonable 
adjustments which must be made, if there is to be 
resort to practical wisdom and not to force, to 
create a situation in which nothing can be accom- 
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plished without an unnecessary wounding of 
national pride. Moreover, the conclusive point is 
that the publication of the details of negotiations 
must rest on the express or implied consent of 
both parties. Any government refusing to rec- 
ognize this basis would find that it had greatly 
circumscribed its opportunities to protect the in- 
terests of its people. In ordinary dealings between 
individuals, the advantages of retaining the good 
opinion of other parties to the negotiations — 
rivals or competitors — may sometimes be consid- 
ered negligible, but the good opinion of nations is 
not negligible. The peace of the world ultimately 
depends upon the good will of peoples alert to 
everything that touches the national honor. The 
alternative of friendly settlements is resort to 
coercion, and if you wish peace, you must pursue 
the methods of friendly intercourse between gov- 
ernments and recognize whatever is essentially in- 
volved in these methods. There is no other way. 

"The Department of Peace" 

In considering the relation of our diplomacy to 
the business interests of the country, it should al- 
ways be rememl)ered that the Department which 
deals with our foreign relations is the Department 
of Peace. The resources of negotiation, of reason 
and persuasion are within its control. The very 
foundation of all business security, in an impor- 
tant sense, is within the keeping of the Foreign 
Offices of governments, as to them — ^as the agen- 
cies of peoples — must be entrusted the practical 
processes by which nations may adjust their 
mutual interests, settle their disputes and prevent 
the frightful losses and dislocations of war. I 
have always advocated the judicial settlement of 
all international disputes which can be regarded 
as having a justiciable character, and have favored 
the development of institutions for that purpose. 
But with due recognition of the importance of this 
means of settlement, it must l>e borne in mind 
that the most serious international controversies, 
and this is especially true at this time, are not of a 
legalistic nature and must be settled, if they are 
settled at all, by negotiations and agreements. 
They lie outside the api)lication of defined juristic 
principles and the more unstable we find world 
conditions to be, the greater the necessity of the 
efficient operations of diplomacy and of the ade- 
quate organization and support of the Peace De- 
partment of our government. 

Another fundamental question at this time is 
the preservation of the essential basis of interna- 
tional intercourse through the demand for the rec- 
ognition of valid titles acquired in accordance 
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with existing law and for the maintenance of the 
sanctity of contracts and of adequate means of 
enforcing them. Intercourse, from the standpoint 
of business, consists in the making of contracts 
and the acquisition of property rights. Nations 
may adopt what policies they please for the future 
conduct of their local affairs, and if these policies 
are not enlightened, the result will inevitably be 
that production will languish and trade will shrivel 
up, and they will look in vain for security and 
confidence : still they will be within their rights in 
determining their future policy in local matters. 
But if they seek international intercourse, they 
must perform international obligations. When 
they have invited intercourse with other nations, 
have established their laws under which contracts 
have been made and property rights validly ac- 
quired, they put themselves outside the pale of 
international intercourse if they enter upon a 
policy of confiscation. International relations pro- 
ceed upon the postulates of international morality, 
and the most important principle to be maintained 
at this time with respect to international relations 
is that no State is entitled to a place within the 
family of nations, if it destroys the foundation 



of honorable intercourse by resort to confiscation 
and repudiation, and fails to maintain an adequate 
system of government through which valid rights 
and valid engagements are recognized and en- 
forced. This is in the obvious interest of busi- 
ness, and this is merely a way of saying that this 
course is vital to the prosperity of all peoples for 
the activities of business are those of production 
and exchange upon which the welfare of peoples 
inevitably depends. If profits are anticipated 
through a departure from this clear path of hon- 
orable dealing, they will be found to l:>e illusory. 

Opening the Door to Trade 

At this time we also have occasion to deal with 
the enlarging of the opportunities for industry 
and commerce by the recognition and extension 
of the policy of the "Open Door.*' At the recent 
conference held in Washington the participating 
powers succeeded in taking what has been the 
subject of general diplomatic phrases in relation 
to China and putting it with more definite explica- 
tion in the precise form of a treaty engagement. 
Thus they have agreed that they will not seek nor 

{Continued on page 176) 
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Mr. Carr's thirtieth anniversary with the De- 
partment will be celebrated by a consular luncheon 
to be held on June 1, the day this issue of the 
Bulletin will come from the press. The prin- 
cipal officers of the Department, as well as all 
consular officers in Washington, will attend to 
congratulate Mr. Carr and express their personal 
esteem and appreciation of his great contribution 
to the Service. A full report of the event will 
be included in the next issue of the Bulletin. 



Consul General Coffin, on leave from Berlin, 
and J. Butler Wright, Counsellor of Embassy at- 
tached to the Department, were the principal 
speakers at the luncheon meeting of the Consular 
Association at the Cosmos Club in Washingt^p on 
April 28. Mr. Coffin gave an informal talfc on 
economic conditions in Germany, and Mr. Wright 
spoke on the Rogers Bill, which provides for an 
interchangeable Foreign Service composed of the 
Consular and Diplomatic bodies. Mr. Wright ex- 
pressed himself as being heartily in favor of the 
principle involved in the bill. 



The final meeting of the State Department Club 
for the season, held at Rauscher's on May 11, was 
a "black-face skit" in which the principal officers 
of the Department took a good-natured "kidding" 
from members of the Solicitor's office, the Con- 
sular Bureau, and the geographical divisions. The 
song-hit of the show was directed against the 
office of the Second Assistant Secretary, known in 
the Department as 2-A. The song was entitled, 
"Ship me somewhere far from 2-A where the 
English ain't so pure." Dancing followed the en- 
tertainment as usual. 



The following changes in the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice have been announced: 

Ellis L. Dresel, Charge d'Aflfaires at Berlin, re- 
signed; Alexander C. Kirk, transferred from 
Tokio to Peking; Alan F. Winslow, assigned to 
the Department ; Wainwright Abbott, transferred 
from Stockholm to the Legation at Athens. 



The following officers called at the Department 
during the period from April 12 to May 10: 
William Coffin, Consul General at Berlin ; Edwin 
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N. Gunsaulus, Consul General at Halifax; Charles 
K. Moser, Consul at Tiflis; Lewis W. Haskell, 
Consul at Geneva; Cornelius Ferris, Consul at 
Stettin; Ralph H. Bader, Consul at Cairo; R. L. 
Rankin, Consul at Berlin; Charles Forman, Con- 
sul at Nueva Gerona; George A. Makinson, Vice 
Consul at Santo Domingo; John C. Moomaw, 
Vice Consul at Colombo; Albert H. Gerberich, 
Vice Consul at Bremerhaven ; William L Jackson, 
Vice Consul at Bahia; Richard C. Beer, Vice 
Consul at London. 



The following transfers, appointments, and 
resignations occurred in the Service between April 
10 and May 10, 1922: Harold R. Foss, trans- 
ferred from Calcutta to Constantinople; Harv^ey 
T. Goodier from Nagoya to Yokohama; Edward 
P. Lowry from Habana to Mexico City; Charles 
H. Thorling from Bombay to Singapore; Harry 
M, Lakin assigned to the Department; and John 
C. Moomaw assigned to Montreal; Christian M. 
Ravndal, now clerk at Vienna, promoted to be a 
Consular Assistant, and appointed a Vice Consul 
there; Rollin R. Winslow reappointed a Vice Con- 
sul of Career of Class Three; Leo A. Bergholz 
resigned as Consul General at Canton. 

Among the non-career officers the following 
clerks have been appointed Vice Consuls at their 
respective posts : Earl Brennan at Florence ; Les- 
ter S. Dame at Ghent ; Fred H. Houck at Ham- 
burg; Alan T. Hurd at Birmingham; Arthur R. 
Williams at La Guaira; John R. Wood at Paris. 

The following Vice Consuls and clerks have 
been transferred in the same capacities : Richard 
C. Beer, from London to Budapest; Marc T. 
Greene, from Birmingham to St. Gall ; Richard 
B. Haven, from Genoa to Constanza to establish 
Vice Consulate ; Walter J. Linthicum, from Singa- 
pore to Palermo; Marshall I. Mays, from Auck- 
land to Wellington. 

Edwin N. Gunsaulus, Jr., has been appointed 
Vice Consul and clerk at Windsor, Ontario, and 
William H. Mathee has been appointed Vice Con- 
sul and clerk at Zurich. 

Raoul A. Bertot, of Cuba, appointed Consular 
Agent at Manzanillo. 



A gentle reminder — dues of the Consular Asso- 
ciation are payable July 1. 
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Consul General Alban Snyder sends from 
Cliristiania this picture of his daughter Evelyn, 
near the frozen Skagerack, where the weather is 
never too cold or the reader too young to enjoy 
the Bulletin. 

The pleasurable interest registered by the youth- 
ful Bulletin *Jan" exceeds that of playing 
''horsey/' with papa assuming the leading role of 
"D under and B lit sen/' 



The marriage of Miss Alma E. Melchert, of 
Danzig, and Howard A. Bowman, Vice Consul of 
career, assigned to Danzig, was solemnized on 
March 16, 1922, at Danzig, in the presence of 
Consul Hoover and relatives and friends of the 
bride and groom. 



Parfitt-Marquis. Miss Lia Maria Parfitt 
and Vice Consul Joseph A. Marquis were united 
in marriage on April 20, 1922. Mr. Parfitt is 
assigned to Antwerp. 



Holcomb-Baker. Miss Eugenie Holcomb of 
Washington, D. C, and Roy William Baker, were 
married on May 4, 1922, at Essex Church, The 
Mall, Kensington, London, by the Reverend S. H. 
Mallone of the Unitarian Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baker will be at home to thgir 
friends at Barcelona, Spain, where the groom is 
assigned as Vice Consul. 



Gevaert-Rockwell. Miss Gabrielle Nelly 
Tilmant Gevaert of Brussels, Belgium, and Almon 
F. Rockwell, of Washington, D. C, were married 
on May 2, 1922, at Corpus Christi Church, Lon- 
don. Mr. and Mrs. Rockwell will be at home to 
their friends at Brussels where Mr. Rockwell is 
assigned as Vice Consul. 



H. Percival Dodge, American Minister to the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and 
Miss Agnes Brown, a member of the Legation's 
staff, granddaughter of Justice Roger A. Pryor 
of New York, and a daughter of Mrs. Arthur 
Page Brown of New York, were married in Paris 
Easter week. During the war Miss Brown 
served with the Y. M. C. A. in Serbia and later 
became connected with the American Legation at 
Belgrade, where she met Mr. Dodge. The bride 
was given away by Ambassador Herrick. 



A son, John Spencer, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
John K. Davis, on December 4, 1921, at Nanking, 
China, where Mr. Davis is assigned as Consul. 



A daughter, Doris Ingeborg, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Reginald Lawson, on December 
27, 1921, at Viborg, Finland, where Mr. Lawson 
was a clerk. 



A daughter, Anita Ball, was born March 23, 
1922, to Mr. and Mrs. William B. Dawson, Jr., at 
Cologne, Germany, where Mr. Dawson is clerk 
in the consulate. 



Frank C. Lee and Donald D. Shepard, Consuls 
assigned to the Department, are making a tour of 
the West Indies and neighboring ports on the 
mainland. 
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Published Monthly by the American Con- 
sular Association, Washington, D. C. 

The American Consular Bulletin ia published monthly by the 
American ConstUar Association, and is distributed by the Asso- 
ciation to its members gratis. The Bulletin is also open to pri- 
vate subscription in the United States and abroad at the rate of 
$4.00 a year, or 35 cents a copy, payable to the American Con- 
sular BtUletin, c/o Consular Bureau, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinioTis respecting the proper discharge of 
their functions, and to keep them in touch with business and 
administrative developments which are of moment to them; and 
(2) to disseminate information respecting the work of the Con- 
stUar Service among interested persons in the United States, 
including business men and others having interests abroad, and 
young men who may be considering the ConstUar Service as a 
career. ... . .. r 

Propaganda and articles of a tendentuU nature, espectaUy such 
as might be aimed to influence legi^ature, executive or adminis- 
trative action with respect to the CoTisular Service, or the 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 

Contributions should be addressed to the American Consular 
Bulletin, c/o Consular Bureau, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 



NAVAL ATTACHES 

American Naval Attaches are now serving at 
eleven foreign capitals. 

Captain C. L. Hussey is assigned as Naval 
Attache at London and has four assistants who 
are also accredited to Paris, Rome and Berlin. 
These assistants are Commander William Norris, 
Commander Edward E. Hamner, Lieutenant 
Commander Thaddeus Thomson and Lieutenant 
Commander Newton White. 

Captain Frank P. Upham is Naval Attache at 
Paris where he is assisted by Captain George R. 
Evans, retired. Commander W. P. Beehler is 
stationed at Berlin and has as his assistant Com- 
mander Z. Lansdowne. 

Captain R. Hasbrouck is at Rome and Captain 
David Le Breton at Madrid. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Hugo W. Koehler is attached to the Lega- 
tion at Warsaw. 

There are two American Naval Attaches in the 
Far East. Captain Lyman A. Cotten is attached 
to the Embassy at Tokyo with Lieut. Garnet Rul- 
ings as his assistant. Commander Charles T. 
Hutchins is now serving at Peking but will shortly 
be relieved by Captain Arthur St. Clair Smith. 

The three remaining Naval Attaches are found 
in South America. Captain H. G. Sparrow is at 
Rio de Janeiro and Commander W^ R. Sayles at 
Santiago. The post at Buenos Aires is vacant at 
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NECROLOGY 

IVilliam W. Masterjson 

As the Bulletin goes to press a telegram has 
l)een received announcing the death of Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Masterson, at his post at Plymouth. Eng- 
land, on May 10, 1922, of appendicitis peritonitis. 

Mr. Masterson was born in Carrollton, Ken- 
tucky, on February 9, 1861, and was educated in 
the Cincinnati Law School. He practiced law in 
Carrollton from 1885 until 1895, when he was 
appointed Consul at Aden, Arabia. In April, 
1898, he retired from the service and resumed his 
law practice until he was reappointed Consul at 
Aden on March 13, 1903. He remained at this 
post until June 22, 1906, when he was transferred 
to Batum, Russia, whence, on June 10, 1908, he 
was assigned to Harput, Turkey, thence on April 
24, 1914, to Durban, Natal. 

Mr. Masterson was appointed Consul of Class 6 
on February 5, 1915, Consul of Class 5, Septem- 
ber 17, 1917, and Consul of Class 4, June 4, 1920. 
He was transferred to Plymouth on November 19, 
1920. 

Mrs. Masterson will accompany the body to the 
United States where interment will probably be 
made at his home at Carrollton. 

The Bulletin extends its deepest sympathy in 
her bereavement. 



James Alexander Forbes 

Mr. Forbes died on April 5, 1922, in his eighti- 
eth year at Guadalajara, Mexico. His remains 
were interred in the American Division of the 
Guadalajara Municipal Cemetery. During the 
administration of President Cleveland, Mr. 
Forbes served a short term as American Consul 
at Guaymas, Mexico, having been appointed on 
August 18, 1892. 



David Bently Price 

The Bulletin extends its deepest sympathy to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest B. Price in their bereave- 
ment over the tragic loss of their infant son who 
fell from the second story veranda of the Con- 
sulate at Foochow, China, on March 3, 1922, and 
died as the result of his injuries. 



the moment but Commander Isaac F. Dortch is 
under orders to proceed there. 

The Bulletin will publish items from time to 
time relating to the transfer and assignment of 
Naval Attaches. 
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What Happened at Philadelphia 

By Frederick Simpich 



TEN CONSULS— led by Chief Hengstler— 
went to Philadelphia May 10-12 to join the 
annual argument of the National Foreign 
Trade Council. Thousands of delegates were 
there — from as far away as Walla Walla and 
Wawatosa. "More Indians," somebody said, 
"than Philadelphia had seen since William Penn's 
original round-up." 

But they were all earnest, industrious Indians. 
Everyone, from farmer to financier, eager to talk 
of trade topics, seeking the safe path back to bet- 
ter business. 

High above the clamorous crowd rose the giant 
figure and odd speech of "Sea Lion" Chandler — 
once a Consul, now with the Corn Exchange Bank, 
and always a good friend of the Consular Service. 
Like a stage manager in a Cohan show, he kept 
everybody moving and saying something. If he 
glimpsed a timid delegate from Denver lingering 
in the offing, he'd leap on him, drag him to the 
nearest Consul, make a rapid fire introduction — 
and then leap swiftly behind the sofa to emerge 
maybe with O. Bewildered Jones, the Jute-bag 
King of California. 

"Oh, Mr. Jones," he'd plead, "I want you to 
meet Consul Finn from Fiji — the world's greatest 
authority on jute. Consul Finn, tell Mr. Jones 
how the Fiji belle makes old jute bags do for nifty 
undies in her tropic trousseau." 

Again he leaped, to dive back this time with Big 
Boy Deichmann, to lead him over to another dele- 
gate. 

"Mr. Brown, this is our Consul General from 
Valparaiso — ^you trade with Chile — Deichman 
knows Chile from nitrates to Llama hides — he'll 
talk to you." 

Deichman does, and did; for three days 
straight he painted the wonders of that country 
with all the artistry of a Latin poet. As free- 
hand, long distance talkers Demosthenes and Pat 
Henry were mere mutes — beside the Big Boy. 

A Significant Note 

Again and again speakers struck this significant 
note: To sell abroad, America must buy more. 
But she can*i import foreign goods readily, from 
behind a high tariff wall. It was distinctly a bad 
day for the protectioni^sls. To thoughtful Consuls 
who for years have urged that America must buy 
more and invest more abroad — to get and hold 
trade as the British have — ^this sign of American 
awakening is indeed gratifying. 



One Consul asked every delegate he met : 

"Is it true that business is improving?" 

The Yes or No seemed to depend on the par- 
ticular line of trade the delegate was in. A flour 
exporter said: 

"My exports to Hamburg are brisk, and collec- 
tions quick." 

But the man who used to ship a lot of farm 
machinery to Central Europe said sales were slow, 
and the chance for early improvement looked 
slim. The reason for these divergent answers is 
plain — when you think of Europe's most imme- 
diate needs. On the whole, most delegates ex- 
pressed the opinion that the lowest point of trade 
depression has been passed — ^that business is get- 
ting better, but slowly. 

The consular delegation met old and made new 
acquaintances. In all modesty, it seems that the 
Consuls present gave the delegates value received. 
More than once an interested exporter would say : 

"I'm glad I ran into you — ^you told me just 
what I wanted to find out." 

Stanley G. Flagg, of Philadelphia, speaking at 
a group session, said : 

"I cannot justly refrain from speaking of the 
value of our Consular Service. In my own expe- 
rience, I have always been accorded a sympathetic 
consideration of my problems. I think no Ameri- 
can traveller should spend any time in a city 
where we have. a Consul without calling on him 
for a frank discussion of plans and prospects. For 
myself, I have always enjoyed calling on the Con- 
suls; I have met delightful men, and have added 
much to my local information." 

Take Pains With Trade Letters 

Such a convention, too, is a good place to get 
the kicks. As a friendly tip to Consuls in the 
field, may the writer informally pass on to them a 
hint heard at Philadelphia: Take more pains in 
answering trade letters. Answer every letter 
promptly, and as completely as you possibly can. 
Don't stop at mere perfunctory replies to ques- 
tions asked. Answer them, comprehensively, and 
then volunteer as many more pertinent facts as 
you possibly can dig up. Make the writer's prob- 
lem your problem — reply to his inquiries just as 
carefully as if you were his salesman travelling 
abroad, and you were writing to your own firm. 
Criticism of official replies that are curt, vague 
and slow in coming, was levelled not only at 
Consuls, but at men in other Departments of the 
Government, here in Washington. 
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Consul Leonard says that at one group session 
a speaker stressed the point that one of a Consul's 
chief duties should be to keep American business 
posted as to current conditions abroad, viewed 
from a national standpoint; that negative infor- 
mation sometimes saves an exporter time and 
money — ^by telling him where and when sales can- 
not be made. On the other hand, even when gen- 
eral business is bad, the Consuls can sometimes 
suggest ways and means to overcome local diffi- 
culties. And, while Consuls cannot give credit 
ratings, often they can — if they will take the 
pains — obtain sufficient contributory information 
concerning the responsibility of the customer in 
question so that the exporter can come to his own 
conclusions. 

Pleasant Respite 

From time to time a luncheon, a boat ride 
around the river front, or a trip to the fascinating 
Commercial Museum, broke the talking endur- 
ance contest — ^and gave even Deichmann a rest 
when Chandler would let him rest. Once Uncle 
"Nat" Stewart rewarded a group of good little 



Consuls by taking them out to view a busy indus- 
trial picture, filmed in an English farming com- 
munity, showing Gloria Swanson and Rodolfo 
Valentino at work. 

At the Commercial Museum, "Chinese" John- 
son — ^yclept "T. N. T." and famous for parlor 
stories — ^was found sadly studying a glass case of 
dried toads and pigtails in the Chinese medical 
exhibit, softly crooning a paregorical lullaby of 
old times in Tientsin. He, too, when cornered by 
delegates curious about conditions in China, told 
them things they'd never heard before — I don't 
mean parlor stories. I mean interesting and usual 
facts about trade with China. 

Except for one morning, when Doctor Young 
ate a herring — a herring that imparted a wild 
fishy fragrance to Hengstler's soft-boiled egg 
when the waiter dragged it across the cloth — there 
was not a sour note sounded on the whole trip. 

In the party were Mr. Hengstler, Consuls Gen- 
eral Stewart, Frazer, Johnson, Deichmann and 
Tredwell, Consuls Ferris, Simpich, Lay, Leonard 
and Millspaugh, and Dr. Young, the Depart- 
ment's Financial Adviser. 



THE OUTLOOK FOR APPROPRIATIONS 



In the May issue of the Bulletin an article 
was published describing briefly the amounts car- 
ried in the appropriation bill for the Department 
of State and the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
at the time of its passage by the House. 

On April 14 the Secretary of State appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and made a statement in support of the 
estimates. His presentation of the facts was con- 
cise and forceful, making it clear that some of 
the proposed reductions would militate against the 
best interests of the Service and decrease rather 
than increase efficiency. The subsequent action 
of the Senate was very favorable in that most of 
the items in which serious reductions had been 
made were restored to their original figures. 

Post allowance, which in the House had been 
knocked out of the bill on a point of order, was 
restored at $200,000. 

An appropriation was made for the salary of a 
Minister to Egypt, where it now appears that the 
United States may establish full diplomatic rep- 
resentation as the result of the recently established 
independence of that country through the removal 
of the British protectorate. 

Provision was also made for the payment of 
one year's salary to Mrs. Daisy Crawford Carroll, 
widow of B. Harvey Carroll, late Consul at 
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Cadiz, Spain, and to Mrs. Alice Potter, widow of 
Julian Potter, late Consul at Rouen, France. 

A sum of $150,000 was allowed for the altera- 
tion, repair, and furnishing of the American Em- 
bassy building in London, which, it will be re- 
called, was accepted as a gift to the United States 
from J. P. Morgan. 

Two other items were added to the bill in the 
Senate, having to do with obligations devolving 
upon the United States Government under the 
treaties signed at the recent conference on the 
Limitation of Armament. The first of these re- 
lates to the expenses of United States delegates to 
the special conference to be held in China with 
reference to the Chinese customs tariff. The sec- 
ond provides for representation of the United 
States on the commission to inquire into extra- 
territoriality in China, with a view to its eventual 
abolition. 

The bill having emerged from the Senate in a 
very satisfactory condition has now gone to con- 
ference between the two Houses. The conference 
report brought forward on May 9 shows that the 
status of the items is still encouraging, but as sev- 
eral of these, including post allowance, had to be 
referred back to the House for instructions, it 
would not be timely to attempt a tabulation of the 
figures. The next issue of the Bulletin will 
carry a full report of the items. — T. L. 
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THE Brazilian Centennial Exposition will be 
opened in September next at Rio de Janeiro 
as one of the principal events of the celebra- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Republic of the United States of 
Brazil. 

The United States Government having been in- 
vited to participate in the exposition, Congress 
authorized the acceptance of the invitation, and 
the appointment of a commission to have charge 
of this Government's exhibit, and appropriated 
$1,000,000 to cover the cost. 

The exposition commission was appointed in 
February last. When it was found that the 
United States Government would have to erect a 
building for its exhibit, the idea was suggested of 
erecting a building that could be used as an 
Embassy building after the exposition. The site 
allotted for the United States Government build- 
ing was found to be in an excellent location for an 
Embassy building. Therefore, the structure to be 
erected is so planned that after it has served its 
purpose as an exposition building it may be util- 
ized as quarters for the American Embassy. 

It was designed by Frank L. Packard, of 
Columbus, Ohio, who went to Rio de Janeiro for 
that purpose. The building will be two stories 
in height, will have a large patio open to a mov- 
able glass roof, and as an Embassy building will 
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have on the first floor offices for the Embassy, 
the Consul General, and the Commercial, Military, 
and Naval Attaches ; and on the second floor salon, 
reception rooms and living quarters for the 
Ambassador. 

The site is ideal. It faces the harbor on 
Avenida Wilson. It is one block from Avenida 
Rio Branca and the Monroe Palace, and near to 
other important public buildings. 



The Chief of the Latin- American Division, Dr. 
Monroe, and Mrs. Monroe have announced the 
birth of a baby daughter. 



Theodore Brentano, first American Minister to 
Hungary, arrived at Budapest on May 10. The 
Hungarian press accorded Mr. Brentano a warm 
welcome. 



William Miller Collier, American Ambassador 
to Chile, sailed for the United States on May 10 
for a short vacation. 



"I have just read your March number," writes 
Homer Brett, Consul at Iquique, Chile, "and all 
I have to say is that I only wish I could improve 
as a Consular officer as rapidly as you are 
proving as a publication." 



im- 



SKETCH OF EMBASSY PLANNED FOR RIO DE JANEIRO 
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LEGISLATIVE MILESTONES 

(Continued irom page 169) 

Service, whence comes the system of appointment 
after examination, permanence of tenure, and 
promotion in the Service on the basis of demon- 
strated efficiency. 

Carr Made Director 

On August 15, 1907, Wilbur J. Carr, who was 
then Chief Clerk of the Department, was made 
Director of the Consular Service and vested with 
extensive authority equal, in fact, to that of an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

No single factor has contributed so liberally to 
the general betterment of the Consular Service as 
the creation of this position and the appointment 
of Mr. Carr to fill it. For fifteen years this 
world-encircling organization has functioned 
under the applied pressure of his master hand, 
and on every feature of its development his finger- 
print appears. 

President Taft, upon entering office, added 
great force to what had already been done by 
perpetuating the system under his own adminis- 
tration. He then issued his memorable Executive 
Order of November 26, 1SX)9, placing the Diplo- 
matic Service, below the grade of Minister, on 
a civil service basis. 

The Principles of 1915 

President Wilson perpetuated, and thereby defi- 
nitely confirmed, the action of his predecessors as 
regards both the Diplomatic and the Consular 
Services. During his administration the Act of 
February 5, 1915, was passed. This again very 
greatly altered the existing adjustment by the 
enactment of four general principles, to wit: 

1. It provided for the appointment of diplo- 
matic and consular officers to classes instead of 
to particular posts. 

2. It reclassified both the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service on this basis. 

3. It recognized the civil service principle in 
both the Diplomatic and the Consular Service by 
directing the Secretary of State to make recom- 
mendations to the President for promotion on a 
basis of efficiency and for admission to the lower 
grades of the Service after examination. 

4. It extended to the Diplomatic Service the 
prohibition against engaging in business. 

Like the Act of 1906 there were other features 
of importance — for instance, fixing the rate of 
compensation of a charge d'affaires ad interim 
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and of a Vice Consul in charge at half the salar>- 
of the principal officer; establishing the rate of 
subsistence expenses allowed on detail for special 
duty up to $5 a day; defining the titles of diplo- 
matic and consular officers and abolishing the 
grade of Deputy Consul. 

Services Made Mobile 

Under this act the Service became mobile, the 
grade of an officer being quite independent of his 
post. It is important to note that until 1915, in 
order to receive promotion, an officer had to be 
transferred from one post to another; his promo- 
tion was therefore linked with his transfer, mak- 
ing it necessary to ask senatorial confirmation in 
each instance. By the act of 1915 promotion and 
assignment were rendered separate and distinct, 
so that an offi.cer might l)e transferred from post 
to post without the advice and consent of the 
Senate, whereas he could not change class with- 
out being recommissioned with senatorial 
approval. 

Again Four Principles 

There is now pending before Congress a bill 
introduced by Representative John Jacob Rogers 
of Massachusetts, again proposing a reorganiza- 
tion through the enactment of four general prin- 
ciples : 

1. Creation of a single Foreign Service 
through the amalgamation of the Diplomatic and 
Consular Services on an interchangeable l>asis. 

2. Representation allowances. 

3. A corps of Foreign Service pupils, to be 
educated for the Service at Government expense. 

4. A retirement system for Foreign Service 
officers, based on the present civil service retire- 
ment act. 

There is another important feature of this bill, 
that of the classification of ministers, which, how- 
ever, has been embraced in another measure now 
before the House for passage. It would be un- 
timely to hazard a prediction as to the fate which 
awaits the Rogers bill, but its proposals are drawn 
from experience and designed to meet the imper- 
fections of the present organization in relation to 
post-war conditions and the present needs of the 
Department. 

An interview published in World's Work for 
June, 1921 (see the Bulletin for July, 1921), 
leaves us under no delusion as to where Secretary 
Hughes stands with regard to constructive plans 
for the improvement of the Foreign Service. 

Have we reached another milestone? 
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Mr. Carr's Contemporaries 



By Roger C. Tredwell 



AS we read of the activities and achievements 
of Wilbur J. Carr during his thirty years 
of service with the Department, our 
thoughts naturally turn towards those officers who 
at that time joined the ranks or who had been 
serving prior to his entry upon the scene. We 
would share with Mr. Carr the memories he has 
of those early days and gather the names of some 
with whom he then formed intimate associations. 

In scanning the personnel records we find only 
six officers now in the Service with records longer 
than Mr. Carres. Only one of the original thir- 
teen Consular Clerks (later Consular Assistants), 
continues on active duty and in length of service 
he is now ranking member of the consular estab- 
lishment. This is George Hawthorne Scidmore, 
Consul General at Yokohama. 

To find any who antedate Mr. Scidmore it is 
necessary to go to the Departmental rolls. Here 
one encounters the names — well known to con- 
sular officers — of Thomas Morrisson, who joined 
in 1867; Eddie Savoy, who has ushered into the 
Secretary's office every Foreign Ambassador and 
Minister since he entered the Department as a 
page boy in 1869; and that beloved leader — the 
mainspring of the Department for so many 
years — Alvey A. Adee, whose official record dates 
to 1871 ; also Thomas John Newton, with a com- 
mission as clerk dated July 1, 1874, who is now 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Indexes and 
Archives. 

Mr. Scidmore's Long Record 

The biographical sketch in the Department's 
Register shows us that Mr. Scidmore was born in 
Iowa on October 12, 1854. Although there is no 
mention of his first service abroad at Liverpool, 
he has many reminiscences of his experiences as a 
shipping clerk in the Liverpool Consulate. It was 
there he acquired the extensive knowledge of 
navigation laws which has been one of the out- 
standing features of his work. 

He is best known, however, for his legal 
capacity, especially in relation to extraterritorial 
functions in Japan. In the early 80's he was sent 
as Consular Clerk to the Consulate General at 
Yokohama and assumed the duties of what might 
be called prosecuting attorney. For some years 
he was alternately judge or attorney in the Ameri- 
can Consular Courts in Yokohama and Kobe. He 
also practiced in the American and British Con- 



sular Courts until consular jurisdiction was abol- 
ished when the revised treaties came into force in 
1899. His manual on consular jurisdiction in 
Japan became the standard authority for consular 
practice in the American Court and was exten- 
sively used by lawyers in Consular Courts in 
China. It had a great influence in establishing uni- 
formity of pleading and practice in the Consular 
Courts of the Far East. 

Mr. Scidmore was in charge of the Consulate 
General at Shanghai in 1885 during the Sino- 
French War and in 1891 was sent to the Fiji 
Islands as a special agent of the Department to 
investigate the claims of American citizens to 
lands in the archipelago. He spent nearly two 
years on this work. His report was used as a 
basis for subsequent land titles issued by the 
British government. His particular contribution 
was the establishment of what constituted a valid 
title to land under Fiji law or custom. Mr. Scid- 
more served also as legal adviser to the Legation 
at Tokyo and at that time was also a special lec- 
turer on English and American law at the Tokyo 
law school. 

The Forty- Year Mark 

There is another officer more than forty years 
young in the Service. This is James S. Benedict, 
who was born in Aurelius, New York, on March 
5, 1856. Forty-three years ago Mr. Benedict 
received his original appointment as Consular 
Agent at Stratford, Ontario. That was March 8, 
1879. Later he served for ten years as Com- 
mercial Agent at Moncton and in the same 
capacity at Campbellton for almost another de- 
cade. Since June 22, 1906, he has been Consul at 
St. John's, Newfoundland. He is an authority on 
the trade and problems of Eastern Canada and 
Newfoundland. 

Two officers of the Department who are well 
known to the members of the Service celebrated 
their fortieth departmental birthdays. One is 
William McNeir, Chief of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts; the other is Miles M. Shand, Chief of 
the Bureau of Appointments. Mr. McNeir was 
for years Chief of the Bureau of Rolls and 
Library and for several years Chief Clerk prior 
to appointment to his present position in 1913. 
We have all been recipients of his kindness in un- 
tangling the complexities of our accounts. 

Mr. Shand will be remembered by many of the 
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older officers who entered the Service after exami- 
nation under the Executive Order of September 
20, 1895, as the official who conducted the exami- 
nations ; and to all as the Custodian of the Great 
Seal of the United States which graces our com- 
missions. He supplies us with bonds and we all 
welcome the opportunity to take our oath of 
office before him upon receiving a promotion. 

Third Place for Longevity 

Third place for longevity in the Consular Serv- 
ice must go to Lorin A. Lathrop with thirty-eight 
years, notwithstanding the fact that his service has 
not been continuous — there was a break of a year 
and a half from 1889 to 1891. He was appointed 
originally as Consul to Bristol in July, 1882, and 
was reappointed to this post in 1891, where he 
served until he was transferred to Cardiff on 
August 15, 1907. 

Lathrop is thoroughly familiar with both shores 
of the Bristol channel and many of us who have 
found time to scan the pages of current magazines 
are not unfamiliar with the stories of Kenyon 
Gambier. In 1919 he was furnished with a new 
scenic background by a transfer to Nassau. The 
bell-ringers of Bristol and the Caledonian societies 
and other organizations of Cardiff and Bristol 
never hold an annual dinner but that the fame of 
Lorin A. Lathrop as an after-dinner speaker is 
mentioned. 

With thirty-six years* service in four countries, 
Henry Albert Johnson has been fortunate in his 
assignments to such posts as Venice, Valencia, 
Liege, Ghent and Dundee. Apparently, it was 
the intention of Mr. Johnson to follow the Navy 
as a career. He was appointed a Midshipman in 
the Naval Academy in 1872 but resigned five 
years prior to entering the Consular Service. 

The Father of Inspectors 

George H. Murphy, with thirty-six years' serv- 
ice, is another product of the corps of Consular 
Clerks. His original commission as such was 
dated June 22, 1886. He may justly be called the 
father of the corps of inspectors, as he was desig- 
nated in 1898 to inspect Consulates on the West 
Coast of Colombia, Central America and later in 
Mexico. Again in 1904 he was sent to inspect 
Consulates in Germany. He was also one of the 
original Consular Inspectors established when the 
Service was reorganized in 1906, and served in 
that capacity until appointed Consul General at 
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Cape-Town in 1914. Many assignments during his 
early career were largely centered in Germany and 
in 1920 he was transferred from Cape-Town to 
Zurich. 

There are many men in the Service who owe to 
Mr. Murphy a great deal of their success through 
his helpful suggestions and the encouragement 
which he gave their efforts. 

The biography of W. Stanley Hollis, who has 
served thirty years, reads like a story of Tarzan 
with assignments at such places as Port Natal and 
Mozambique. In fact, his first twenty years of 
service were passed in Africa. Then, after a short 
stay at Dundee, he was appointed in 1910 Consul 
General at Beirut, where he remained until forced 
to leave on account of the war. After three years 
on detail at London, he was made Consul General 
at Lisbon where he is renewing his acquaintance- 
ship with many of his old friends from Lourenco 
Marques. 

A Banner Week 

The week of June 1 to 7, 1892, brought to the 
Department two men who have since been inti- 
mate and warm friends. We might give Horace 
Lee Washington the title of Mr. Carr's twin, 
especially as they are both men who are con- 
spicuous for their quality of thought, while their 
unfailing courtesy, human sympathy and genuine- 
ness are also marked characteristics. There are 
probably no other two men in the Service who are 
so much alike or who have brought so much in- 
spiration to the Service through their high service 
ideals. Mr. Washington saw service in Eg^^pt, 
Spain, Switzerland and South Africa prior to his 
appointment as one of the original inspectors in 
1906. After two years as Consul General at 
I^rge, he was appointed Consul General at Mar- 
seilles in 1908, and Consul at Liverpool — a pro- 
motion — in May, 1909. 

There are other officers who will have served 
more than twenty-five years before the close of 
the present calendar year, whose names it is fit- 
ting to inscribe on these pages: Michael J. 
Hendrick, Consul at Windsor. Ontario; Henry 
W. Diederich, Consul at Sarnia, Ontario ; Carlton 
Bailey Hurst, Consul General at Habana; Henry 
H. Morgan, Consul General at Brussels; Alex- 
ander M. Thackara, Consul General at Paris; 
John H. Grout, Consul at Hull, England ; John G, 
Foster, Consul General at Ottawa; Albert W. 
Swalm, Consul at Hamilton, Bermuda; Frank C. 
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reached his majority but 
who does not complete 
twenty-five years of serv- 
ice until next year. Many 
will be surprised to learn 
that the youthful and de- 
bonair Chief of the Con- 



Above — Consul General George H. Mur- 
phy; Miles S. Shand, Chief of Bureau of 
Appointments; Consul General George H. 
Sctdmore. 

Below — William McNeir, Chief of Bu- 
reau of Accounts, 



ing about both reforms in 
the Service and the de- 
velopment of its efficiency. 
To all these young offi- 
cers the Bulletin ex- 
tends its heartiest con- 
gratulations. 
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"THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PEACE" 

(Continued from, page 165) 

support their respective nationals in seeking — 

(a) "Any arrangement which might purport to 
establish in favor of their mterests any general 
superiority of rights with respect to commercial 
or economic development in any designated region 
of China, or 

(b) "Any such monopoly or preference as 
would deprive the nationals of any other power of 
the right of undertaking any legitimate trade or 
industry in China, or of participating with the 
Chinese government, or with any local authority, 
in any category of public enterprise, or which by 
reason of its scope, duration or geographical ex- 
tent is calculated to frustrate the practical appli- 
cation of the principle of equal opportunity." 

This government has been insisting, and I am 
glad to say with a gratifying measure of success, 
upon the application of this principle to the terri- 
tories which recently have become the subject of 
the novel arrangement of mandates, and we have 
received important assurances with respect to 
equality of commercial opportunity in these 
regions. 

In giving appropriate diplomatic support to 
American enterprise, our government does not, of 
course, attemi)t to secure contracts for its 
nationals or to institute particular undertakings. 
I assume that no one could wish the government 
to be so involved. Its object is to keep open the 
course of fair and equal opportunity. Hence, it 
is a vital principle that it must act with absolute 
impartiality with respect to American business in- 
terests which may happen to be in competition. 
It does not attempt to favor one at the expense 
of another, but to maintain such policies with re- 
spect to international intercourse as will give all a 
fair chance. 

The Business Man's Part 

And, in this connection, permit me to say a 
word to the effect that the relations l)et\veen the 
Department of State and business men involve a 
certain measure of reciprocity. It is not only im- 
portant that there should be an alert and efficient 
organization of this branch of the government, 
but it is also important that it should always be 
rememl)ered that good faith and cordial feeling 
are of the utmost importance in international 
affairs and that nothing in diplomatic intercourse 
can atone for the conduct of disreputable business 
agents and speculators who do not carry into their 
undertakings abroad those methods of honorable 
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dealing which must always be assumed in giving 
diplomatic support. This government is not en- 
gaged in endeavoring to promote the opportunities 
of chicanery, and business interests in their deal- 
ings abroad are under a patriotic obligation to 
maintain the prestige of their country. 

Aside from these observations as to funda- 
mental principle, I could easily enumerate a host 
of special instances in which the activities of the 
Department are now engaged of vast importance 
to the business community. But such a narra- 
tion would not aid in the safeguarding of the par- 
ticular business interests concerned and at best 
could serve to emphasize by particularization the 
general observations I am making as to the im- 
portance of the adequate organization of the De- 
partment. 

The organization of the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs implies the mechanism (1) for obtaining 
complete and accurate information, and (2) for 
constant and direct contact with all those con- 
cerned ; and the operation of this mechanism must 
be dominated (3) by an American policy con- 
ceived and defined with an accurate appreciation 
of all American interests involved. 

Unity of Control Essential 
This manifestly requires unification of effort. 
The function of directing intercourse with for- 
eign governments in the nature of things cannot 
l>e divided. There must be unity in the formula- 
tion and direction of policy and unity in its ex- 
ecution. Manifestly, you cannot deal with differ- 
ent governments through different instrumental- 
ities; and you cannot deal with the same govern- 
ment through independent agencies, or you will 
work to cross purposes. However important and 
helpful it may be, and I agree that it is most im- 
portant and helpful to have specialized efforts to 
promote trade, to secure technical assistance, to 
gather and disseminate in the most expert manner 
all needed information, to organize the facilities 
of commerce and provide for the manifold exigen- 
cies of our merchants — and I am as anxious as 
anyone to see this provision generously made — 
still it remains so clearly true as in my judgment 
to be beyond controversy that when you come to 
the point of dealing with governments you must 
have a single governmental agency of interna- 
tional intercourse or you will have confusion and 
make definite and consistent policy and effective 
governmental action impossible. It is especially 
important to recognize this fact at this time, when 
our international problems tend to become mainly 
economic problems. There is the more imperative 
necessity of adequately organizing international 
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intercourse. The intertwining of political and 
economic problems imposes a heavier strain upon 
the machinery and requires suitable readjustment, 
but the exigency requiring a unified system of 
contact with foreign powers remains exactly the 
same. In truth, many of our economic problems 
have now the feature that governments, directly 
or indirectly, are themselves more largely involved 
in economic projects, and economic problems must 
of necessity to a larger extent than before be 
taken up with governments through diplomatic 
channels. Unity of control of contact with for- 
eign governments is absolutely essential. 

The Field and the Department 

There are two main divisions of the organiza- 
tion of intercourse with other powers (1) the 
Field and (2) the Department. These are inter- 
dependent agencies. The Field consists of Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, Consuls and special com- 
missioners, with their necessary staffs, constitut- 
ing the instrumentalities of information and con- 
tact. There is still a lingering notion that, in view 
of the fact that the representatives of our govern- 
ment act under instructions from the Department 
of State and because of the improved facilities of 
communication, these representatives continue 
what is mainly a social tradition and are of slight 
practical value. Some may think that communi- 
cations cabled directly to foreign powers would be 
sufficient. It is a very crude and limited view 
which would deny the importance of even social 
contacts. But the inadequacy of mere written 
communications, however important these may be, 
and of the necessity of direct personal approach 
should be apparent to everyone whose horizon is 
broad enough to enable him to consider foreign 
affairs to any advantage. The facilities of com- 
munication increase the opportunities for business 
and the multiplicity of business interests and in- 
timacies of business relations serve not to lessen 
but greatly to increase the necessity for the factor 
of personality in contacts with foreign govern- 
ments. 

Personal Contacts 

The tendency is strikingly shown in the en- 
deavor at the present time, in view of the com- 
plexities of international relations, to increase the 
opportunity for personal contacts through the 
medium of international conferences. That is the 
whole significance of conferences — ^that diplomatic 
notes will not suffice. Everyone familiar with for- 
eign affairs knows that, while the statement of 
foreign policies in formal writings is absolutely 
necessary, still in order to accomplish results in 
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negotiations, there should be so far as practicable 
the personal contacts of diplomatic representa- 
tives. Every important business concern that 
can send an agent personally to conduct delicate 
negotiations does so. Every responsible Foreign 
Minister longs to get away from interminable note 
writing through which controversies tend to ap- 
proach an impasse. An hour of direct intercourse 
between responsible Ministers is often worth 
months of written communications. The inter- 
national conference itself is largely successful in 
inverse proportion to its numbers and to the ex- 
tent that it represents the common purpose of a 
few who are interested in a particular problem 
and sincerely wish to find an appropriate method 
of solution. In the larger gatherings real accom- 
plishment is likely to be hindered by the breaking 
up into groups with rival purposes which pre- 
vent results. The point is that the present effort 
of diplomacy is not to rely on mechanical facil- 
ities of communication but to get to the maximum 
the advantage of personality in negotiations. The 
method of conference is a mere extension to a 
group of that which in a limited way is found 
every day in the contacts of public Ministers rep- 
resenting their different countries. 

What Field Officers Do 
In every part of the earth the diplomatic and 
consular officers of the United States are watch- 
ing every turn of events in their relation to the 
general policies of this government. They report 
every source of international irritation; they note 
the signals of economic and political unrest, of 
international rivalries, prejudices, subversive ten- 
dencies and discriminatory policies. They aid the 
government not merely in settling disputes but in 
removing or limiting the causes of possible con- 
troversy. 

It seems to me that no one surveying the mat- 
ter intelligently could wish to do aught but in- 
crease the efficiency of this representation. We 
have recently endeavored to stop competition in 
naval armament by agreeing upon ratios of capital 
ships in the case of the principal naval pow^ers. 
We have been solicitous in this country, while 
scrapping a large part of our capital ships, to 
maintain a reasonable relation of our naval power 
to that of other countries, but diplomatic strength 
is even more important than naval strength, and 
it is a poor patriot who would scrap both his ships 
and his diplomats at the same time. If you are to 
get along without the one, you must have the 
other. Every American should feel ashamed tflttt 
any country in the world should have 
diplomatic organization than the Ufl 
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This is not a matter simply of national pride; it 
is a matter of national security. 

Under-Manned and Under-Paid 

I shall therefore make no apologies for asking 
not only your support but your active and urgent 
demand in the interest of American business for 
the maintenance and development of the most 
efficient organization of our diplomatic agencies. 
The truth is that our Foreign Service is under- 
manned and under-paid. Of course, in the De- 
partment of State, as in other departments, we 
are most deeply interested in economy and reduc- 
tion of unnecessary expense. At this time with 
the vast burdens resting upon our people as a re- 
sult of the war all avoidable outlays should be 
rigorously cut down and the Department of State 
has done its full share. Let me call attention to 
the fact that the expenses of the entire service of 
the department, including the Diplomatic and 
Consular Services and -that of the Department in 
Washington, amount to less than $11,000,000. In- 
deed, under the present schedule of passport fees, 
which I shall be glad to see revised and reduced, 
for the last fiscal year the receipts of the Depart- 
ment exceeded the total expenditures of all serv- 
ices by over $1,270,000. In other words, it was 
a money making institution. I am not, therefore, 
asking outlays which threaten the taxpayer with 
any serious increase of his heavy burden. A rela- 
tively small amount would be sufficient to give the 
equipment that is needed to provide the essential 
basis of a career and thus to keep trained men in 
the service of the government. 

Trained Staff Essential 

The necessity for a trained staff is obvious. 
The notion that a wide-awake, average American 
can do anything is flattering to the American 
pride, but costs the government dearly. In every 
line of effort — professional, commercial, or in- 
dustrial — it is thoroughly understood that you 
cannot obtain the necessary technical equipment 
through mere general experience or by reading 
instructions. There are thousands of items of 
necessary information which are a part of the 
common knowledge of men whose lives are en- 
tirely devoted to a class of work which cannot be 
obtained by any one who is suddenly introduced 
from the outside. I have no regard for artificial 
technicalities and I fully understand the dangers 
of departmental routine, but it is a very short- 
sighted and foolish view which would confuse 
routine and expert knowledge. The patent fact is 
that you cannot have an efficient Foreign Service 
without having trained men and you cannot secure 
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trained men without an adequate system for their 
selection and maintenance; and you cannot keep 
men who have been properly selected and trained 
and are invaluable to their country unless you 
offer reasonable opportunities for promotion. 

I grant the importance of appointing men from 
outside the Service to important diplomatic posts. 
It is most advisable that the country should have 
the opportunity to draw upon its reserves of wide 
experience, sagacity, and ability; that it should 
secure the benefit of the mature judgment of those 
who represent the fruition of American opportun- 
ity, culture and discipline, and thus invigorate the 
processes of diplomacy. But it must be remem- 
l)ered that these men, despite their training and 
ability, would be helpless if they did not have the 
backing of trained staffs. If you are to secure the 
full benefit of the most distinguished service at 
the top you must still have your organized service 
in all the other grades. And, as I have said, 
while you cannot sacrifice the great advantage of 
appointments from the outside to the chief posi- 
tions, it is absolutely necessary that there should 
be a sufficient frequency of promotions from the 
Service itself to the chief positions, that is, of 
heads of missions, so as to make possible a career 
warranting its pursuit by a fair proportion of the 
very best of our young men. 

The Consular Service through appropriate leg- 
islation was long ago (in 1906) placed upon a 
merit basis, and also by recent enactment, in 1915, 
supplementing an Executive Order of 1909, the 
secretarial portion of the Diplomatic Service has 
been placed upon a non-political basis by provision 
for appointment after competitive examination 
and by promotion for reasons of merit and effic- 
iency up to Class I. The examinations are con- 
ducted so as to afford satisfactory tests, both of 
attainment and of adaptability, to the require- 
ments of the Service. The examinations are con- 
ducted in the Department by men of great expe- 
rience who know precisely the needs which must 
be met and the sort of equipment desired. 

Existing Difficulties 

But while in recent years there has been great 
improvement by reason of this method of selec- 
tion, we have serious difficulties to meet. These 
are: 

The Diplomatic Service is greatly underpaid. A 
man of moderate means, whatever his abilit>% can- 
not accept the more important posts of Ambas- 
sador or Minister. These high offices are re- 
served to men of wealth, when in the interest of 
the country they should be within the reach of 
men of ability, whatever their private fortune. 
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Then, blushirg hotly, they answered Questions 
22 and 23. 

"Whether a Polygamist?" 

The Professor, This is a question which ought 
not to be put to me. I am not even a monogamist. 

George. Not really. 

"Whether an Anarchist?" 

The Professor. A meaningless term. 

George. Only on Mondays. 

By the way, it would be nice to know how many 
people answer "Yes" to those two questions, and 
what happens if they do ; and what happens if you 
put "No," and afterwards are caught being a 
polygamist. I suppose then somelx)dy digs up the 
form and says, "Yah! you said you werent a 
polygamist." Then you are deported for false- 
hood. However, I suppose this is really the only 
way of keeping anarchists out. Real anarchists, 
who throw bombs, may pretend they care nothing 
about law and order; but, of course, they think 
twice before they make an inaccurate statement in 
a form. 

The full text of Question 24 contained 124 
words, beginning — 

"Whether a person who believes in or advo- 



cates the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the U. S. or of all forms of law 
. . . or who advocates or teaches the duty, 
necessity or propriety of the unlawful assaulting 
or killing of any officer or officers, either of spe- 
cific individuals or of officers generally, of the 
Government of the U. S. or of any other organ- 
ized Government?" 

The answers to that were : — 

The Professor. I have now spent five days com- 
pleting this form, and for the first time I feel a 
certain sympathy with the state of mind indicated 
in the question, which, if I may say so, is framed 
with admirable precision. 

George. Just one officer, please: the one who 
did this form. 

I doubt if either of them will be allowed to 
land. 



AMONG OUR VENERABLES 

To the list of those who have been in the Serv- 
ice for more than twenty-five years, printed in the 
June number of the Bulletin in the article on 



CHARLES C. GLOVER 
Chairman of the Board 



MILTON E. AILES 
Pnaident 



The Riggs National Bank 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Pennsylvania Ave., opp. U. S. Treasury 
7th and Eye Streets N. W. 



Dupont Circle 

14th St. and Park Road 



LETTERS OF CREDIT CABLE TRANSFERS 

TRAVELERS CHECKS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD 



Consular Representatives and visitors to Washington are cordially in- 
vited to avail themselves of our unexcelled Banking Facilities. 

A BANKING CONNECTION AT THE CAPITAL IS CONVENIENT. BANK BY MAIL 

Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $2,000,000 

Resources, $28,000,000 
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Mr. Carr's contemporaries, the following should 
be added : 

Hernando DeSoto of Leipsig, Henry S. Culver 
of St. John, New Brunswick, Felix S. S. Johnson 
of Kingston, Ontario, Chester W. Martin of To- 
ronto, Canada, Bradstreet S. Rairden of Curacao, 
William H. Robertson of Buenos Aires, John Ball 
Osborne of Genoa, Hunter Sharp of Belfast, and 
Richard L. Sprague of Gibraltar. 

A recent letter from Consul General Murphy at 
Zurich mentions the fact that Judge Owen, Con- 
sular Agent at Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, 
completed fifty years "of faithful and creditable 
service on practically no pay" on April 8 last. 

"While you are speaking of consular officers 
who have established enviable records both for 
quality of work and length of service," writes 
Consul General Weddell from Calcutta, "I desire 
to propose for membership in the *Sere and Yel- 
low Leaf Club, Nestorian Branch,' the name of 
Babu Jogesh Chandra Bose, who has been con- 
nected with the Consulate General at Calcutta 
since February 18, 1873, and who in eight months 
will complete his fiftieth year of service. Babu 
Bose attributes his longevity and good health to 
a lack of exercise." 



THE FROG 

[The effects of long and arduous work in the 
tropics are sometimes strange. The precise origin 
of the following verse is not disclosed. — Ed.] 

What a queer bird the frog are? 
When he sit he stand, almost. 
When he hop he fly, almost. 
He ain't got no sense, hardly, 
He ain't got no tail hardly, either. 
He sit on what he aint got, almost. 



LAST DAYS OF CZAR 

(Continued from page 195) 

Since then every big magazine and newspaper 
in the world has published "details" of the Czar's 
last days and execution and most of them can be 
traced to this manuscript which an American Con- 
sular Officer and I obtained in Ekaterinburg. 

I might continue this story by telling some of 
the things correspondents do for Consuls, but I 
shall reserve that theme for another time, when I 
write about The Last Days of a Correspondent. 



Lubricating the 
World's Power 



THE two globes above give an excel- 
lent idea of the world wide distribu- 
tion of Gargoyle products. 

Each of the flags indicates the loca- 
tion of a refinery or works where Gar- 



goyle products are manufac- 
tured. 

The pins indicate some of 
the 250 important ports of 
the world where Gargoyle 



cjt^fit 



Lubricating Oils 



products can be obtained. 

Besides these, there are hundreds of 
offices, warehouse points and market- 
ers' offices where Gargoyle products are 
stocked. 

Users of mechanical units 
everywhere in the world are 
within easy shipping distance 
of supplies of Gargoyle pro- 
ducts. 



t. VACUUM OIL COMPANY NEWTORK.U.S.A. J 
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W.R.Grace&Co. 

MERCHANTS 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS 

New York San Fniaciaco 8««ttl« N«w Orlens 



IMPORTS 

All Raw Materials from South and 

Central America, Africa, and 

the Far East 

EXPORTS 

All American Products and 

Manufactures 



Amoa* th« Grace Hoiimb abroad aro: 



Graco Bros. Jk Co., Ltd. 



Graco Jk Co.. LU. 
M ontroal, Canada 

W. R. Graco Jk Co. 
Lima, Poni 

W. R. Graco Jk Co. 
ValparaiM, CUlo 



W. R. Graoo T Cta. 
Bvonoo Airoo, Arvontiaa 

W. R. Graco Jk Co. 
La Pas. BoUvia 

Graco Jk Co. 
Rio do Janeiro, BraaU 



Branches and Agencies in the 
Principal Cities of South America, 
Central America, Europe, Central 
and South Africa, and India. 



GRACE LINE 

Direct Sailings (both passenger 
and freight) from New York for: 
CHILE, PERU, and ECUADOR; 
also direct rail connections at Peru- 
vian and Chilean ports for Bolivia 



W. R. GRACE & CO/S BANK 
NEW YORK 
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A MEXICAN CONFERENCE 

(Continued from pace 193) 

Secretaries, respectively, of the different sessions : 
Consuls Blocker, Boyle, Dye, Stewart, and Walsh ; 
to prepare report for the Bulletin, Consul 
Walsh; to arrange recreational phases of confer- 
ence and meetings with Governor and other local 
officials, Consul Robinson. 

A "leader" was designated for each session, 
who was practically chairman of the session ; the 
permanent chairman being appealed to only on 
points involving parliamentary procedure. This 
leader either read a paper on the general subject 
of the session, or introduced and developed a well- 
defined method of handling the particular subject. 
Following his introduction of the subject, he was 
called on to clear up many phases of his discourse, 
there being no limit to the questions he could be 
asked. Following this each man was given not 
more than 10 minutes in which to explain his par- 
ticular management of the subject under discus- 
sion, and he in turn was subjected to interrogation 
by the others to develop or clear up disputed 
points. 

The agenda, which was worked out in detail, 
included trade promotion, with discussion led by 
Consul Bowman; protection of interests, led by 
Consul Boyle; political matters, led by Consul 
Robinson; passport and visa procedure, led by 
Consul Blocker; general routine (files, accounts, 
etc.), led by Consul Dye; cooperation and service 
spirit, led by Consul Stewart; American vessels 
and seamen. 

The feature of the conference was the whole- 
heartedness with which each man participated, A 
100-per cent attendance was registered at each 
session. There were no A. W. O. L's ; no man, 
nor pair nor group of men off somewhere sight- 
seeing, or making a junketing trip of the con- 
ference. 

Robinson's Hospitality 

In the main, this was greatly contributed to by 
the excellent hospitable arrangements of Consul 
Robinson. All the visitors were taken care of at 
the Consulate, two and three in a room ; and there 
was a common mess table, placed in the patio un- 
der a delightful arbor. Every reason for anyone 
absenting himself from the conference discussions 
was thus discounted. 

The result was that, except for three occasions 
totaling not more than six hours, the entire con- 
sular body was always together. And incidentally, 
while the business discussions were normally con- 
fined to the mornings and afternoons, the eve- 
nings formed one of the most delightful occasions 
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Good Prices 

For 

Photographs 
and Articles 

The official journal of the National 
Geographic Society, sent monthly 
to each of its more than 700,000 
members, in all parts of the world, 
pays good rates for photographic 
prints, negatives, autochromes and 
Paget plates suitable for repro- 
duction. 

Pictures portraying action — na- 
tives at work or at play, making 
interesting products or overcom- 
ing environment — are especially 
desired. Good pictures of inter- 
esting fauna and flora also are 
welcomed. Naturally, views from 
little-visited, out - of - the - way 
corners of the earth are more 
sought than arc subjects which 
can be obtained from any news- 
photographic agency. 

Pictures should practically tell 
their own story but a complete 
explanatory title should be at- 
tached to each for the guidance of 
the editors. Previous publication 
of a picture should be stated — 
also, whether it is offered for ex- 
clusive reproduction in the United 
States and Canada. A credit line 
to the photographer is published 
beneath each reproduction. 

Illustrated Articles Desired 

The Editor desires also authentic, 
not too technical, descriptions of 
travel and exploration every- 
where. 

A IS-pase illuBtrated bro- 
chure, describing kind of 
material desired, and one de- 
■ scriptive of The Society, 

NATIVE PHOTOGRAPHERS TAKE GOOD PICTURES mailed without charge on re- 

If you do not use a camera, submit interesting subjects taken by local quest of writers and photo- 

photographers or bring this opportunity to their notice graphers 

Prompt payment in full upon acceptance. Photographs and articles must 
be submitted for examination before decision can be given. Unavailable 
material returned promptly by insured post at our expense. Address, 
The Editor. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 

WASHINGTON, D. C. U.S.A. 
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Underwood 

Standard Portable 



enables anyone to do 
Underwood Type- 
writing anywhere! 
It is essential in the 
equipment of the 
business man and 
traveler. 



The UNDERWOOD 
Standard Portable 

is the lightest portable 
when cased for travel 
Price - - - $50.00 

Underwood 

''The Machine You Will Eventually Carry* 



Underwood Typewriter 

1413 New York Avenue N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Co. 
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for an expansion and elalx)ration of some par- 
ticular point raised at the formal sessions. 

These three exceptions were, first, a visit fol- 
lowing the second session to the Governor of the 
State of Coahuila, General Arnulfo Gonzales, 
after which a call was made on the live and up-to- 
date chamber of commerce of Saltillo; second, a 
breakfast given at noon on Tuesday, May 9, by 
Consul Robinson at La Huerta de San Loreiizo, 
an entrancing garden on one of the heights alx)ut 
Saltillo, with the visiting Consuls, Governor Gon- 
zales, and Brigadier General Francisco Borques, 
Chief of Operations in Coahuila State, as chief 
guests; and lastly a hurried trip to Buena Vista 
battlefield, where General Zachary Taylor won one 
of the decisive battles of the war of 1846-48. 
This was followed by a second visit to La Huerta 
de San Lorenzo, where Governor Gonzales ten- 
dered a mcrienda, or luncheon, to the consular 



corps. 



Good Wishes from Department 



The absence of Consul General Claude L Daw- 
son caused keen disappointment, as one object of 
the conference was to afford an opportunity to 
meet him and also have him meet the Consuls, with 
the consequent benefit to both. When it was 
learned he would probably not attend, the confer- 
ence at once sent a telegram to him, giving the 
names of the eight officers present. The Depart- 
ment was also informed immediately of the open- 
ing of the conference and was given the names of 
the Consulates represented, and in reply sent a 
welcome telegram of good wishes. 

The conference was of incalculable l>enefit to 
every one. Before 8:00 a.m., Monday, May 8. 
every consular officer had reached Saltillo and had 
changed and was prepared for business ; and from 
the opening call it was evident that the meeting 
would be a success. Each man threw himself into 
the work with his best and most conscientious 
eflFort. 

This conscientious attention to each phase of 
the discussion was the outstanding development of 
the conference and not a session closed without 
each man feeling immensely benefited by the dis- 
cussion and particularly by the interchange of 
points of view. 

Because of the brief interval between the re- 
ceipt of the Department's approval of the confer- 
ence and its convening, the conference fell as 
somewhat of a shock on Saltillo and the impres- 
sion created immediately was that it had a poli- 
tical significance. This idea persisted despite the 
Consuls* disavowal, and the political phase was 
rather broadly hinted at in the speeches by the 
Governor. The only move for the conference, of 
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"COMMERCE" IN 1923 

(Continued from page 198) 

the Federated Malay States, the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Dutch East Indies. Additional as- 
sistants will l>e sent to Melbourne, Shanghai, and 
to most of the existing offices in the Far East. 

The Bureau's past policy of sending out special 
investigators to cover a particular field of industry 
or a separate phase of commerce will be aban- 
doned, with the exception of brief surveys to be 
undertaken by the chiefs of the Rubber, Textile, 
Electrical Equipment, and Lumber Divisions in 
the interest of their particular industries. 

With the increased personnel at its disposal, the 
T^ureau expects to obtain increased information, 
to improve on the quality of that information, and 
especially to expedite its distribution. 



In connection with this interesting article 
by Dr. Klein, Bulletin readers may care to 
refer to an earlier article by Secretary 
Hoover dealing with the reorganization, un- 
der his direction, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. This was con- 
tributed by Mr. Hoover to the Bulletin 
for October, 1921. Reference may also be 
made to an article by Dr. Klein on the dis- 
position of consular reports, printed in the 
Bulletin for March, 1922. 











n^ HE firm of Harris and Ewing, 
I Photographers, located at 131 1 F 
Street, Washington, was founded in 
1905 by George W. Harris. 

Harris and Ewing are primarily 
Portrait Photographers with three 
completely equipped studios. 

From 4 employees in 190S to 6S in 
1922 gives some idea of the progress 
made in 17 years of service. 

HARRIS & EWING 

Photographers of National Notables 
n 1 1 F Street N W. Washington. D. C 

' 1 











course, was to ignore the "leads* as tactfully as 
|)ossible. 

Each man left for his post with the satisfaction 
of a duty well fulfilled and there was probably not 
a man who did not feel that his efficiency had been 
increased and strengthened. 



'WITH THANKS" 



m 



The Consuls gathered at Saltillo "having 
mind the present high standard of the Consular 
Bulletin, and at the same time realizing that it 
was only attained by hard work and conscientious 
eflPort on the part of the members of the Bulletin 
staff, all of whom have their regular exacting 
duties to perform,** kindly resolved to express 
their appreciation and sincere gratitude to said 
members and to inform them that "in policy and 
in the character of its contents, the Bulletin 
meets with the hearty approval** of the conference. 



TAe ^American Qonsular 




Service 


The 


career officers of the 


Consular Service of the United | 


States 


are distributed in the 


various 


parts of the world in 


the following manner: 1 


209 


in Europe 


90 


in Asia 


24 


in Africa 


91 


in North America 


II 


in Central America 


23 


in the West Indies 


35 


in South America 


17 


in Australasia 
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To the Consular Representatives 
of the United States: 



The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company puts at your disposal 
its services in writing your bond. Special attention is given to the 
requirements of consular officers, our Washington manager, Mr. Lee B. 
Mosher, having formerly been in the Consular Service. When you have 
in mind any form of bond, this company will be pleased to write it for 
you. 

JOHN R. BLAND, President 



United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 

RESOURCES OVER $34,000,000.00 

Washinfirton Branch Office 
Suite 327, Southern Building, 16th and H Streets, Washington, D. C. 




When You Are On Leave 



ONCENTRATE the contentment of your 
Washington sojourn. Here is the social 

focus of diplomatic and official Washington. 

Make your stay where elegance and cuisine 

conspire for your comfort—at the 




15th and H Streets, N. W. 
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<iAdvice to Travelers— 



YOUR advice to travelers will be safe and wise if it leads to voyages by the 
White Star Line, the Red Star Line, the American Line or their associates in the 
American-owned International Mercantile Marine Company. Among the 120 
ships of this company are many known the world over for their size and beauty. 
Whether in first cabin, second, or third class, the traveler on our ships secures the 
utmost in ocean comfort. 

The year 1922 is notable in transatlantic travel for the addition of two superb 
new ocean giants to the White Star Line's New York-Cherbourg-Southampton de 
luxe service — the Majestic, the world's largest ship, and the Homeric, which with 
the world-famous Olympic form a magnificent trio, operated in accordance with tra- 
dition of highest excellence that characterizes this old and popular line. 

The White Star has also inaugurated this year a four-ship schedule between 
New York and Liverpool, with weekly sailings by the Adriatic, Baltic, Cedric, Cel- 
tic, all huge vessels of great popularity, offering an unexcelled service. 

In services to English channel and Continental ports, the American Line and 
Red Star Line — with a background of more than 50 years of popularity — ^main- 
tain frequent and regular sailings, with fine large ships of distinctive character, 
offering a maximum of solid comfort at reasonable rates. 

These lines also operate a world-wide freight service noted for efficiency. High 
classification of their ships obtains lowest insurance rates for shippers and their 
dependability and regularity of sailings gives perfect satisfaction. 

Passenger and freight sailings are frequent on the following routes: 



WHITE STAR 

New York to Cherbourg and South- 
ampton 

New York to Queenstown and Liverpool 

New York and Boston to Azores, Gibral- 
tar, Naples and Genoa 

Philadelphia and Boston to Queenstown 
and Liverpool 

WHITE STAR-DOMINION 

Portland, Me., and Halifax to Liverpool 

during Winter 
Montreal-Quebec to Queenstown and 
Liverpool during Summer. 



RED STAR LINE 

New York to Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Antwerp and Southampton Westbound. 

AMERICAN LINE 

New York to Hamburg via Queenstown 
and Cherbourg 

LEYLAND LINE 

Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 
New Orleans to Liverpool. 



ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 

New York-London 
(Passenger Service To Be Resumed) 



International Mercantile Marine Co. 

Largest American Steamship Company — 120 Ships, 1,300,000 Tons 

1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

AND 1208 F ST. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

R, M. HICKS, Manager •- 
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The Geographical Divisions 

By William Phillips^ Under Secretary of State 



A RECENT order transforming the Division 
of Russian Affairs into the Division of 
Eastern European Affairs not only brings 
a new name into the roster of the Department's 
geographical divisions, but directs attention to the 
rapid growth of these units since the organization 
of the first of them fourteen years ago. Today 
the geographical divisions, together with the offi- 
ces of the Solicitor and the Economic Adviser, 
deal in the first instance with the great bulk of 
the Department's business outside of the adminis- 
trative field and have a more direct part than may 
be generally understood in the official life of the 
members of the Foreign Service, consular as well 
as d plomatic. 

The geographical divisions are engaged not only 
with the current diplomatic business of the Gov- 
ernment, but also with the non-administrative 
functions of consular officers, including their work 
in the field of trade reporting. Of the great mass 
of cablegrams, letters, dispatches, reports and 
other papers which reaches the Department daily 
from foreign diplomatic missions in Washington, 
from other Departments of the Government, from 
private persons at home and abroad, and from 
American diplomatic and consular officers sta- 
tioned in every part of the world, all which is not 
i of an administrative or primarily legal character 
I or does- not relate to a few special subjects handled 
I directly by the Economic Adviser, is routed to the 
I geographical divisions for action or other neces- 
I sary disposition. 



Divisions Handle Trade Reports 

These papers include not only the despatches 
and reports of Consuls touching political matters, 
but also their trade reports. Before 1921 consular 



trade reports were dealt with in the office of the 
Foreign Trade Adviser (earlier the Bureau of 
Trade Relations). The work was done by a corps 
of economic experts each of whom specialized in 
a particular geographical region. During 1921 
these experts were detached from the office of the 
Foreign Trade Adviser and incorporated in the 
several geographical divisions. At the same time 
the Consular Commercial Section of the Office of 
the Director of the Consular Service, commonly 
known as DC-2, was created and charged with 
the administrative aspects of consular commercial 
work. 

Under the existing system consular trade re- 
ports are distributed upon receipt directly to the 
geographical divisions and are read there by the 
economists, who edit the reports, indicate the dis- 
tribut'on to be made of the various copies to the 
Department of Commerce and other branches of 
the Government, and assign to each report a 
grade — excellent, very good, good, etc. The re- 
ports with these markings are then turned over 
to DC-2, which makes the necessary entries on 
the records, including the gradings, and carries out 
the distribution indicated. The economists of the 
geographical divisions and the officers of DC-2 
confer as to instructions to Consuls embodying 
constructive criticism of their trade work. Trade 
letters or replies to commercial inquiries are dealt 
with, entirely in DC-2, but are referred in particu- 
lar cases to geographical divisions when questions 
of policy seem to be involved. 

The work of the geographical divisions involves 
constant use of all sources of information relating 
to political and economic conditions in the regions 
of their respective jurisdictions. The divisions 
prepare memoranda for the Secretary, Under 
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Secretary and Assistant Secretaries, keeping them 
advised of the main developments of a political 
and economic nature in the countries with which 
they are charged. They consult on matters of 
policy. They prepare for the signature of the 
Secretaries notes to the foreign diplomatic mis- 
sions in Washington, with whose members they 
are also in frequent personal contact. They draft 
instructions to American diplomatic and consular 
officers abroad, communications to other branches 
of the Government, and answers to the letters of 
private citizens touching their several spheres of 
responsibility. 

Prior to 1908 the diplomatic side of this busi- 
ness, embracing correspondence with foreign dip- 
lomats in Washington and with American diplo- 
matic officers abroad, was handled in the Diplo- 
matic Bureau, while consular correspondence on 
all subjects was referred to the Consular Bureau. 
Sidney Y. Smith, now one of the principal draft- 
ing officers of the Department, was then Chief of 
the Diplomatic Bureau and was assisted by some 
fifteen clerks. The clerks were divided into four 
sections, designated A, B, C and D, at the head of 
each of which was a senior clerk. Each section . 
handled the correspondence relating to a desig- 
nated group of countries. Matters of policy were 
usually dealt with by the Secretary himself. 

"F. E." Is Created 
. The volume of departmental business had been 
rapidly increasing since the Spanish-American 
war, and the need for some form of systematic 
decentralization was felt more and more keenly. 
In 1907 and 1908 Mr. Root was Secretary and 
Huntington Wilson Third Assistant Secretary. 
The latter concerned himself especially with this 
problem. It chanced that I was associated with 
the first steps taken. Since 1905 I had been^ 
serving as Second Secretary of the Legation at* 
Peking. Percival Heintzleman, now Consul Gen- 
eral at Hankow, had been in China since 1902 as 
a Student Interpreter and Vice Consul. In June. 
1907, we were both transferred to the Department 
as assistants to the Third Ass'stant Secretary on 
Far Eastern Affairs. The following March the 
Division of Far Elastern Affairs was regularly or- 
ganized and was charged, as stated in the Register 
of that year, with "diplomatic and consular corre- 
spondence, on matters other than those of an ad- 
ministrative character, in relation to China, Japan, 
Korea, Siam, the Strait Settlements, Borneo, 
East Indies, India, and, in general, the Far East." 
I was made its first chief and Mr. Heintzleman 
became an assistant. There were two clerks, one 
of whom, Emmett C. Hall, had been previously 
with the Diplomatic Bureau. 
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In the following year Mr. Knox became Sec- 
retary of State and Huntington Wilson Assistant 
Secretary. The Far Eastern Division having 
proved a success, the policy which its success jus- 
tified was further developed. The Division of 
Latin American Affairs was established in No- 
vember, 1909, and the Divisions of Western 
European and Near Eastern Affairs in the follow- 
ing month. 

The Genesis of "L. A." 

The practice had not then grown up of assign- 
ing diplomatic and consular officers for service in 
the Department of State. The first step in this 
direction was taken about this time in the assign- 
ment to the Department as so-called Resident 
Diplomatic Officer of Thomas C. Dawson, who 
had held various diplomatic posts in Latin 
America and had most recently been Minister to 
Chile. He was given the additional duty of Chief 
of the Division of Latin American Affairs. 

The Division of Western European Affairs 
was not provided with a chief at the time of its 
organization, but was placed under the direct 
supervision of the Third Assistant Secretary, who 
was described in the Register of 1909 as having 
the added duty of Chief of the Division of West- 
ern European Affairs. In the following year 
Charles Lee Cooke, now in charge of ceremonials 
in the office of the Third Assistant Secretary, was 
made assistant chief. 

The Near Eastern Division was organized 
under the direction of Evan E. Youn^, a Consul 
General now and recently Commissioner to the 
Baltic States. This division had originally a verv 
lare:e geographical scope, which the Register of 
1909 described as including "Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria. 
Montenegro, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Abyssinia, 
Persia, Egypt, and colonies belonging to countries 
of this series." 

In the beginning the Division of Latin- Ameri- 
can Affairs had jurisdiction over Mexico as well 
as all the other countries of the western hemis- 
phere south of the Rio Grande. As the Mexican 
situation became acute, however, it was felt that 
it required particular attention and the Division 
of Mexican Affairs was organized in July, 1915. 
with Leon J. Canova as Chief and Richard C. 
Tanis as Assistant Chief. 

How THE World Is Divided 

The subsequent development of a special situa- 
tion in Russia gave rise to the sixth and last divis- 
ion, which has now been made into the Division 
of Eastern European Affairs. This division ex- 
isted first as a special section of the Near Eastern 
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Division under the direction of Basil Miles, a The Division of Near Eastern Affairs has sup.- 

former diplomatic officer of wide experience. and ervision at present of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, 

now American Commissioner in the International Roumania and Jugo-Slavia in Europe, as well as 

Chamber of Commerce at Paris. A separate office the Asiatic and African countries of .the Near 

under the name of Russian Division was definitely East. The remainder of Europe falls within 

organized in August, 1919, and was given general the jurisdiction of the Western European Divis- 

supervision under the Secretaries of all matters ion, which has supervision also of the British 

pertaining to Russia, including Siberia, Under its Empire and the colonial possessions of the other 

new name it now has supervision, in addition, of Western European powers. Diplomatic and con- 

** relations, diplomatic and consular, political and sular officers would be well advised to consult the 

economic," with Esthonia, Finland, Latvia, Lith- Register of the Department in order to ascertain 

Uania and Poland. {Continued on page 862) 



®Poat Photo Service 

MR. PHILLIPS AND THE DIVISION CHIEFS 

Left to right — Frederick Simpich, Acting Chief of the Division of Western European Affairs 
during the absence of Mr, Castle in Europe; Francis White, Acting Chief of the Division of Latin-. 
American Affairs; Matthew E, Hanna, Chief of the Division of Mexican Affairs; J. V, A. MacMur- 
ray. Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs; Allen W, Dulles, Chief of the Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs; Mr, Phillips; D, C, Poole, Chief of the Division of Eastern European Affairs, 
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The Service's Only Samurai 

By Vice Consul George P. Waller^ Recently at Kobe^ Japan 



s 



AMURAI? Oh, yes; it's a kind of 
Daimyo, isn't it? I mean one of those 
cunning little figures you see on ancient 
Japanese fans and tapestries. But there aren't 
any now, are there ?" 

This is the reaction you'd get ninety-five times 
out of a hundred if you put the question to the 
average inhabitant of any country except Japan. 
The latter part of the response is almost true, 
more's the pity, for the passing of any knightly 
order since King Arthur's days has always been 
attended with a certain pathos, even if it has 
meant a speeding up of so-called progress. 

Happily, there arc a few left, and our Service 
in Japan has for nearly forty years had the faith- 
ful and loyal services of a perfectly good Samurai, 
a diplomatist, moreover, who fifty-seven years 
ago helped to negotiate with the Tsar of All the 
Russias one of the earliest of Japan's interna- 
tional treaties, while at Petrogad in the train of 
his liege Lord, the Prince of Yamato. 

Watari Ebiharah, Chief Clerk in the American 
Consulate at Kobe, since 188^, and commissioned 
Interpreter by President Cleveland in 1887, was 
born at Tokyo on May IS, 1849, of a family of 
the lesser nobility, and went throu^^h the spartan 
education of a Samurai, or Knight, owing homage 
to the Prince of Yamato. He was born just in 
time to enjoy the last gleams of the sunset of 
feudal Japan. Having acquired an excellent 
knowledge of English, when his Lord, the Prince, 
was sent to Petrograd in 1865 as Aml)assador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to settle the 
Saghalien Boundary Question with the Tsar, Mr. 
Ebiharah, though only seventeen by Japanese 
counting, was attached to the Mission as Inter- 
preter. 

It may be of interest in this connection to ob- 
serve that French has never had any vogue in 
Japan, and that for many reasons, English is the 
second language. 

How the young knight journeyed with his 
Prince by junks and paddle-wheel steamers down 
by Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, Indian 
Ocean and Red Sea to Suez, we have not space 
to tell here. The Canal had not then been cut, 
and passengers were carried overland across the 
isthmus; thence they proceeded on to Marseilles. 
We can imagine how France, in the splendid after- 
noon of the Second Empire, impressed the 
young knight ; at all events, his description of the 
Emperor Napoleon's court, then the gayest of the 
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world, lacks nothing in his telling. The Emljassy 
was received by H. I. M. the Emperor, whom Mr. 
Ebiharah vividly remembers. 

From Paris, the Embassy proceeded to Petro- 
grad, then at its apogee of splendor and bril- 
liance. One may realize something of the luxury- 
and comfort, however, when it is recalled that 
the emancipation of the Serfs had not yet been 
carried out, that no servant question existed, 
and that, even had the Eml)assy not carried gold 
and precious stones and princely gifts in its w^ell- 
stocked coflFers, life was cheap and good cheer 
aljounded even for the poorest in those halcyon 
days. The photograph taken in Petrotjrad in 
1865 shows the young Samurai-diplomatist, with 
his Hvo swords. Arms were not permitted in Old 
Japan to the common people. No one under the 
rank of knight was permitted to have any deadly 
weapon or to fight, and these swords, apart from 
l>eing badges of rank, were for the purpose of 
decapitating any who failed to fall down before 
the Samurai or his Master, to fight duels with 
other Samurai or noblemen, and to disembowel 
himself if he ever made a mistake, dishonore<i 
himself, or angered his Lord. 

After his return from Petrograd, Mr. Ebiharah 
was attached to the Imperial Japanese Foreitn^ 
Office, where he remained until the Restoratior. 
sounded the death knell of Japan's Age of 
Chivalry. 

After the downfall of the Toku^^awa regime, a 
Samurai's occupation was, like Othello's, gone, 
and, making the best of things. Sir Watari, quit- 
ting his work in the Foreign Office, which in 
Japan in 1867 paid no better than service under 
Foreign Offices elsewhere, started in as Attache in 
the Imperial Ministry of Home Affairs and 
Finance. After ten years' service here, he was 
transferred to the Postoffice Department, where 
he started as Chief of the Bureau of Forei::n 
Correspondence, and in 1882 was appointed b} 
the Emperor Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, serving also as Director of the Internationa! 
Postoffice. Ill-health forced him to resi^e^ after 
a few years, and following the advice of his phy- 
sicians he retired to his estates. Far from the 
hectic life of a high official in Tokyo, however, 
his health improved amazingly, and he welcome<i 
an appointment in the American Consulate ai 
Kobe. Our service in Japan in those days by r.' 
means flowed in the prosaic channels of today 
and when President Cleveland by an appointment 
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WATARI EBIHARAH 



At the age of sixteen, when, a Samurai of two 
swords, he was an interpreter for the Japanese 
Embassy to Petrograd, 



At the age of seventy-two. Chief Clerk in the 
American Consulate at Kobe. 



dated November 2i, 1887, commissioned Watari 
Ebiharah Interpreter in the "Consulate of the 
United States at Osaca and Hiogo'* — ^as the Kobe 
Consulate was then styled — the former Assistant 
Postmaster-General entered upon even wider 
fields of activity. 

The next twenty years saw the golden age of 
the foreigner in Japan ; while communication was 
easy and quick, and all foreign comforts could 
be obtained, the Old Japan with its perfect serv- 
ants, amazing cheapness, happy and contended 
populace, still lingered. Industrialism had not 
begun on any large scale, and extra-territoriality 
had not been abolished. Mr. Ebiharah, it may be 
mentioned, assisted at the original production of 
"Madame Butterfly,'* performed for the first and 
only time by the living characters themselves. It 
was not at Nagasaki, as John Luther Longjs 
story says, but — that's another story. 



He sits at his big desk at the end of the 
Chancery at the Kobe Consulate, all day, every 
day, generally Sundays too, for ships come and 
go in this biggest port on the Pacific with a fiend- 
ish predilection for the Sabbath. Consuls and 
Vice Consuls come and go . . . for 39 years Mr. 
Ebiharah has served the United States certainly 
as faithfully and as disinterestedly as any Consul 
has ever done. One by one, his wives have died, 
and today he is practically alone. The little 
private income which in the good old days per- 
mitted him to serve in the Foreign Office and 
then to work with us has dwindled with Ja- 
pan's progress until it has long since reached 
the vanishing point, and he cheerfully faces life 
on $960 per annum in the most expensive country 
on earth today — the Nestor of our Far Eastern 
Service, and easily of all alien members thereof, 
the noblest Roman of them all. 
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MORE ABOUT THE ROGERS 
BILL 

In connection with Secretary Hughes* endorse- 
ment of the Rogers Bill, which was published in 
the Bulletin for November, there is given below 
the correspondence which has taken place between 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Julius H. Barnes, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, on this subject : 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Washington 

October 17. 1922. 

Honorable Charles E. Hughes, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Secretary: 

You are familiar with the interest which the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
taken in the improvement of the diplomatic and 
consular services of the United States Govern- 
ment, concerning which you made such a convinc- 
ing address at our Tenth Annual Meeting. You 
may recall that at that meeting the membership of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
went on record regarding the Department of State 
as follows: 

"The leadership of our Government in the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armaments and Far 
Eastern questions, and the great contributions 
made by the conference toward peace and in the 
reduction of burdens of taxation, cause us deep 
gratification. All such achievements are enthusi- 
astically supported by declarations of the Chamber 
and of its meml)ership in favor of constructive 
steps by which governments may unite in the es- 
tablishment of methods for the prevention of war 
and the maintenance of permanent peace. 

"These great achievements by the diplomatic 
branch of our Government are transcendent, yet 
the business men of our country are most appre- 
ciative of the valuable services rendered to them 
day by day both by the diplomatic and consular 
branches of the Department of State. For these 
services adequate support should at all times be 
given." 

In the staff of the Chaml)er there has l>een some 
study of two bills introduced in Congress by Rep- 
resentative John J. Rogers, of ^Iassachusetts, 
namely, H. R. 10213 and H. R. 12543. Our 
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Board of Directors at its meeting on September 
28 and 29 considered these proposals relating to 
the foreign service, especially the proposal aimed 
at establishing consular and diplomatic salaries on 
a comparable basis, and making, in some respects, 
provision for one foreign service, with consular 
and diplomatic branches. 

I wonder if you would be willing to let us have 
a statement of your views as to H. R. 10213 and 
H. R. 12543? 

Very truly yours, 

Julius H. Barnes, 

President. 

• October 27, 1922. 

Mr. Julius H. Barnes, 

President, Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Barnes: 

I *am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of October 17, 1922, in which you bespeak 
the interest of your organization in providing ade- 
quate support for the diplomatic and consular 
service and request an expression of my opinion 
as to the merits of the two bills, H. R. 10213, now 
awaiting consideration by the House, and H. R. 
12543, now pending before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

As you are aware, I have devoted considerable 
attention to this subject and on several occasions 
have expressed my views in no uncertain terms 
as to the desirability, if not indeed the necessity, 
of an adequate Foreign Service machinery. 

I fully realize the keen interest of your organ- 
ization in these proposals. Apart from consid- 
erations of a general character which touch the 
national welfare, the business man has the most 
direct interest in the successful conduct of for- 
eign relations. 

No one is so quick to feel the consequences of 
foreign conditions and the results of international 
transactions, whether these be of a political or of 
an economic character. 

The two measures to which you refer are com- 
plementary, although differing widely as to 
purport. 

The bill, H. R. 10213, is a technical measure 
designed to meet the convenience of Congress in 
handling appropriations under the committee ad- 
justment which followed the inauguration of the 
Budget System, Through the accretion by which 
the present appropriating practice has been built 
up, a number of important items of expenditure 
have become established, although contrary to, or 
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unsupported by, the provisions of statute. For 
instance, Section 1682 of the Revised Statutes 
provides : 

"There shall be but one minister resident ac- 
credited to Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, Sal- 
vador and Nicaragua; and the President may 
select the place of residence for the minister in 
any one of those states." 

Manifestly this statute is out of harmony with 
the practice of sending a minister to each of the 
above-named countries, and should be repealed. 
The primary object of the bill in question (H. R, 
10213) is to eliminate these inconsistencies by ad- 
justing the provisions of statute to the established 
legislative practice in making appropriations for 
the Department of State and the diplomatic and 
consular service. 

In that sense it is more corrective than con- 
structive, as it does not purport to reorganize or 
to improve the Foreign Service. There is, how- 
ever, one highly constructive provision in this bill, 
namely, Section 1, which proposes an amendment 
to Section 1675 of the Revised Statutes by classi- 
fying the grade of minister into two classes. 

The classification of ministers is in my opinion 
correct in principle, as it prepares the way for an 
extension of the career service to include the 
grade of minister, without encroaching upon the 
constitutional powers of the President in connec- 
tion with appointments to that grade. One of the 
essential requirements in any scheme of general 
improvement must be the incentive of promotion 
to the highest grades for officers in the career 
service who have demonstrated their ability and 
fitness for such positions. 

Apart from this provision, the bill, although 
containing many features that would be helpful in 
administration, cannot be said to represent the 
character of legislation which is so urgently 
needed for the building of a broader and more 
efficient foreign service machinery. 

On the other hand, the bill H. R. 12543 is de- 
signed particularly to provide for a fundamental 
reorganization of the foreign service. 

In answer to a recent letter from Honorable 
John Jacob Rogers, in which he requested an ex- 
pression of my views on his former bill, H. R. 17, 
I discussed in detail the merits of the proposals, 
stating that H. R. 12543 represents textually my 
views on foreign service legislation. 

For your information I enclose herewith a copy 
of my letter to Representative Rogers which you 
are at liberty to use as you think proper. 

It is indeed gratifying to feel that your organ- 
ization is prepared to support these measures. I 
am very deeply interested in their early enact- 



ment, the immediate effect of which would be ap- 
preciable in bringing the service abreast of present 
day requirements. 

We must maintain an adequate foreign service. 
The ultimate cost of an inadequate foreign service 
is so much greater than that of an adequate one 
that the slight additional expenditures which 
would be required to raise the standard of our 
present organization is insignificant in comparison 
with the benefits that would accrue. 

I will be greatly pleased to learn of any steps 
which the Chamber may take toward furthering 
the educational work among its members as to the 
importance and the merits of these bills. 
Sincerely yours, 

Charles E. Hughes. 



CONSULAR ASSOCIATION 
LUNCH 

A luncheon was given by the Consular Asso- 
ciation at the Madrillon Restaurant, Wednesday, 
November 1, 1922, the occasion being primarily 
to welcome into the service the members of the 
new consular class which had just completed the 
period of instruction under Consul General Tot- 
ten. Besides the members of the class there were 
present Mr. Carr, Mr. Hengstler, the officers on 
duty at the Department and those present in 
Washington on leave. 

Mr. Lay presided and gave to the luncheon the 
usual genial informality as he introduced the 
speakers. Mr. Carr made the first address which, 
although very short, carried great encouragement, 
dealing principally with Xhe promising outlook for 
the passage of the Rogers Bill with its provisions 
for the general improvement of the service. Mr. 
Hengstler made a short address to the members 
of the class and was followed by Consul General 
Letcher with some sketches of the life and the 
people of Copenhagen. Tense excitement, with a 
threat of stampede, prevailed, however, when the 
speaker went so far as to express his actual satis- 
faction with his post. 

Following the luncheon, elections were held to 
elect two members of the executive committee, 
vacancies caused by the departure from Washing- 
ton of Consuls General-at-Large Tredwell and 
Johnson. Voting was by secret ballot and the re- 
sult showed the election of Consul General Nor- 
ton and Consul Neville. Consul Simpich was 
elected by unanimous acclaim Vice Chairman of 
the Association to succeed Consul McBride, who 
recently retired from the service. 
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AMONG THE CONSULS 

The l>est-known man in the Service, Charles C 
Eberhardt, is on vacation with his family, in Kan- 
sas. Incidentally, it's the first real vacation this 
popular Consul General has had in many years. 
Through a long, arduous decade — when he was 
inspecting in Latin America — he worked without 
pause, penetrating every nook and cranny of 
South America. Few men of any age ever 
traveled as many miles, or saw as many difi^erent 
towns, tribes — and Yankee Consuls — as Mr. 
Eberhardt. Compared with his wide wanderings, 
the historic feat of Marco Polo— who walked only 
from Venice to Peking and back, and took over 20 
years to do it — becomes a mere Sunday morning 
stroll. 

"On this vacation I hope to get in some shoot- 
ing,** said El>erhardt. "Years ago the hunting 
around our home in Kansas was excellent — ^and 
unless the country has settled up too much, there 
ought still to be game enough there to afford me 
a little amusement." 

In the Spring this veteran inspector will get 
back into his official stride again — ^and put more 
miles and more map spots behind him. This time 
his district embraces Eastern Euroj^e. 



It's a long walk from Batavia, Dutch East In- 
dies, to Sydney, Australia — esf^ecially if you go 
by way of Washington. So Consul Henry P. 
Starrett, who has just been transferred from rub- 
ber to rabbits, so to speak, is resting a few weeks 
in Washington — ^and reading up on his new dis- 
trict. Few reix)rts — from any Consul anywhere 
— have l)een of more interest to economists in the 
Department than Starrett's while he was stationed 
at far-away Batavia. 



Every man afield — who's been inspected by 
Ralph Totten — sighs regretfully when he realizes 
that there will be no more official visits, no more 
stimulating lectures on How To Be Happy 
Though a Consul, by this well-known Cheerupti- 
mist. There comes a sinking sensation, a distinct 
sense of personal loss, when one reads that Totten 
is no longer an inspector — that he's just a Consul 
General assigned to Barcelona. "He was gay and 
sprightly to the end," said a friend who was with 
him during his last moments — in Washington. 
"Admitted he was lx)oked to sail on a boat called 
the Madame Calve — whose captain had a grudge 
against our 18th Amendment." 



Many old-time Americans down Argentine way 
— and up in Uruguay — were happy when they 
heard Dawson was coming back. "They think the 
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world of Billy Dawson down there," said an 
American resident of Buenos Aires, now visiting 
in Washington. "More than one fatted calf will 
be out of luck, when the new inspector comes to 
town." 

Typical of the Consul's career is this sudden 
shift for Dawson — this striking contrast between 
life in one of Europe's gayest capitals — and the 
wandering route of an inspector in South Amer- 
ica, up one side of the Andes and down the other ! 
In spite of its big cities and splendid civilization — 
in spots — ^it still seems a long leap to South Amer- 
ica from Munich. 

But he's a sort of Diogenes, this new Inspector 
Dawson, a philosopher with six)rting instincts. 
Of course, he'd rather enjoy the sopranos and 
l)assos of Munich oj>era than the mournful bray 
of burros, or the bleats of llamas on the cold 
southern uplands — ^who wouldn't! — but he rode 
away smiling, just the same, puffing a new Dun- 
hill pipe and poring over a map from the National 
(Geographic Society — a map showing all the fes- 
tive seaports from Panama to Punta Arenas. 

F. S. 



BRINGS CROESUS TREASURE 

When George Horton, American Consul Gen- 
eral at Smyrna, arrived in the United States early 
in November, he brought with him a priceless 
treasure in thirty small gold coins minted during 
the reign of Croesus in the sixth century B. C. 

The thirty specimens were found at Sardis in 
ancient Lydia, about 60 miles from Smyrna, re- 
cently in a small glass jar by members of the 
American Archeological Society and given to Dr. 
Horton for safe keeping in his safe in the Con- 
sulate at Smyrna. 

On one side of each coin is a bull's head and on 
the other a lion's head. The outlines are quite 
discernible. They were evidently cast in a die of 
pure gold, he said, and then trimmed down by 
hand. The coins are very crude but round. They 
will l)e turned over to the American Archeological 
Society at once. He said he thought it advisable 
to remove them from the safe in the Consulate 
when the building started to burn, along with the 
official documents which are being brought back 
on a United States naval destroyer. 



The American Consulate at Chihuahua, Mexico, 
was destroyed by fire on the morning of Novem- 
ber 4. The spread of the flames was so rapid 
that all the Consulate's records were burned. 

Vice Consul Harry B. Ott, who was in charge 
at the time of the fire, established the Consulate 
temporarily at his residence. 
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Egypt Sends Students To America 

By S. Bertrand Jacobson^ American Consul^ Alexandria^ Egypt 



CONSUL LESTER MAYNARD at Alex- 
andria, Egypt, through his very cordial 
relations with officials in the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, recently learned that several young 
Egyptian students were about to be sent abroad 
for practical technical 
training in railroad trans- 
portation and in other in- 
dustries. A number of 
the young men were to 
be placed in locomotive 
works, some in electrical 
shops and still others in 
ship -building plants. 
Upon learning of this 
projected action on the 
part of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment, Consul May- 
nard immediately under- 
took to use his influence 
in an unofficial capacity 
with the object of induc- 
ing the Egyptian govern- 
ment to send several of 
these young men to the 
United States for tech- 
nical training. 

The Egyptian govern- 
ment received the Amer- 
ican Consul's suggestions 
with e n t h u s i asm and 
proffered its hearty co- 
operation, and it was 
finally arranged that ten 
young men were to be 
sent to the United States. 
One of the young men 
will be placed in the loco- 
motive department of an 
American railway for a 
period of two years for 
practical training ; one 
will devote two years to 
the study of internal 
combustion engines with 
a view to their use in 
Egyptian railway power 
stations and principally 
in traction ; one will take 
a four-year course in 
marine engineering; an- 



other will specialize for two years in telephone 
construction, with particular reference to auto- 
matic exchanges; and the remaining six will de- 
vote three years to the theoretical and practical 
study of automobile repairing and maintenance. 



CONSUL LESTER MAYNARD 

and six of the ten members of the Egyptian student mission to the United 

States. 
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Published Monthly by the American Con- 
sular Association, Washington, D. C. 

The American Consular Bulletin ie publiahed monthly by the 
American Coneular Aseociation, and ie distributed by the Aeao- 
dation to ita members gratis. The Bulletin is also open to prt- 
vate subscription in the United States and abro€ui at the rate of 
$4.00 a year, or 35 cents a copy, payable to the American Con- 
sular BuiUtin, c/o Consuiar Bureau, Department oj State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The purposes of the Bulletin are (1) to serve as an exchange 
among American consular officers for personal news and for 
information and opinions respecting the proper dischargs of 
their functions, avd to keep them in touch with business and 
administrative developments which are of moment to them; and 
(2) to disseminate information respecting ths work of the Con- 
sular Service among interested persons in ths United States, 
including business men and others having interests abroad, and 
young men who tnay be considering the Consu.ar Service as a 
career. 

Propaganda and articles of a tendential nature, especially such 
as might be aimed to influence legislature, executive or adminis- 
trativs action with respect to the Consular Service, or ths 
Department of State, are rigidly excluded from its columns. 

Contributions should be addressed to the American Consular 
Bulletin, c/o Consular Bureau, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 



HELP WANTED 

In our August issue the Editor pointed out the 
need for good contribut'ons to make your Bulle- 
tin interesting and useful. 

This appeal — which sketched in some detail the 
classes of material desired — brought in only a 
small number of manuscripts suitable for publica- 
tion. To those few writers of spirit who re- 
sponded promptly — some of whose stories have 
already been used — the Editor gives sincerest 
thanks. And he cherishes the fond hope that 
somewhere on the map somebody else is engaged 
in writing something for the Bulletin this very 
minute. 

It's an old saying in the publishing world that 
"there's a good story in every man." There's 
one in every Consul, if only it can be discovered, 
and extracted! 

Experience since the Bulletin was first 
launched has established two facts, at least, in con- 
nection with its editorial policy: 

First, that the men in the field like to read about 
what is going on in the Department itself — inti- 
mate sketchy descriptions of events which are not 
mentioned in official instructions or discussed in 
full in the press ; 

Second, that the man in the field likes to know 
what the other fellow is doing. There is just 
enough of the "Babbitt" or the spirit of "Gopher 
Prairie" in all of us to make us enjoy personal 
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items — such as used to run in the columns of our 
old home paper. 

The Bulletin wants serious articles, of course, 
including useful hints on short cuts and new meth- 
ods of office work or system. It wants travel and 
descriptive articles, too, and personal impressions 
of strange, far-away places ; and it wants interest- 
ing photographs. But most of all it wants con- 
tributions of a personal character, descriptive of 
consular adventures and experiences, especially of 
a constructive or informative nature. 

If you have something on your mind you think- 
other Consuls should know, whether for their 
amusement, guidance or instruction, write it down 
and send it to the Bulletin now. A death-bed 
confession might find the material out of date. 

But don't feel hurt if what you send is not 
printed right away, or if it is rewritten before 
publication. It is not easy to select and edit 
25,000 or 30,000 words of copy every month — 
and yet always print only what is interesting and 
safe — in view of the peculiar character of our 
journal. When you compare the Bulletin with 
other magazines, rememl^er that they PAY for 
contributions; and the Bulletin cannot. Its 
brightness and entertainment must always be 
measured by the skill of the Consuls in the field 
on whose contributions it must depend to fill its 
columns. 



The Bulletin is always anxious to know what 
the men in the field think of it. Constructive 
criticism is welcomed as warmly as is praise. But. 
being only human, the editors cannot refrain from 
publishing the following comments: 
From Consul R. S. McNiece, Penang: 
"The Consular Bulletin has grown in the 
past year from a timid publication to a magazine 
that merits and must win support from consular 
officers." 

From Vice Consul George P. Waller, Bizerta: 
"I should like to take this occasion to express 
to you my feeling that the Bulletin is doing 
more to promote and maintain the excellent esprit 
de corps which is increasingly manifest in the 
Service than any other single agency. 



During the month of October, 1922, there were 
3,452 Trade Letters transmitted to the Depart- 
ment as against 2,512 in September. 

The Consulate at La Paz, Bolivia, took first 
place in the number of Trade Letters submitted, 
having (130), followed by Habana (82); Tana- 
narive (70) ; London, England (62) ; and Guaya- 
quil (59). 

Of the total of 3,452 Trade Letters transmitted, 
the Department rated 64 as excellent. 
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Transfers, promotions, and resignations in the 
consular service during the period October 11 to 
November 10 are : 

Charles H. Albrecht, now assigned Reval, as- 
signed Danzig, while Harold B. Quarton, now 
detailed Riga, relieves him, and Earl L. Packer, 
now assigned Reval, temporarily, assigned Riga; 
Herbert O. Williams, now assigned Brest, de- 
tailed Havre ; Chas. A. Bay, now assigned Dublin, 
assigned Casablanca; Harman L. Broomall, now 
V. C. and Interpreter Yokohama, appointed V. C. 
and Interpreter Kobe ; Arthur B. Giroux, now as- 
signed Halifax, assigned Charlottetown ; Hugh S. 
Miller, now assio;ned Cornwall, assigned Quebec; 
and Gilson G. Blake, of Md., and Erik W. Mag- 
nuson, of 111., newly appointed Vice Consuls of 
Career, Class 3, have been assigned to Ottawa and 
Stuttgart, respectively. 

The following Vice Consuls and Clerks have 
been transferred in the same capacities: 

John R. Barry from Montreal to Campbellton 
(temp.); William A. Hickey from Maracaibo to 
Barranquilla ; Garcia D. Ingells from Quebec to 
Riviere du Lx)up (temp.) ; Davis B. Levis from 
Brest to Boulogne-sur-Mer ; John H. Lord from 
Singapore to Penang (temp.); and Frank H. 
Smith from Clerk Belgrade to V. C. and Clerk 
Turin. 

Henry L. Fitts, of R, I., and Alfred P. Lo- 
throp, of N. Y., have been appointed Vice Consul 
and Clerk at Calgary and at Kingston, Canada, 
respectively. 

F. E. Fitzpatrick has been appointed Consular 
Agent at St. Marc, Haiti, and Robert A. N. Jar- 
vis, of Great Britain, now Acting Consular Agent 
at Newcastle, N. B., has been appointed Consular 
Agent there. 

Resignations from the Consular Service are as 
follows: Frederic E. Lee, Class 4; Thomas B. L. 
Layton, Class 5 ; Theodore B. Hogg, Class 6 ; and 
George W. Shotts, Class 8. 



The Bulletin regrets to announce the death at 
St. Paul, Minn., on September 2'3, 1922, of Chris- 
topher Columbus Andrews, American Minister to 
Norway and Sweden from 1869 to 1878, and Con- 
sul General at Rio de Janeiro from 1882 to 1885. 
Mr. Andrews was one of the first members of the 



Service to prepare exhaustive trade reports on the 
countries to which he was accredited, and he was 
said to be the first foreign representative of the 
United States whose trade reports were reprinted 
abroad. 

In 1887 he wrote a book on Brazil which is still 
extremely valuable in many respects. At the time 
of his death, he was 93 years of age. He is sur- 
vived by one child, Miss Alice E. Andrews, of St. 
Paul. 



A daughter, Gabriella Hellen, was born July 26. 
1922, to Mr. and Mrs. Gunsalus Baptiste at 
Naples, Italy. Mr. Baptiste is clerk in the Con- 
sulate at Naples. 

A daughter, Evelyn, was born September 11, 
1922, to Consul and Mrs. Henry B. Hitchcock at 
Taihoku, Taiwan, Japan. 

A son, Sigurd Evans, was born October 1, 1922 
to Vice Consul and Mrs. Sigurd E. Roll at 
Koenigsberg. Germany. 

Chuckling in antic- 
ipation of seeing 
"Daddy" James P. 
Davis, Consul de- 
tailed at Shanghai, 
formerly at Bankok. 
James, Jr., was born 
in Marseilles and Ed- 
win in Siam, but this 
does not stop the en- 
joyment of playing in 
the sands. 



A Washington wedding of interest to the Serv- 
ice was that of Miss Betsey E. Baird, of Ohio and 
New Hampshire, to Consul Edwin L. Neville, now 
assigned to the Far Eastern Division of the De- 
partment, which took place on November 12. 

The bride, who was given in marriage by her 
father, was attended by her sister and by six little 
flower girls. Ray Atherton, diplomatic secretary 
on duty in the Far Eastern Division, was best 
man. The ceremony was followed by an informal 
reception and a buffet wedding breakfast. 

Among those present from the Department 
were Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur J. Carr, Mr. and Mrs. 
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J. V. A. MacMurray, Mr. Herbert C. Hengstler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel B. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. P. Lockhart, Mr. D. C Poole, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Simpich, Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Perkins, 
Mr. H. H. Dick, Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, Mr. 
William L. Hurley, and Miss Ethel G. Christen- 
son. 



The following transfers have occurred in the 
diplomatic service: 

Stokeley W. Morgan, First Secretary, from 
Bogota, Colombia, to the Legation at Riga. 

Gordon Paddock, First Secretary, from the De- 
partment to the Legation at Belgrade. 

Richard B. Southgate, Second Secre;tary, from 
the Legation at Guatemala to the High Commis- 
sion at Constantinople. 

Pierre deL. Boal. Second Secretary, from the 
Legation at Belgrade to the Legation at Warsaw. 

Cord Meyer, Third Secretary, from the Lega- 
tion at Habana to the Department. 

G. Harlan Miller, Third Secretary, from the 
Embassy at Rome to the Department. 

Leon H. Ellis, Third Secretary, from the De- 
partmertt to the Le.?ation at Peking. 

Gerhard Gade, Third Secretary, from the De- 
partment to the Legation at Riga. 

John Harrison Gray, Third Secretary, to the 
Department. 

John Sterett Gittings, Jr., Third Secretary, 
from the Department to the Embassy at Santiago. 

Edward S. Crocker, 2d, Third Secretary, to the 
Department. 

William H. Taylor, Third Secretary, from the 
Department to the Legation at Budapest. 

Walter T. Prendergast, Third Secretary, from 
the Department to the Embassy at Brussels. 

John Stambaugh, 2d, Third Secretary, from the 
Department to the Embassy at Rome. 

Waldemar J. Gallman, Third Secretary, from 
the Department to the Legation at Habana. 



An incident illustrative of the late I^rd North- 
cliff e*s- good opinion of the American consular 
service appeared in an article by Theodore Tiller 
in the New York Evening Telegram of October 
31, as follows: 

"William Warwick Corcoran, American Vice 
Consul at Boulo^ne-sur-Mer, is back in Washing- 
ton on leave of absence and brought to his friends 
in the State Department a story of the high esteem 
in which the late Lord Northcliffe held the Amer- 
ican consular service. 

"Lord Northcliffe, always an observant and 
progressive Britisher, was chatting with Vice Con- 
sul Corcoran one day in France. An Italian mer- 
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chant was brought over and introduced to the 
small group. The Italian and Mr. Corcoran fell 
into conversation. As the former handed the con- 
sular officer his card. Lord Northcliffe turned to 
a fellow Britisher standing nearby and said : 

" 'Within forty-eight hours the American con- 
sular headquarters will know all about the busi- 
ness of our Italian acquaintance, what American 
goods he may purchase, his line of credit, capital 
stock, financial standing and everything else.* " 

Lord Northcliffe's trip around the world, con- 
cluded a few months before his death, gave him 
an opportunity to see American Consuls at work. 
On December 28, 1921, he wrote in the London 
Tifnes: 

"The ability with which the American consular 
service is conducted should shame us into action." 



While bathing at the beach near Catania, Italy, 
this Summer, Consul Carl R. Loop joined the 
ranks of consular heroes by saving the life of a 
young Sicilian girl who was being carried out to 
sea by the strong undertow. Noticing the girl's 
distress, Mr. Loop went immediately to her as- 
sistance and succeeded in bringing her safely to 
the shore after an exhausting struggle against the 
current. A large crowd of bathers watched Mr. 
Loop's efforts with interest, but offered him no as- 
sistance until he had reached shallow water. 



Since October 10 the Department has been 
visited by : 

Charles C. Eberhardt, Consul General at Large ; 
George Horton, Consul General at Smyrna; 
Marion Letcher, Consul General at Copenhagen; 
North Winship, Consul at Bombay; Henry P. 
Starrett, Consul at Sydney; Ralph C. Busser, 
Consul at Plymouth ; Louis G. Dreyfus, Jr., Con- 
sul at Dresden; Jose de Olivares, Consul at 
Hamilton, Ontario; Benjamin F. Chase, Consul 
at Messina; Samuel W. Honaker, Consul at Lou- 
renco Marques; Charles H, Albrecht, Consul at 
Danzig ; C. C. Broy, Consul at Cherbourg ; James 
G. Carter, Consul at Tananarive; Henrj' D. 
Baker, Consul at Trinidad; George D. Hopper, 
Consul at Rotterdam; John Randolph, Consul at 
Constantinople; Orsen N. Nielsen, Consul at 
Berlin ; E. C. Soule, Consul at Cartagena ; George 
Orr, Consul at Panama ; Charles Forman, Consul 
at Nueva Gerona ; W. W. Corcoran. Vice Consul 
at Boulogne-sur-mer ; Sydney B. Redecker, Vice 
Consul at Rotterdam; Donald R. Heath, Vice 
Consul at Bucharest; David C. Elkington, 
Vice Consul at Algiers ; Arthur A. Gunning, Vice 
Consul at Nottingham; Edward C. Holden, Vice 
Consul at Para; Paul L. Gross. Vice Consul at 
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Shanghai; J. Frank Points, Vice Consul at 

Toronto; Hiram E. Newbill, Vice Consul at 

Tsingtau; H. L. Milbourne, Vice Consul at 
Tsinan. 



Commercial Attache Julean Arnold, assigned to 
the American Legation at Peking, arrived in San 
Francisco November 15. Mr. Arnold is returning 
to take a vacation as well as to confer with busi- 
ness men interested in promoting trade with 
China. 

Assistant Commercial Attache A. A. Osborne 
of the American Embassy in Rome, Italy, has 
been in the United States for the past three 
months and is returning to his post in Italy. 

Trade Commissioner P. L. Bell, who has been 
preparing an economic handbook on Mexico, has 
been forced to discontinue this work, and is re- 
turning to Washington. 

Trade Commissioner H. Lawrence Groves of 
the American Legation in Riga, Latvia, has been 
visiting in the United States during the last three 
months and will return to his post in the near 
future. 

Assistant Trade Commissioner Richard T. 
Turner, from the American Embassy in Lima, 
Peru, has arrived in the United States. 

Mr. William G. Collins, who has been on duty 
for the Department of Commerce in Athens, Con- 
stantinople, and Rome within the past year, re- 
turned to the United States for a short visit. 

Major Fred T. Cruse, General Staff, has been 
relieved as Military Attache to Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Salva- 
dor, and his successor has not yet been appointed. 



DECISIONS RELATING TO 
SEAMEN 

On comparatively recent dates there have been 
issued by the Office of the Comptroller General 
several decisions regarding seamen which may be 
of interest to the consular officers in extending 
relief. One of the most interesting of the de- 
cisions is that of the Comptroller of the Treasury 
under date of August 19, 1920, wherein it is 
provided that a seaman shipped on an American 
vessel at a point in the Panama Canal Zone is to 
be put on an equal footing with seamen shipped 
in an American vessel in a port of the United 
States and is to be considered as an American sea- 
man within the meaning of the laws for the pro- 
tection and relief of American seamen. It is fur- 
ther pointed out that after the discharge of a sea- 
man for illness or injury, he is entitled under 
Section 4581, Revised Statutes, as amended, to 



maintenance and return to the United States. 
Under maintenance may properly be included 
necessary treatment and subsistence. The right 
to maintenance "is only until such time as the sea- 
man can be returned to the United States. If the 
seaman elects not to return to the United States 
when an opportunity is offered him, his right to 
maintenance terminates." 

On March 29, 1921, the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, in reply to an inquiry as to whether a 
consular officer is authorized to pay the expenses 
of transportation to the United States rather than 
to the port of shipment, in the case of a ship- 
wrecked seaman who had shipped in a foreign 
port, decided that while the statutes referred to in 
Section 4526, Revised Statutes, as amended, all 
relate to the transportation of seamen to a port 
in the United States, and that while the section 
does not give to a shipwrecked "American seaman 
who had shipped in a foreign port a vested right 
to transportation at government expense to a port 
in the United States, yet if he is willing to accept 
such transportation in lieu of transportation to the 
port of shipment, and the consular officer deems 
it in the interest of the United States, transporta- 
tion may be furnished to the United States in- 
stead of to the port of shipment in such cases." 

Under date of June 27, 1922, the Comptroller 
General of the United States decided as follows: 
"The purpose of the statute in question (4577, 
R. S.), was to promote service in the United 
States merchant marine by providing relief for 
American seamen who might become destitute as 
a result of their calling and by returning said 
seamen to the United States in order that they 
might again engage in the service of the United 
States merchant marine. While it is not neces- 
sary in order to obtain relief that the seaman's 
(American citizens) last employment before ap- 
plication for relief be as a seaman on an American 
vessel, yet it cannot be assumed that it was the 
intent or purpose of the law that a person who 
had once been a seaman of the United States 
should forever thereafter, upon becoming desti- 
tute, be entitled to the relief provided. The law 
contemplated that the relief authorized there- 
under should be provided only to those who at 
the time of application for relief are by habit and 
intent bona fide members of the American mer- 
chant marine. An American seaman who, after 
being discharged as such in a foreign country, 
accepts employment on land and does not return 
to the sea nor apply to the Consul for relief for 
more than a year after his discharge as a seaman 
must be presumed to have abandoned his former 
vocation." L. C. P. 
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up The Orinoco River 

By Henry D. Baker, Anerican Consul at Trinidad^ B. W. /. 



THE Orinoco River and its metropolis, 
Ciudad Bolivar, are much more readily 
reached from Trinidad than they are from 
Caracas and the towns on the northern coast of 
Venezuela. The steamer "Delta," a flat bottomed 
stern-wheeler belonging to a company understood 
to be chiefly owned by General Gomez, the Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, makes the trip from Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, about every ten days to Ciudad 
Bolivar, this taking only about 40 hours. Through 
the vast valley of this river — an area equal to that 
of Texas and California combined — there are no 
railways, and very few roads. While an overland 
trip across the llanos from Caracas to Ciudad 
Bolivar is possible by motor car during the dry 
season, and takes about four days, yet those who 
wish to see the giant river of Venezuela, its 
charming scenery, abundant wild life, and get 
some idea of the great resources of the regions 



AN EGRET SUBURB OF CIUDAD BOLIVAR 



through which it flows, will find it more conven- 
ient to take the river steamer from Port of Spain. 

Not only in the Gulf of Paria between Trinidad 
and Venezuela, but for many miles outside of the 
Bocas or entrance to this Gulf, the water shows 
muddv evidences of the enormous discharge from 
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the Orinoco and with rising tides there are always 
foamy waves and whirlpools due to the clash be- 
tween the ocean and the Orinoco drainage. The 
great delta region of this river, a short distance 
southwest of Trinidad, and about four times as 
large as this island, opens out like a huge fan 
whose sticks are comprised in about 10 main chan- 
nels radiating from Barrancas on the main river. 
The most convenient channel from Trinidad is the 
Macareo, about 150 miles long. 

In March of this year, I left Port of Spain on 
the "Delta" at about 9 o'clock in the evening, and 
the next morning before daybreak was forcibly 
reminded that the steamer must be passing the 
bar at the entrance to the Macareo Channel, the 
turbulent contest of waters over the shallow bot- 
tom bumping the boat about as if it were shooting 
rapids, and almost throwing me out of my bunk. 
I hastily dressed, and went out on deck to get my 
first eager glimpses of 
this great river of north- 
em South America. 

The sun was just be- 
ginning to rise, and the 
heavily wooded banks of 
the ^lacareo Channel, 
with shadowed reflections 
in the water, made a dup- 
lication of panorama of 
^ild and picturesque 
charm. All through that 
day the steamer mean- 
dered its way up into the 
Delta through low-lying, 
swampy regions, very 
scarce of all inhabitants 
except wild animals and 
birds and a few almost 
unclothed Indians. 

There was always 
something new and in- 
teresting in the delta 
scenery, especially in its 
wonderful wild bird life. 
Great numbers of bril- 
liantly colored macaws, 
parrots and other kinds of bright and attractive 
birds were flying about in all the various glorious 
tints of the rainbow. Also numerous egrets were 
patiently fishing along the banks, sometimes with 
only their heads above the water. Occasionally 
we passed only a few feet from the heavy v^eta- 
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tion of forests and swamps, and could clearly see 
beautiful wild flowers, some of a very bright red 
kind and others much resembling lilacs. Some- 
times pretty butterflies would fly from the shore 
directly over the ship. Here and there would ap- 
pear the outlets of beaten tracks evidently used by 
jaguars, pumas, and other wild anirnals for the 
purpose of coming to the river to drink. In re- 
cesses by these tracks, the alligator, hard to dis- 
tinguish from a fallen tree trunk, will await his 
victims. 

Many of the trees remind one of the night be- 
fore Christmas when all the family stockings are 
hanging out, awaiting the kind attentions of Santa 
Claus. These stockings 
hanging from the trees, 
sometimes half a dozen 
from a branch, are the 
nests of the yellow-tailed 
bird. Large yellow 
lumps, the nests of ants, 
are sometimes noticed in 
the trees. 

The only human be- 
ings noticeable on most 
of the lower stretches of 
the river are Indians, 
whose lack of clothing 
might give serious of- 
fense to Mrs. Grundy, 
except that fortunately 
she is not about. These 
Indians paddle about in 
light canoes dug from the 
trunks of trees. Occa- 
sionally their open huts 
are visible, thatched with 

palm leaves, and surrounded by small cultivation 
of maize. In the lower part of the delta, the only 
signs of products of commercial value and im- 
portance are heaps of mangrove bark, used for 
tanning purposes. Somewhat higher up, however, 
there is an occasional cultivation of cocoa. I un- 
derstand that such cultivation, wherever practised, 
is extremely prolific, and of excellent quality. 
The production is said to be steadily increasing, 
and the time may come when the delta region 
alone will produce more cocoa than Trinidad. 

At nightfall of the first day out, we reached the 
main broad waters of the Orinoco River, near the 
small town of Barrancas, the breadth here being 
probably about three miles. We were warned to 
shut cabin doors and windows while lying oflF 
here, as the air would be found thick with vora- 
cious mosquitoes. But in such a hot climate shut- 
ting off the air turns one's cabin into an oven. 



Consequently, while temporarily sealing up my 
cabin, I stayed on deck until nearly midnight or 
long after we had passed Barrancas, fighting off 
the mosquitoes the meantime as best I could. 
Later going into my cabin, mosquitoes followed 
me in, and in the morning I was covered with 
red and itchy souvenirs of their persistent atten- 
tions. Just a little further up than Barancas is 
the small village of San Felix, on the South side 
of the river, which has an important strategic 
position as being an outlet for the great balata in- 
dustry which is steadily moving back from the 
south bank of the river, and also for the gold 
mining industry which extends into British 



FALLS OF THE CARONI RIVER, NEAR THE LOWER 

ORINOCO 



Guiana. The cost of transport on carts through a 
roadless, difficult country is a great impediment 
to the profitable opening up of vast rich regions. 
On the Caroni River, only about five miles from 
its junction with the Orinoco near San Felix, are 
some wonderful falls, from which enormous horse 
power might be developed, should the industrial 
needs of the region ever require it. 

Above Barrancas, the land scenery becomes 
more open and hilly, and not quite so heavily 
wooded. Many little islands appear in the river, 
and sometimes also huge rocks stick out, belted 
with horizontal lines, which indicate various water 
levels. A friend on the steamer, familiar with the 
bauxite formations of British Guiana, stated that 
there was a striking resemblance to the same at 
certain places on the river. The country on both 
banks has been inadequately explored, and prob- 
ably great mineral riches are yet to be discovered. 
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The river narrows as Ciudad Bolivar is ap- 
proached, and the current becomes more rapid, so 
that the steamer is a long time reaching a land- 
ing, after the hill on which the city is located first 
appears. The first houses seen are those of the 
prosperous German merchants who live in a small 
community by themselves. Their homes, of most 
pleasing architecture, are surrounded by beauti- 
ful gardens and ornamental fences and gateways, 
and each one has a windmill to pump water fron 
wells. 

At Ciudad Bolivar, the river is hardly a mile 
wide, and at low water is intersected by several 
huge rocks, rising from the river level, one of 
them looking like a whale swimming in the water. 
The telegraph line from Caracas to Bolivar here 
crosses the river, being suspended from a high 
pole on one of these 
rocks. Should a bridge 
ever be constructed 
across the Orinoco 
River, this is the place 
where it could most 
easily be done. The 
narrowness of the river 
here gave rise to the old 
name of Angostura, 
now chiefly associated 
with the bitters manu- 
factured and exported 
from Trinidad, although 
first made here nearly 
a hundred years ago, by 
Dr. Siegert, a German 
doctor who had become 

a specialist in the medicinal and flavoring values 
of tropical herbs. Also Angostura hides and 
Angostura balata have become well established 
trade terms for such products exported from 
Ciudad Bolivar. 

Although it seems rather a pity that the metro- 
polis of the Orinoco River valley does not still 
l)ear its old euphonious name, yet General Bolivar 
was certainly entitled to the compliment of hav- 
ing this place named after him, in view of its hav- 
ing become the turning point in his career from 
continuous disaster to victorious progress until he 
had freed all of northern South America from 
the dominion of Spain. His having control here 
enabled him to control the entire Orinoco River 
valley, and to secure sufficient recruits success- 
fully to take the oflFensive as the "great liberator." 
Several imposing monuments to Bolivar recall the 
historical associations of this place, as the "cradle" 
town of South American independence. 

At low water, it is a long, hard climb from the 
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A STREET IN CIUDAD BOLIVAR 



steamer up to the main avenue fronting the mer- 
cantile establishments of Ciudad Bolivar. At 
high water, however, one can step from the 
steamer to the avenue. 

There is a splendid promenade or "Alameda" 
along this river front, and here, late in the after- 
noon and evening, especially when the band plays, 
pretty senoritas walk up and down, and can be 
observed and admired by persons sitting at tables 
drirtking beer, locally manufactured, fromi an 
up-to-date brewery. 

Ciudad Bolivar is a quaint old town of about 
20,000 people, entirely Spanish in its appearance, 
with red tiled roofs and windows with iron bars 
abutting about 6 inches, sufficient to allow senor- 
itas to peep up and down the street at pasesrs-by. 
1 1 is very interesting to watch the quiet heart-to- 
heart chats which go on 
between young ladies 
through these iron bars, 
and their gentlemen ad- 
mirers, whom the con- 
ventions of local society 
apparently forbid invi- 
tations to the drawing 
room inside. 

It would seem that 
courtships here must 
be physically rather tir- 
ing, as the gentlemen 
have to stand up so 
long, while expressing 
all the emotions of their 
hearts. Young ladies, 
when they go out for 
exercise, usually go in groups together, or in 
the company of a duenna or chaperone, and are 
not supposed to meet or talk with men. 

The streets of Ciudad Bolivar are more pic- 
turesque to the eye than they are useful or com- 
fortable for traffic. Motor cars have to go up and 
down steep hills, with very rough stone pavements, 
in the middle of which are always water drains. 
There are probably not over 40 motor cars in 
Ciudad Bolivar, if as many, and yet there are 
about half a dozen garages, which do a lucrative 
repair business. Out in surrounding llanos, a 
road is made to appear, through guiding stakes 
being placed along at intervals. The traffic fol- 
lows these stakes, and finally makes its own road. 
The shops at Ciudad Bolivar are good without 
being pretentious, and the many luxurious articles 
offered for sale show high standards of living. 
But one does not need to go into shops to buy 
souvenirs of the place. As soon as the presence 
of the tourist is known, he is constantly waited 
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The Verdict of Travelers 



U. S. Government Ships are among the finest afloat 



EVERY American can be 
proud of the great fleet of 
new and sumptuous U. S. Gov- 
ernment ships. It is establishing 
America on the high seas as one 
of the foremost maritime nations 
of the world. Its standards rank 
supreme! On the basis of "ser- 
vice rendered" these ships have 
achieved a magnificent success; 
their popularity among fastidious 
and seasoned travelers grows with 
every trip they make! 

It has been said that if Ameri- 
cans knew about their ships every 
room on every Government ship 
would be filled — ^with waiting lists 
besides. Every U. S. Govern- 
ment freighter would be loaded 
to capacity. 



It is the pleasant duty of all 
A merican Consuls to make known 
the advantages of their ships 
to Americans abroad. Business 
men with business shipments, 
tourists and travelers should use 
U. S. Government ships. 

Write for the Governments lit- 
erature which describes them with 
many actual photographs. Learn 
about the great American fleet. 
Every modern device for eflS- 
ciency and comfort renders them 
aristocrats on the seas. -When you 
recommend them you aid your 
Government and your country- 
men. 

Recommend U.S. Government 
ships ! 



UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 

£mers:ency Fleet Corporation Washington, D. G. 
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CHARLES C. GLOVER MILTON E. AILES 

CliainiMm of tlie Board Plresideot 

The Riggs National Bank 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Pennsylvania Ave., opp. U. S. Treasury Dupont Circle 
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CONSULS GENERAL HOLD 
CONFERENCE 

(Contin%ied from page 275) 

most forward steps ever taken by the Service. 
The establishment also of the commercial office 
known as DC-2 was heralded as a signal achieve- 
ment in connection with service administration. 
Both these instrumentalities are designed to give 
effect to the administration policies of the Depart- 
ment and to assure the highest possible regard for 
all matters relating to individual capabilities and 
collective endeavor. The standards of the Service 
have been greatly raised. It has not been an easy 
task to secure and hold the best type of men on a 
salary scale of $2,500 to $8,000. 

Better times, however, appear immediately 
ahead. The Secretary of State in several recent 
and noteworthy speeches has emphasized the need 
of a strong Foreigni Service and advocated a 
virtual amalgamation of the two branches of the 
Foreign Service to that end. His formula for 
developing an international Service equal to the 
important problems of our present international 
affairs in every way corresponds to the conception 
which has been embodied in the so-called Rogers 



Bill now pending in Congress. It is to be antici- 
pated that Secretary Hughes, who is a man of 
action and a realist, will press his ideas forward 
with characteristic energy and clear vision. 

He paid a signal tribute to the work of the 
American Consular Association and especially to 
the Consular Bulletin, stating that he did not 
believe the men in the Service could possibly real- 
ize the great value of the work which they are ac- 
complishing. As a medium of realizing cohesion in 
a Service which encircles the globe, and of spread- 
ing a Service spirit so indispensable to its success 
the Bulletin is achieving results beyond our 
greatest hopes. Furthermore, it has brought the 
Service before the public in a most substantial 
manner and articles which have appeared in the 
Bulletin have been copied and commented 
upon by the press all over this country. With 
such an instrumentality properly directed the pos- 
sibilities for Service improvement are almost with- 
out limit. 

Mr. Carr paid a tribute to Consul General 
Eberhardt, who for the first time was presiding 
over a meeting of the American Consular Asso- 
ciation since his election to the office of President. 
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was appointed chief. Frank P. Lockhart became 
assistant chief at about the same time, and still 
serves in that capacity. Miss Christenson, who is 
well known to all callers at the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion, began her service in that year. The present 
chief of this Division is John V. A. MacMurray 
of the Diplomatic Service, Counselor at Tokyo in 
1917 and Charge d'Affaires at Peking in 1918. 
Mr. Lockhart, Consuls E. T. Neville and M. F. 
Perkins, and Ray Atherton of the Diplomatic 
Service are his assistants, while Consul General 
N. T. Johnson has just retired from the Division, 
after a four years' tour of duty, to begin work as 
a consular inspector. Mr. Dawson was succeeded 
as chief of the Latin-American 
Division in 1910 by H. Percival 
Dodge, who is now our Minister 
at Belgrade. The next year 
William T. S. Doyle became 
chief and served until 1913. He 
had been assistant chief since 
the inception of the Division 
and had been connected in a 
number of ways with the con- 
duct of our Latin-American re- 
lations. At this time F. M. 
Dearing, recently Assistant Sec- 
retary of State and now Min- 
ister to Portugal, served as as- 
sistant chief. George T. Weit- 
zel, later Minister to Nicaragua, 
was another assistant. 

Personalities in "L. A." 

In 1913 Boaz W. Long, who 
recently retired as Minister to 
Cuba, became chief of the Latin- 
American Division, and Calvin 
M. Hitch, now Consul at Not- 
tingham, his assistant. The prac- 
tice was developing of assigning 
diplomatic and consular officers to the Depart- 
ment without transferring them to the depart- 
mental rolls, and the names of Rutherford Bing- 
ham and J. H. Stabler are found among the 
officers dealing with Latin-American affairs. 
J. Butler Wright served as acting chief in 1915, 
following William Heimke. During the three 
succeeding years Mr. Stabler was chief. Leland 
Harrison, now Assistant Secretary of State, was 
on duty in the Division from 1915 to 1918. and 
Warren D. Robbins, later chief of the Division 
of Near Eastern Affairs and at present Coun- 
selor of the Embassy at Berlin, also served in 
the Division at this period. In 1917 Consul 
General Julius G. Lay was assigned there. Leo 
[864] 
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S. Rowe became chief of the Latin- American 
Division in 1919 after a term as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, during which he had inter- 
ested himself especially with the work of the 
Inter- American High Commission. He resigned 
to take up his present duties as Director-General 
of the Pan-American Union, and Sumner Welles, 
diplomatic secretary, succeeded him. Mr. Welles 
has just completed a tour of special duty in Santo 
Domingo, and Francis White, recently First 
Secretary at Buenos Aires, serves now as acting 
chief of the Latin-American Division. The other 
officers of the Division at this time are Dana G. 
Munro, Economist Consul; William R. Manning 
and W. R. Willoughby. econo- 
mists, and E. C. Wilson, 
Charles B. Curtis and Walter 
H. Schoellkopf, diplomatic sec- 
retaries of Latin-American 
experience. 

Consul General Young ser\'ed 
as chief of the Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs until July, 1911. 
when he was appointed Minister 
to Ecuador. He was once more 
in charge in 1912, prior to his 
appointment as Consul General 
at Halifax. Charles W. Fowle, 
who had been assistant inter- 
preter at the American Embassy 
in Constantinople from 1906 to 
1910, served as assistant chief 
of the Near Eastern Division 
until 1912, when he returned to 
the Embassy at Constantinople 
as interpreter. Mr. MacMur- 
ray. now chief of the Division 
of Far Eastern Affairs, became 
assistant chief of the Near 
Eastern Division in 1911 and 
acting chief and chief during 
Subsequent heads of this Divi- 
sion have been Albert H. Putney, who entered 
the Department from the legal and educational 
field and returned thereto in 1920; Sheldon 
Whitehouse, now Counselor at Paris; Mr. Rob- 
bins, now at Berlin; and Allen W. Dulles, the 
present chief, whose last previous service was as 
diplomatic secretary with the American High 
Commission in Constantinople. The present staff 
includes also H. D. Dwight, a specialist of wide 
experience in Near Eastern affairs; K. EL 
Carlson, economist; and E. B. Christie, drafting 
officer. 

The Division of Western European Affairs con- 
tinued under the immediate supervision of the 



WILLIAM R. CASTLE, JR. 

Chief of the Division of 
Western European Affairs 



1912 and 1913. 
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Third Assistant Secretary until the despatch of 
the vast amount of work developed by the World 
War required a distinct organization. William 
Walker Smithy, now First Secretary at Tegulci- 
galpa, was designated acting chief in March, 1915, 
and was succeeded about a year later by Fred A. 
Sterling, who is now Counselor of the Embassy at 
Lima. Joseph C. Grew, at present our Minister 
in Switzerland, was made acting chief in March. 
1918, and had the assistance of Albert Ruddock 
and Louis Sussdorff, diplomatic secretaries, and 
nineteen clerks. The Department was then in its 
full war strength, the total departmental personnel 
numbering more than 700. Mr. Grew went to 
Paris in the autumn of 1918 as Secretary General 
of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 
and Mr. Ruddock carried on in the Western 
European Division until his assignment to Peking 
early in 1920. William R. Castle, Jr., who en- 
tered the State Department as a special assistant 
in March, 1919, was appointed acting chief of th.» 
Western European Division in March, 1921, and 
chief in the following December. The present 
staff includes also Consul Frederick Simpich; R. 
Henry Norweb, Alan F. Winslow and Elbridge D. 
Rand, diplomatic secretaries; Dorsey Richardson, 
economist; and F. J. McFadden, drafting officer. 
The trade reports of no less than 181 Consuls are 
handled in this Division. 

Mr. Canova, the first chief of the Division of 
Mexican Affairs, served until 1919, when Boaz 
W. Long was in charge for a time. Charles M. 
Johnson was then appointed chief. He resigned 
in April, 1921, and Mr. Tanis took charge. M. E. 
Hanna, who had been an assistant and then a 
secretary at the American Embassy in Mexico 
City since 1917, was appointed acting chief of the 
Mexican Division September, 1921, md chief 
three months later. Mr. Tanis, the assistant chief, 
has served continuously in that capacity since its 
organization in 1915. E. D. Keith is Mr. Hanna's 
other assistant. 

"R." Emerges from "N. E." 

The organization of a special section of Rus- 
sian affairs within the Near Eastern Division un- 
der the direction of Basil Miles began in 1917, 
soon after the Russian revolution. A separate 
Division of Russian Affairs was definitely consti- 
tuted in August, 1919. In October of that year 
Mr. Miles resigned and Consul General D. C. 
Poole, who had just returned from two years' 
service in Russia, was made chief in his stead. 
When Mr. Poole went on an extended leave of 
absence in March, 1920, Consul Felix Cole, who 
had also served in Russia and had been in the 
Division for some time, became its chief and was 
succeeded in turn by Arthur Bullard. Mr. Bui-- 
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lard had had an extensive experience in Russia 
dnd Siberia in connection with the work of the 
Committee on PubHc Information. F. L. Belin, 
Second Secretary at Paris now, was on duty in 
die Russian Division during 1919-20, and E. L. 
Packer, now a Vice Consul attached to the Lega- 
tion at Riga, served from 1920 to 1922, latterly 
^s assistant chief. 

In April, 1921, Mr. Poole was again appointed 
chief of the Russian Division. He continues as 
cjiief of the new Division of Eastern European 
Affairs. Consul General Douglas Jenkins, who 
served as Consul at Riga until forced to evacuate 
by the German advance and then as Consul at 
Harbin, is attached to the Division, and is espe- 
cially concerned with matters relating to Finland 
and the Baltic States and the Russian Far East. 
A. W. Kliefoth, passport control officer and Vice 
Consul and later Assistant Military Attache in 
Russia, 1917-19, has been economist since 1920. 

; Field and Department Closely Allied 
• This rather extended sketch of the personalities 
who have been connected with the growth of the 



geographical divisions discloses a well-established 
policy of maintaining close connection between the 
headquarters units and the field. There is a fre- 
quent interchange of officers between the divisions 
and diplomatic and consular posts abroad. The 
special problems of the men in the field are for 
this reason well understood in the Department and 
the men who are dealing with the Washington end 
of particular cases are in most instances personally 
acquainted with the foreign milieu and often with 
the foreign officials involved. The organization 
within each division is usually along geographical 
lines. The chief exercises general supervision 
over the whole region, while his assistants concern 
themselves with the country or group of countries 
with which each is particularly familiar. There 
are thus within each division a number of smaller 
geographical units which may be readily increased 
or decreased in number or altered as to personnel 
as fluctuating conditions abroad require, while the 
main distribution of work among the divisions is 
maintained without need of change except at long 
intervals. 
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To the Consular Representatives 
of the United States: 



The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company puts at your disposal 
its services in writing your bond. Special attention is given to the 
requirements of consular officers, our Washington manager, Mr. Lee B. 
Mosher, having formerly been in the Consular Service. When you have 
in mind any form of bond, this company will be pleased to write it for 
you. 

JOHN R. BLAND, President 



United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 

RESOURCES OVER 934,000,000.00 

Washington Branch Office 
Suite 327, Southern Building, 15th and H Streets, Washington, D. C. 
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